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THE “DEVIL-WAGON.” 

Wituout a doubt the automobile, as a means of trans- 
portation, is a permanency, for it has a special fitness in 
the transportation of freight or passengers in the traffic 
of the great cities. 

The horse, in city traffic, suffers seriously in compari- 
son with it. It is swifter, more powerful and economical 
than horses are, and, from a sanitary point of view, it has 
the further advantage of being incomparably more 
desirable. 

The use of automobiles, for both business and pleasure, 
is multiplying with astonishing rapidity in the cities. The 
demand is constantly increasing. The world’s manufac- 
turing resources in this relation are taxed to their utmost 
limit of production. In particular, France and Germany, 
as manufacturers. and exporters of automobiles, find 
special favor in the eye of American purchasers, and are 
enriched accordingly by many thousands of American 
dollars. The domestic manufacturers vie with the for- 
eign in the competition to secure the profitable American 
patronage. 

When properly used, the automobile has all the essen- 
tials of a public benefaction. It has no inherent malevo- 
lent properties which are harmful to society. But, as 
commonly used in the city streets by reckless drivers, it 
is largely a public nuisance, and a public menace. 

The average chauffeur runs his machine with an utter 
disregard of the rights and safety of pedestrians, and 
with but little regard for vehicles drawn by horses. And 
yet oftentimes the chauffeur is blameless, inasmuch as, if 
he is a servant, he must obey the commands of his 
employer. . 

The common appellation of “devil-wagon,” as applied 
to the automobile, has a peculiar appropriateness. A 
demon and his wagon turned loose among a people would 
not display more heartless indifference to their peace of 
mind or safety of person than does the average chauffeur, 
Any day, in New York, one can witness the driving of 
heavy automobiles at high speed, and the consequent scat- 
tering of men, women, and children at the cross walks, 
with a most contemptuous disregard of their comfort or 
safety, not to say rights. 

‘The automobilist acts as if he had a proprietary right 
to the streets, and as if all others were on them by his 
tolerance. He habitually and contemptuously violates the 
municipal ordinance regulating the speed of vehicles. Of 
the many violators of the speed regulations, but few are 
arrested. * 

When arrested, the average automobile owner is im- 
perturbably unconcerned as to what the judge thinks of 
the matter, calmly denies having violated the speed laws 
in the slightest degree, and by the hocus-pocus of delays 
and pettifogging, either succeeds in discrediting the testi- 
mony of the law officers, or in having the case dismissed. 

The automobile is the toy of the wealthy. In the eye 
of the law there seems to be a vast difference between the 
fast driving of a horse by an ordinary citizen and the fast 
driving of an automobile by a millionaire. If it so hap- 
pens that the offending automobilist is fined for violating 
the speed laws, he views the matter merely as an un- 
pleasant incident of his ride. The fine, at the most, does 
not disturb him in the least. It imposes no punishment. 
He presents the same contumacious deportment regard- 
less of the fine. He runs his machine to suit his own 
pleasure. 

The. speed ordinances were designed mainly for the 
regulation of vehicles drawn by horses. The punishments 
which they imposed were quite sufficient as deterrents on 
the people at large. The automobilists are a wealthy class 
to whom those fines and penalties are nothing. They are 
representative of wedlth, power, and “pull,” therefore 
they seem to have certain immunities not accorded to the 
humble law breaker. The hostility manifested in many 
sections of New York toward automobilists by the throw- 
ing of missiles, is a logical outcome of the law’s 
inadequacy. 

On this point, Judge R. C. Cornell, of New York, is 
quoted in the Evening Telegram as follows: “In saying 
in court the other day that a man who shot at a reckless 
chauffeur would be perfectly justified, I do not consider 
I was making an intemperate statement.” 

And on the inefficency of the law he is quoted as 
saying : 

The present law is absolutely inadequate to cope with the evil. 
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Fines are of no avail, because the majority of the automobilists 
are rich men. Of late the law has been taken out of the hands 
of the magistrates, so that now all we can do is to hold violators 
of the speed limit for the Court of General Sessions. 

I think the only remedy is to give the owners of machines a 
taste of punishment. The poor chauffeurs too often are made 
scapegoats for their masters. If the owners were sentenced to a 
few nights on a hard cot in a cell, with bread and water, I believe 
the evil would soon be remedied. 

The worst offenders, I think, are the nouveaux riches- persons 
who have suddenly become wealthy. They have never owned fast 
horses, have no conception of speed, and are incapable of handling 
a fast automobile. It is these people, whose heads have been 
turned, that override the public rights. 


It is a strange situation, indeed, where the newly rich 
or the old rich have an immunity from punishment not 
vouchsafed to the new pocr nor the old poor. 





TO STUDY THE GOLDEN TROUT. 

OnE of the most interesting of the American trout, and 
perhaps the most beautifiil of them all,is the golden trout 
of Mount Whitney. The species, so far as known, is 
native only to a féw mountain streams high up on the 
Sierras, and from some of these it has been transferred 
to other streams running into the Kern Valley. 

For a number of years we have heard of an increasing 
scarcity of this beautiful fish, arid reports have reached 
the Bureau of Fisheries that the golden trout is in danger 
of extermination. The matter has again been brought up 
recently, and Mr. Stewart Edward White, the author, has 
called attention to this danger. Still more lately the 
President has taken up the subject, and addressed a letter 
to the Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, asking that 
inquiry be made to learn what should be done for the 
preservation of this species. 

In compliance with the President’s request, Fish Com- 
missioner Bowers is sending out a party to the Mt. 
Whitney region to learn as much as possible about the 
golden trout. Dr. B. W. Everman will have charge of 
the party, and will be accompanied by a number of other 
scientific men who are interested in some aspects of the 
trout’s life. It is believed that if a few specimens of this 
fish can be transferred to a Government hatchery and 
there artificially propagated, the danger to the species 
will cease to exist. 





A NEW JERSEY GAME. PRESERVE. 

AFTER reviewing the unsatisfactory results of stocking 
water with fishes brought from the Great Lakes, the New 
Jersey commissioners express a conviction that instead 
of expending more funds in this direction, they might 
more profitably undertake the establishment of a State 
game preserve where native and imported species might 
have a secure refuge, and whence the covers of the State 
at large might be stocked. ; 

This proposition, whether or not put into effect at the 
expense of any other work of the commission, is most 
sensible. The State game preserve, if only it be as well 
taken care of as are jrivate preserves, will in large 
measure solve the problem of a perpetuated game supply. 








SNAP SHOTS. 

Dr. Jos. KALsrus, secretary of the Pennsvivania Board 
of Game Commissioners, has created something of a sen- 
sation by charging that agents of the Carnegie Institute, 
under cover of collecting birds for the museum of that 
institution, were conducting an extensive traffic in song 
bird skins, of which there were said to be in the museum 
40,000 of those of Pennsylvania birds and 20,000 of those 
of birds from other States. The existence of the skins 
and the bird traffic itself, so far as the Carnegie Institute 
is concerned, was denied: by Dr. W.. J. Holland of the 
museum. The charge is now under investigation, and 
pending the result of the inquiry, comment may be with- 
held. 

» 

There is a broad tendency to guard and restrict very 
rigorously the killing of birds “for scientific purposes.” 
The conditions are much harder than they were for the 
ambitious young scientist. In New York, for instance, 
the last Legislature enacted that applicants for license to 
collect birds for scientific purposes should qualify in a 
bond of $200 for faithful observance of the law. This is 
only one manifestation of the growth of the idea of bird 
protection, which is one of the corispicuous popular move- 





ments of the day. The sentiment has reached Mexico. 
Consul W. W. Canada writes from Vera Cruz that an 
agitation has been on foot looking to the passage of a law 
to prevent the wanton destruction of birds throughout 
this country; a proposed law has already been presented 
to the Government by the Association for the Protection 
of Birds, and it is confidently expected that it will meet 
the approval of the Executive. This law is intended to 
prevent the killing of certain classes of birds useful to the 
agriculturist. Other kinds, such as, for instance, game 
birds, may be killed only at stated periods of the year. 
All-birds of prey, and others destructive to the interests 
of the farmer, may be killed at any time and by anybody. 
Such a law, if rigidly enforced, adds Consul Cxnada, 
cannot fail to be of great benefit to the people of the 
United States, as, for instance, in the case of migratory 
birds that winter in Mexico, or even further south, and 
that return to the north in the proper season if no: <xilled 
off in the meantime. 


It is reported that San Francisco is to have a bexutiful 
aquarium—perhaps the finest in the world. The news 
comes from a San Francisco dispatch, which states that 
Mr. Lloyd Tevis purposes to bild for the public use in 
San Francisco, as a memorial of his father, an aquarium 
which shall cost between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000. It is 
to be built in the Golden Gate Park, to whcse attractions 
it will very greatly add. 


WE shall leave it to Mr. Kelly and Rifleman to deter- 
mine for themselves the burning question cf whether, in 
writing of Daniel Boone and the squirrels ke did or did 
not bark, they should use their own names, pen-names, 
or no names. In a general way, however, i: may be said 
that in writing for Forest AND STREAM or: may do so 
over his own name or over a pseudonym with perfect 
propriety; and he is not to be criticised if he prefers 
anonymity. No one thinks the less of a writer, or gives 
less consideration to what he writes, because his signa- 
ture is a pseudonym. In support of this we might cite 
a hundred pen-names, past and present, which have be- 
come as household words in the homes to which this 
journal finds its way 


OLp JoHN EsQuEMELING, whose racy history of the 
“Buccaneers” was as calculated to make pirate as Walton’s 
“Angler” is to make fishermen, thought it incumbent 
upon him in his preface to warn his readers, lest they 
should be enticed by his chapters into taking up the pro- 
fession of piracy, that it was dangerous business, and that 
most of those who were engaged in it found themselves 
of a sudden precipitated into another world. We recur 
from time to time to the perils of angling, not to deter 
from participation in this most delightful of pastimes, but 
that the sagacious reader of such examples may be warned 
by the fate of others to avoid the hazards, mishaps, and 
casualties which have been their undoing. For as a rule 
the perils are not inherent in the art of angling, bat are 
attendant upon it only as a result of the frailty of human 
nature. Of this class, for instance, were the cases of 
the two salt-water fishermen cited last week who stood 
up in their boats to play a fish, one of them being 
drowned, and the other with difficulty rescued and resus- 
citated. Fishing from a snail boat is perfectly safe, as 
the experience of millions testifies, provided only that 
ordinary prudence be exercised, and that the fisherman 
does not do some “fool thing.” 


z 


A distressing case of fishing fatality is reported from 
Tortugas, Fla., and the pity of it is that it was all so 
avoidable if only the ordinary rules of conduct in a small 
boat at sea had been observed. The captain of a collier 
at the United States coaling station at Tortugas, his wife 
and daughter and two marines were in a dinghy off the 
reef fishing. In a lull in the sport, the captain, “a very 
jolly man” and “a very large man,” reached over and 
playfully tickled his wife, “a very large woman.” The 
wife jumped, the boat went over, and wife, husband and 
daughter were drowned. What makes the melancholy in- 
cident the more worthy of note is that the captain, “a 
man over six feet tall, weighing over 200 pounds, and a 
magnificent specimen of the American sailor,” could not 
swim. 
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A Summer in Newfoundland.—V. 


(Continued from page 48 ) 


THE caribou is the hardiest and most widely distributed 
of the deer family throughout northern North America. 
Extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, his range is 
as wide as the continent itself, and stretches from eastern 
Newfoundland westward to the extremity of the Alaskan 
Peninsula. Bounded on the south by the United States, 
and on the north by the ice-bound Arctic Sea, his home 
is the grandest and wildest wilderness in the world. 
Whether on the great treeless desert of barren ground 
west of Hudson Bay, or among the dense forests of Que- 
bec, or high up in the mountainous plateaus of British 
Columbia, or on the low bogs and marshes of New- 
foundland, he is always a restless roving wanderer, always 
changing his home. Few of us have ever witnessed “la 
foule,” the great fall migration of barren ground caribou, 
when tens of thousands. of the animals travel from the 
vast tundras of Arctic America southward across the 
barren lands to the protection of the forests. The other 
well defined group, comprising the woodland caribou, 
has been divided by scientists into a number of species 
closely correlating with their geographical distribution. 
The theory that an infinite number of variations in nature 
should be followed by an infinite number of names is 
proving very useful in this case, for we now have at 
least five separate species with a possibility of a few 
more. The Newfoundland variety, Rangifer terre-nove 
Bangs, differs but slightly from that found in eastern 
Canada known as R. caribou Gmelin. The former is un- 
questionably a lighter colored animal, and is usually ac- 
credited with larger size, both in body and antlers; but 
specimens of R. caribou have been recorded fully as 
heavy as any from Newfoundland, while very fine sets 
of antlers have been secured from New Brunswick and 
Quebec. However, the antlers of R. terre-nove average 
much larger and heavier than those of R. caribou, and 
to-day the proportion of really good heads to inferior 
ones is very small in New Brunswick. Whether this 
greater massiveness and wider spread of the Newfound- 
land antlers are due to the fact that the colony is only 
partially wooded and contains many thousand square 
miles devoid of forest growth, or whether the better 
pasturage and warmer winters in the island are responsi- 
ble for it, are merely questions for speculation. But it 
is a fact, none the less, that in Newfoundland the heads 
average superior to the thin, narrow-spread antlers of 
eastern Canada. 

To be able to hunt any animal successfully, is merely 
to thoroughly understand its habits and mode of living. 
We know that all antlered game will act similarly under 
certain conditions, for there is no deer in America that 
will not seek safety in flight when the wind brings to his 
nostrils the scent of a human being. But we also know 
that each species has its own individual characteristics, 
and its own well marked peculiarities. Each has its 
preferences for particular localities, either wooded, bar- 
ren or mountainous; each prefers certain kinds of grass, 
browse or moss, and each chooses different times for 
resting, traveling, sleeping or feeding; while all indi- 
viduals conform pretty generally to the habits of the 
species. The man who has studied and knows well the 
habits of one particular moose or caribou, has a pretty 
general knowledge of all the moose or caribou in that 
particular locality, and such a man should j rove the suc- 
cessful hunter. Of course, all animals have their own 
separate peculiarities or individualities, and especially is 
this noticeable when under domestication or in captivity ; 
but in the woods, nature’s laws are strict, and centuries 
of inherited habit have developed instincts which are 
strong and binding, and which must be obeyed in a suc- 
cessful struggle for existence. The caribou is perhaps 
the most individual member of the deer family in North 
America, and the least understood. He has none of the 
suspicious shyness of the white-tail; no sneaking quietly 
along back trails, or skulking under windfalls; no peer- 
ing furtively from under the shadow of the alders, or 
“friezing” in his bed as you unconsciously pass by. He 
is an unsuspicious animal, and his stolid indifference is 
frequently mistaken for boldness. Often a band will 
stand stupidly gazing at the intruder while the latter 
shoots them down. But once fully aroused to the danger 
—once the telltale scent has reached their nostrils—no 
deer ever traveled half as far or rushed as madly onward. 
Once fairly started, no time is spent on doubling trails 
or backward glances; it is one blind, headlong dash for 
miles across the barrens. In the forests cf New Bruns- 
wick moose come down every night to feed around the 
pond where lumbermen have worked and smoked all day. 
In the south deer may be jumped from your very door- 
step, and only trot off a few rods before they forget all 
about it. But the wanderer of the northland loves to be 
alone, and shuns the habitations of men. 

How marked is the contrast in the habits of the deer, 
moose, and caribou. During summertime, in Maine and 
New Brunswick, the former two may be seen in great 
numbers. Living around the edges of ponds and rivers, 
among the spruces and balsams and alder tangles, they 
come out at intervals to stand neck-deep in the water, 
while at night they crop the lily-pads and succulent 
grasses growing on the bottom. It is no unusual sight in 
July to see two or three bull moose standing shoulder- 
deep in the muck, with heads completely submerged be- 
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neath the surface, as they pluck young tender shoots 
from below. In fly-time deer and moose are semi-aquatic, 
but go to the same spot in October or November with 
your rifle, and where is the game? Tracks are there, it 
is true, for the sign is like that in a cattle-yard, but where 
are the bucks and bulls? Not around the water, but high 
up among the maples and birches of the hardwood ridges. 
With the caribou of Newfoundland, the reverse holds 
true. During the warmer months they are difficult to 
find during the daytime, and seek the seclusion of the 
thickest forest growth. Coming out at sundown they 
rarely roam far from the woods, and I have never seen 
one feeding in a pond. One will frequently walk around 
the edge of a lake or bog hole as if for exercise, and 
should the beach be broad and sandy, it will be found a 
favorite lounging place for large stags during the twi- 
light and early morning hours. Such a spot, if regularly 
used by the animals, will prove the very finest watching 
place for early fall hunting during August, for at that 
time the caribou have not assembled on the highlands. 
The does and young stags, it is true, make excursions 
to the barrens every evening, returning to the woods 
usually by eight or nine o’clock in the morning, but the 
heavy old stags, with their short, thick legs and ponder- 
ous bodies, are lazy, and heartily dislike all such ar- 
duous work. In September, however, when moose and 
deer are difficult to locate, then the caribou stags are 
preparing to leave the forests and travel out into the 
open country. Little spruces are torn up bodily; the 
alders hang in tatters where big fellows rub their antlers, 
and before the middle of the month, hard and polished, 
they are brandished before the eyes of admiring does. 
The latter, with fawns and yearlings, have been waiting 
on the open country for a week or two; but now autumn 
has come and the barrens are dotted here and there 
with little herds and companies grazing about, the heavy 
old stags lazily bringing up the rear. This is the time 
for the man with a gun, and neither earlier nor later; 
antlers are peeled, and the fat venison, still untainted by 
the rut, is in prime condition. It is the merest murder 
to kill a stag during the rutting season in October, after 
which, in November, they are poor, thin creatures at best, 
while in December no trophies are carried on their heads. 

The following paragraph contains the gist of an arti- 
cle written for Forest AND STREAM last winter, which 
was intended to explain the game situation and hunting 
methods employed at present in the colony. 

Nine-tenths of the people who go to Newfoundland 
are successful; the other tenth usually miss. For the 
large majority, however, real success exists only as far 
as the procuring of heads is concerned. Of course, if 
the ambition and desire of the sportsman is merely to get 
antlers the easiest possible way, the present method of 
taking game will strongly appeal to him—a method in- 
volving much killing but very little hunting. For a 
description of such sport, let the reader try the last few 
chapters of S. T. Davis’ book entitled, “Caribou Shoot- 
ing in Newfoundland.” There are many men who go 
regularly every fall to the eastern end of Grand Lake 
or the vicinity of Howley and the Topsails, and return 
laden with spoils, well satisfied that they are real big- 
game hunters. The genuine sportsman, however, the 
man who places the killing after the hunting, who en- 
joys the stalking more than the shooting, whose success 
is only appreciated after a week or fortnight of hard 
tramping over a rough country, will hardly care for cari- 
bou hunting in Newfoundland as it is practiced at 
present. For, to use a phrase which I have often heard 
returning sportsmen apply to it, it is “not unlike shooting 
cows in a barnyard.” I do not wish, however, to con- 
demn the game of Newfoundland merely because it is too 
plentiful to afford good sport; such a situation would 
create a strange anomaly, indeed; but I deplore the pres- 
ent method of migration shooting compared with any 
other possible one. 

If the reader will glance at a map of the colony, he 
will see on its western coast a long, narrow peninsula 
stretching one hundred and fifty miles northward to the 
Straits of Belle Isle and the southern extremity of Labra- 
dor. In this great tract thousands of caribou spend the 
summer months, and when the first autumn frosts com- 
mence to nip the vegetation they begin to move slowly 
southward. A very few undoubtedly spend the entire 
winter in the north, as shed antlers have often been 
found well up toward the Straits; but the great majority 
being migratory are compelled to cross the railroad track 
at the narrow base of of this peninsula on their southern 
journey. During late September, October, and well into 
November, an almost continuous stream of the animals 
traverse the comparatively small area around Sandy 
Pond and Howley, and it is to such places as these that 
the majority of sportsmen repair. A camp is put up a 
few miles from the railroad track or on the shore of a 
neighboring pond, where the “deer,” as the Newfound- 
lander terms them, are known to cross in numbers. 
Near-by the hunter takes his stand on the top of some 
neighboring hill or knoll, and waits for caribou to come 
along, scanning the barrens with field glasses, and choos- 
ing the head he desires. In the height of the season, 
forty or fifty are often in sight at once; the stags are 
thoroughly examined, the size of their antlers noted, and 
the one possessing the finest is accordingly singled out 
and shot. No particular skill is required to approach 
within one hundred or even fifty yards of his game, pro- 
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vided the hunter observes that cardinal rule, “keep well to 
leeward.” Should the animal be approaching along a 
lead or runway, the sportsman’s fire is reserved until he 
is absolutely certain to hit the mark. Even concealment 
is often unnecessary, for a caribou cannot, or at any rate 
does not, discriminate between a bush and a man at 
two hundred yards, provided the latter remains motion- 
less. But even should he be detected, a good standing 
shot may generally be obtained while the animal stares 
stupidly at the intruder. During the rutting season the 
Government wisely prohibits all shooting whatever, as 
any would be the merest slaughter. At that time stags 
become very bold. With swollen necks and protruding 
tongues, they travel day and night; eating little or noth- 
ing, they soon become thin and poor, with hindquarters 
shrunken to half their natural size. Some years ago, 
when there was no close season, many an old stag met his 
death by means of a very simple deception practiced by 
the guide. The latter merely walked in a stooping pos- 
ture, through bushes high enough to conceal his legs, 
with.a pair of-antlers held aloft. A dry branch of the 
proper shape was easier to obtain, and often answered 
the purpose just as well. 

_ This method of having the game walk up almost within 
sight of his tent, will neither appeal to nor satisfy the 
man who wants real hunting. Dr. Paul Van Dyke tried 
it three years ago, and found it rather unsatisfactory. He 
tells me that the next time he goes to Newfoundland it 
will not be for migration shooting. Percy Selous, the 
famous African hunter, writes in The Wide World maga- 
zine of about a year ago that he was disgusted with the 
hunting methods employed at Howley, and for real sport 
took a trip to John’s Pond, forty miles up the Terra 
Nova River. 

Hitherto the prevalent notion among sportsmen has 
been that all the caribou migrate southward every autumn, 
returning the following spring; and they are right, to a 
certain extent. The deer do move south in the fall, but 
by no means do they all travel northward at the close of 
winter. The whole central and southern exterior, com- 
prising one-half the area of the island, contains the year 
around vast numbers of non-migratory animals, or those 
which have lost the instinct to migrate. This great wil- 
derness, almost unknown to sportsmen, is the permanent 
home of thousands of caribou which, never having seen 
the railroad, have consequently escaped the murderous 
fusillade at Grand Lake. And it is in the interior that 
the very finest heads are to be procured at the present 
time. The reason for this is obvious; herds which are 
accustomed to regularly cross the railroad track, have 
been-examined with the glasses, and sorted over so often 
during the last ten years that many of the real old stags 
have long since fallen. It is true, small deer are still 
very abundant at Grand Lake, but the migration hunter 
after seeing tweny, thirty, or perhaps a hundred caribou 
every day of his trip, is surprised at the very small pro- 
portion of good heads. 

One gentleman who recently returned from the island, 
counted 160 in ten days, only four of which proved 
worthy of a shot. Another saw eighty stags alone, to say 
nothing of does and fawns, yet he secured but one large 
head; he is a good shot, too. A third, Mr. Edward W. 
Scudder, of Newark, N. J., saw a large quantity of deer 
between Grand and Red Indian lakes, and he reports the 
proportion of old stags to be about one to forty or fifty. 

These sportsmen, with many others whom I could 

name, hunted in September before the migration was well 
under way. Later in the “second season,” during the 
latter part of October and early November, big stags are 
more in evidence, and easier to secure. But during any 
season there is no doubt that the grand old patriarchs— 
the forty and fifty-pointers—are not nearly as abundant 
as some years ago. 
_ On the other hand, men who have penetrated into the 
interior report the proportion of good heads to be much 
greater than along the line of the railroad. Professor 
Thompson, of Princeton, secured three very fine sets of 
antlers with little difficulty; Percy Selous, hunting in the 
Terra Nova country, secured four; and in 1902, accom- 
panied by Frank and Nevin Sayre, of South Bethlehem, 
Pa., I made a trip into the Middle Ridge region south 
of the Sou’west Gander. In eighteen days we saw only 
about eighty caribou, as it was during late August and 
early September, before they had collected on the open 
country, but sixteen were well antlered stags, and we re- 
turned with our full quota. On our way in we met Wil- 
liam M. Prest, of Boston, who had been hunting at 
Island Pond. He carried three first-rate sets, and saw 
several big fellows that escaped. 

It is then to this vast central region—over twenty 
thousand square miles in extent, a country of unknown 
lakes and streams, of broad open barrens and rolling 
hills—that the sportsman is asked to direct his attention. 
At the falls I was already well within its boundaries, and 
in the heart of a first-rate caribou region, but the smoke 
and noise of 1 week had driven them from the immediate 
vicinity of the camp, so we decided to push on further 
into the interior, toward a‘range of hills that loomed 
up on the eastern horizon. 

On the morning before the storm Jim had packed 
out a load of smoked salmon to the settlements, and as 
it was at least a five days’ journey there and back, could 
hardly be expected to return before the morrow. Be- 
sides, the moss and “tucks” were saturated, and neither 
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makes the easiest kind of a carpet over which to tramp. 
It sounds very enticing in the railroad guide book when 
we read of “a delightful walk over the moss,” but should 
the latter in places be nearly a foot thick, and as full of 
water as a wet sponge, fifteen or twenty miles with a 
fifty-pound pack create no very pleasant anticipations in 
the mind of a packer. With Jim we awaited a fresh sup- 


ply of tea, “baccy,” and baking powder, a few more trout . 


flies, and my rifle, which had been left at his home on 
our way in, as being wholly superfluous while salmon 
fishing. 

So William proposed pushing on that day to Andrew’s. 
Pond, some ten miles to the eastward, where caribou 
were always plentiful, and the brook trout had never seen 
the colors of an artificial fly. He carried the heavier 
pack, firmly secured after the Indian faShion with a tump 
line across his forehead, but I carried Jim’s loose-locked 
muzzleloading shotgun with about eight loads of buckshot 
and exactly eleven caps. It was an old historic heirloom, 
and had killed hundreds of beaver in its day; but now, 
merely a worn out relic of the past, loose and ricketty, 
and always guaranteed to do damage at either end. Vast 
barrens covered with rank wet moss stretched out before 
us, crossed and recrossed by well-worn deer leads, each 
trending in a different directicn. Some of these runways 
were a good two feet deep and filled to the brim with 
muddy rain water; others, faintly discernible in the grass, 
showed fresh sign made the previous night. Once an 
old hen ptarmigan and her brood of nearly grown chicks, 
‘flushed with a noisy whirr from beneath our feet; but 
with this single exception, not a creature stirred over the 
desolate expanse. 

It was well toward four o’clock when, rounding a great 
mass of boulders, the welcome sight of water greeted our 
eyes far below in the valley, and two hours later, emerg- 
ing from the woods, we stood upon the shore of Andrew’s 
Pond. Here occurred the most exasperating experience 
as a sportsman that it has ever beet my misfortune to en- 
dure, and I will relate it in all its details. The pond was 
over a mile in length, surrounded on all sides by a thick, 
almost impenetrable, tangle of stunted spruce and balsam. 
At one end a gradually receding shore sloped down gently 
to the water’s edge in a beach of white, hard sand a few 
yards wide and a quarter of a mile in length—just such 
a spot as caribou choose for an evening stroll. This 
beach was divided at its center into two separate stretches 
by the inlet of the pond, a stream some thirty yards 
wide; and the whole shore was covered with broad, 
cloven tracks, showing that more than one animal wan- 
dered by daily between sunset and dawn. A shotgun is 
hardly a dignified weapon for the pursuit of such noble 
game as caribou, and for such a purpose it is justly 
tabooed by sportsmen; but that particular evening Wil- 
liam and [ did not pose as sportsmen, but were content 
as pot-hunters pure and simple. 

WILLIAM ARTHUR BABSON. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


The Grape Vine Telegraph. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

We would often wonder how our Indians always man- 
aged to find out all that had happened, or was going to 
happen, as soon’as we knew it ourselves—often before 
even we knew it. We dubbed their source of information 
the “grapevine telegraph.” 

About 1877 Dull Knife’s band of northern Cheyennes 
were sent from Camp Robinson, Nebraska, to join the 
southern Cheyennes at the Darlington Agency (Fort 
Reno) in the Indian Territory. They were never con- 
tented there, the climate was killing them, they said; and 
they had tried to go north again several times, but had 
always been driven back, and all through the summer of 
1878 we were looking for them to make another attempt 
to go. ; 

There were only two troops of cavalry at Reno to hold 
about 5,000 Indians here, and we had to watch these In- 
dians closely. In the fall, about the first of October, I 
think it was, I was down at Fort Sill with two wagons 
after a load of lime, and was in camp below the post, 
when one morning iust at daylight old Stumbling 
Bear, a Kiowa chief, paid the camp a visit. He was no 
doubt looking for his breakfast, as he would not go over 
one hundred miles out of his way at any time to bring me 
news. He never had had much use for me since the 
time several years before this when I had lined up a party 
of men I had out with his band to shoot him for disobey- 
ing my orders. Coming into camp after the usual 
“How,” he said: “Mebbe so, Cheyennes go,” pointing 
north. They had left late the afternoon before. 

We had a telegraph line here, a single wire that we 
had put up ourselves; it ran from Gainesville, Texas, 
through Sill and Reno up to Fort Supply. 

I went up to the office richt away and found the opera- 
tor, an enlisted man, fast asleep. He had not heard from 
Reno since noon yesterday, he told me. Going to his key 
while he was dressing, I began to call for “R,” our sig- 
nal at Reno, but could not get an answer. Then the 
operator took his key and continued to call, but he got 
no answer either. I thought I knew what was wrong. 
That operator at Reno belonged to our troop, and he was 
no doubt out after Indians now. 

After a while we got a 1eply. Someone who could tele- 
graph had been hunted up. He was another telegrapher 
like myself—a slow one. After he had made several at- 
tempts at it, he told us that the Cheyennes had gone at 
last, and that our troop had followed them. There was 
not much more than half a troop there, thirty men, to fol- 
low anything; the rest of us were scattered all over the 
country on details just like mine, and the other troop dare 
not be sent also; if it had been sent, then other Indians, 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes, would have lost no time in 
going upon a raid to Kansas also. 

The northern Cheyennes went clear across western 
Kansas, leaving a trail of fire and blood behind them, and 
were finally rounded up at Camp Robinson. The troop 
got in ahead of them once, and in the fight that followed 
lost one man, the blacksmith, but did not stop the In- 
dians; they kept on burning ranches and killing settlers. 
The troop brought these Indians back, though, all except 
Dull Knife, he was kept up there-a prisoner, and a new 
chief, Standing Elk, brought the band back. It took them 
about ten days to go up, and nearly as many weeks to 
come back again. 








- > 

It is about seventy miles from Reno to Sill; some In- 
dian rode his pony these seventy miles between dark and 
some time before daylight next morning and brought this 
news here. Some southern Cheyenne chief had sent him, 
with the expectation that the Kiowas would go out next, 
then the others here at Darlington would go. 

Casta BLANCO. 


Nine Thousand Feet Above the Sea. 


_GARDNERVILLE, Nevada, July 4.—Editor Forest and 

Stream: Can it be possible on this glorious Fourth of 
July that anybody in Uncle Sam’s vast domain is swelter- 
ing in heat or wishing for a cake of ice on which they 
may sit? Are any sick, or is life a burden or monotonous 
to any? I presume so; but it hardly seems ousaiie 
viewed from this peak of the Sierra Nevadas. As I write 
the temperature suggests early spring. Vast banks of 
snow many feet deep lie close to camp, lending a nA 
ness and vigorous life to this glorious atmosphere utterly 
indescribable. Are you sick or tired? Do you imagine 
you feel old age creeping over? Does the thought 
now intrude that after all your hopes and efforts, life is 
likely to prove a failure, and happiness and contentment 
as far away as when you began life’s battle? If so, take 
the writer’s advice and follow his example; pack your 
grip and also that of the partner of all your joys and sor- 
rows; bid farewell to business for an indefinite period; 
say to care and worry, “Go to thunder!” and to ambition, 
“Get thee behind me, Satan, what canst thou avail me if 
I sacrifice health and strength and happiness and only 
grasp thee on the brink of the grave?” Then resolutely 
climb the highest peak of these grand old mountains; 
higher and yet higher, until you feel a new life entering 
in at your nostrils and vibrating through every fiber of 
your being; and there, where perpetual snow-banks gleam 
in the summer's sun, and countless flowers bloom between 
those banks of white, you pitch your camp, in an at- 
mosphere so pure and surroundings so peaceful and 
healthful that the most hopeless invalid must feel a new 
life and fresh hope stealing over him. 

In an atmosphere so pure as this, fresh meat will hang 
for weeks without tainting. 

One can see from these snow-capped peaks range after 
range of rugged mountains, with beautiful and fertile val- 
leys between. Lake Tahoe, although many miles distant, 
seems almost at our feet. The Sacramento Valley, al- 
though two hundred miles away, can be plainly seen; and 
it is said that on a clear day Salt Lake City and the Great 
Salt Lake, six hundred miles distant, can be seen from 
one of these peaks. 

This is the season for fish in these mountain streams 
and lakes. He who has not wandered along the banks of 
a leaping, bubbling mountain stream, and felt the ecstatic 
chills chase up and down the spine as a splendid fish 
makes his grand rush, and the reel sings and the rod 
bends—he who has not felt these joys has failed to taste 
of some of the most exquisite thrills that man can feel. 

Not far from where | write a beautiful little lake 
nestles in the mountain tops several hundred feet higher 
than Lake Tahoe, and is alive with speckled trout. Our 
mountain streams are stocked with a variety of trout 
which are peculiar to these mountains. They are a little 
larger than the eastern speckled trout, which they resem- 
ble very much in shape and general appearance, but lack 
the red spots. They are a very gamy fish, more so, if 
possible, than our eastern trout. In my next I will write 
of the game in these mountains. 

Mrs. Thomas and I came here some months ago from 
Delaware in hope of regaining lost health, and the result 
has been more than could be expected. We live in an 
open tent, and have discontinued the use of medicine. I 
will be pleased to answer any questions concerning this 
country, its game, or other resources. 








S. H. Tuomas. 


Trails of the Pathfinders.—XII. 


Lewie and Clark, 
(Concluded from page 6.) 


THE winter was spent chiefly in procuring food, and in 
observing the natives, and the geography of the neigh- 
boring country, and the expedition has not expected to 
leave their permanent camp, Fort Clatsop, before the first 
of April. By the first of March, however, the elk, on 
which they chiefly depended for food, had moved away 
to ascend the mountains, and their trade goods being 
almost exhausted, they were now too poor to purchase 
feod from the Indians. It was evident that they must 
start back up the river, in the hope of there finding food, 
and must reach the point where they had left their horses 
before the Indians there should have moved off across the 
mountains or dispersed over the country. 

During the winter they had worked hard at dressing 
skins, so that they were now well clad; and had besides 
three or four hundred pairs of moccasins. They still had 
also 140 pounds of powder and about twice that weight of 
lead, enough to carry them back. 

On the 23d of March, therefore, after giving certificates 
to some of the Indian chiefs, and leaving tacked up on 
one of their cabins a notice of their successful crossing of 
the continent, and their start back, they took leave of the 
Indians, and set out in two canoes up the Columbia. As 
they passed along they at first found little difficulty in 
securing provisions from the acquaintances they had 
made while descending the river; and besides this, the 
hunters killed some game. Before long, however, they 
began to meet Indians coming down the river who in- 
formed them that they had been driven from the Great 
Rapids by lack of provisions, their winter store of dried 
fish having become exhausted, and the salmon not being 
expected for a month or more. This was dismal news to 
people who were ascending tke river in the hope of ob- 
taining provisions, but there was nothing for them to 
do except to keep on, living on the country as well as 
they could, trying to reach the place where they had left 
their horses before the Indians should have departed. 
Their hunters succeeded in killing some deer and elk on 
the south side of the river, though there seemed to be no 
game on the north. Besides that, the deer killed were 
so extremely thin in flesh that it hardly seemed worth 
while to bring them into camp. 





s Many of the Indians still stoed in great fear of the 
“medicine” of the white men; and Captain Clark, return- 
ing from a short exploring trip, saw an example of this: 
‘On entering one of the apartments of the house, Captain 
Clark offered several articles to the Indians in exchange 
for wappatoo ; but they appeared sullen and ill-humored, 
and refused to give him any. He therefore sat down by 
the fire opposite to the men, and, drawing a portfire 
match from his pocket, threw a small piece of it into the 
flames; at the same time he took out his pocket compass, 
and by means of a magnet which happened to be in his 
inkhorn, made the needle turn round very briskly, The 
match immediately took fire, and burned violently, on 
which the Indians, terrified at this strange exhibition, 
brought a quantity of wappatoo and laid it at his feet, 
begging him to put out the bad fire; while an old woman 
continued to speak with great vehemence, as if praying 
and imploring protection. After receiving the roots, Cap- 
tain Clark put up the compass, and, as the match went out 
of itself, tranquillity was restored, though the women and 
children still sought refuge in their beds and behind the 
men. He now paid them for what he had used, and, after 
lighting his pipe and smoking with them, continued down 
the river.” 

The hunters still were killing some game, but it was so 
thin as to be unfit for use; six deer and an elk were left 
in the timber, while two deer and a bear were brought 
in. The wappatoo was now largely the food of all the 
Indians; the bulb, which grows in all the ponds of the 
interior, 1s gathered by the women, who, standing in deep 
water, feel about in the mud for the roots of the plant, 
and ‘detach the bulbs with their toes; these rise to the 
surface and are thrown into the canoe. The roots are 
like a small potato, and are light and very nutritious. 

A few days later they obtained from the Indians the 
skin of a “sheep” (mountain goat), which is described 
so that there is no doubt about the identification. The 
hunters also killed three black-tailed deer. Near 
Sepulcher Rock, a burial place for the surrounding tribes, 
Captain Clark crossed the river in the endeavor to pur- 
chase a few horses, by which they might transport their 
baggage and some provisions across the mountains, but 
in this he was unsuccessful. However, some Indians were 
met, who promised a little later to meet them and furnish 
some horses. At the foot of the Great Narrows four 
were purchased to assist in carrying the baggage and the 
outfit over the portage. 

The Indians at the upper end were rejoicing over the 
catching of the first salmon; and they were so good- 
natured that they sold the white men four more horses 
for two kettles, which reduced the stock of kettles to one. 
There was a good deal of trouble here from thefts by the 
Indians, and from their practice of trading articles and 
then returning and giving back the price that they had re- 
ceived and demanding articles that had been traded. So 
annoying did this become, that Captain Clark declared to 
the Indians in council assembled that the next man caught 
thieving would be shot; and a little bit later he was 
obliged to threaten to burn the village. At last, however, 
they got away, with ten horses, and proceeding up the 
river secured a few others. By this time they had ex- 
hausted pretty much all their trade goods, and the 
capacity to buy was about at an end. ‘The Indian tribes 
that they were passing now did not seem to be particu- 
larly friendly, and held themselves aloof; but a chief of 
the Walla Wallahs, whom they met a little later, treated 
them most hospitably, and in striking contrast to the peo- 
ple that they had lately seen. This chief presented Cap- 
tain Clark with a fine horse, and received in return a 
sword, one hundred balls, some powder, and some other 
small presents. The chief helped them cross the river in 
his canoes, ‘and they’ camped on the Columbia, at the 
mouth of the Walla Wallah River. They now possessed 
twenty-three horses, and on the whole were in. pretty 
good shape, except that they had but little food, and had 
nothing left ‘which they could trade for food. About the 
first of May’they met a party of Indians, consisting of 
one of the chiefs of the Nez Percés who had gone down 
Lewis River with them the previous year, and had been 
of great servige to them, and who, hearing that they were 
returning, had come to meet them with ten young men. 
They were now out of provisions, but at an Indian camp 
not far-off managed to obtain two lean dogs and some 
roots. ‘As they went on they learend that most of the 
Nez Percés were scattered out gathering spring roots, but 
the Indian in whose charge their horses had been left 
was not far away. 

At this point the explorers were applied to by the two 
or three persons who were ill, and their simple treatment 
benefiting the Indians, their fame greatly increased. The 
white men were careful to give the Indians only harmless 
medicine, trying to assist nature rather than to do any- 
thing that was radical. The Indians who had been bene- 
fited gave material evidence of their gratitude. Since they 
had been on the Columbia River the Indians had made 
great fun of the white men because they ate dogs, and it 
was just after their experience in doctoring, but at an- 
other village, that “an Indian standing by, and looking 
with great derision at our eating dog’s flesh, threw a 
pcor half-starved puppy almost into Captain Lewis’s plate, 
laughing heartily at the humor of it. Captain Lewis took 
up the animal and flung it back with great force into the 
fellow’s face, and seizing his tomahawk, threatened to cut 
him down if he dared to repeat such insolence. He im- 
mediately withdrew, apparently much mortified, and we 
continued our dog repast very quietly.” Continuing their 
journey, they were again applied to for medical advice 
and assistance, but declined to practice without remunera- 
tion. One or two small operations were performed; and 
a woman who had been treated, declaring the next day 
that she felt much better, her husband brought up a 
horse, which they at once killed. 

Having crossed the river, on the advice of the Indians 
that more game was to be found, they kept on their way, 
and the day after the hunters brought in four deer, which, 
with the remains of the horse, gave them for the moment 
an abundant supply of food. Here they met Twisted 
Hair, in whose charge they had left their horses, who 
told them that, owing to the care that he had taken of 
their horses, he had been obliged to quarrel with other 
chiefs, who were jealous with him, and that finally he had 
given up the care of the horses, which were now scat- 

tered. They soon recovered twenty-one of their horses— 
most of which were in good condition—a part of their 
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saddles, and some powder and lead, which had been put 
in the cache with them. The Indians gave them two fat 
young horses for food, asking nothing in return, and the 
hospitality and generosity of these Indians made a great 
impression on the white men, who were now disposed to 
treat them with a great deal more courtesy and considera- 
tion than had been their custom. Captain Lewis at this 
meeting is quite enthusiastic about these Chopunnish In- 
dians, whom he describes as industrious, cleanly, and 
generous—a report quite different from that made on the 
way down the riv-r. ’ 
At the village ..here they camped May 11, the Indians 
lived in a single house, one hundred and fifty feet long, 
built of sticks, straw and dried grass. It contained about 
twenty-four fires, about doubie that number of families, 
and might muster, perhaps, one hundred fighting men. 
The difficulty of talking to these Indians was great, for 
Captains Lewis and Clark were obliged to speak in Eng- 
lish to one of the men, who translated this. in French 
to Chabonneau, who interpreted to his wife in Minne- 
tari, she told it in Shoshoni to a young Shoshoni prisoner, 
who finally explained it to the Nez Percés in their own 
tongue. After the council was over, the wonders of the 
compass, the spyglass, the magnet, the watch, and the 
air-gun were all shown to the Indians. Here they were 
obliged also to do a good deal of doctoring, and finally 
another council was held, at which it was agreed by the 
Indians to follow the advice of Captains Lewis _and 
Clark. Presents were made by the Indians to the whites ; 
and to each chief was given a flag, a pound of powder, 
and fifty balls; and the same to the young men who had 
presented horses to them. They also paid the man who 
had charge of their horses, in part, agreeing with him 
to give the balance so soon as the remainder of the horses 
v rought in. } 
ae ro rath of May they crossed the river and made a 
camp, where they purposed to wait until the snow had 
melted in the mountains. The hunters killed two bears 
and some small game, much of which they gave to the 
Indians, to whom it was a great treat, since they seldom 
had a taste of flesh. Many patients continued to be 
brought to them whom they doctored, and with some 
success, s 
Early in June they began to make preparations to cross 
the mountains, though the Indians told them it would be 
impossible to do this before about the first of July. They 
were now well provided with animals, each man having 
a good riding horse, with a second horse for a pack, and 
some loose horses to be used in case of accident, or for 
food. The salmon had not yet come up the river. They 
started on the 15th of June in a rain, and on the way 
found three deer, which their hunters had killed. They 
soon began to climb the mountains, and before long found 
themselves traveling over hard snow, which bore up their 
horses well, but it was evident that the journey would be 
too long to make, since for several days travel there 
would be no food for the animals. So they were obliged 
to turn back and wait for the warmer weather. , 
Two men who had been sent back to the Indian village 
to hurry up the Indians who had promised to cross the 
mountains with them, and make peace with the Indians on 
the Upper Missouri, returned with three Indians, who 
agreed to go with the party to the falls of the ee 
in consideration of receiving two guns. They. pushe 
along over the mountains, usually keeping on the divide, 
to head all streams and not cross any running - 
The country was completely covered with snow. On the 
26th of June they camped high up on the mountains, 
where there was good food for the horses. The traveling 
was pleasant, the snow hard. Their provisions had now 
about given out, however, except that they still had some 
roots; but now and then a deer was killed, which kept 
rom absolute starvation. 
oe jay 1 they had reached a country where game — 
quite abundant, deer, elk and big-horn being plenty in the 
neighborhood. It was determined tadivide the party; 
and to cover more country on the return ftiam;they ha 
when coming out. Captain Lewis, with nine jen, was to 
go to. the Falls of the Missouri, leave three ‘men there to 
prepare carts for transporting baggage am canoes across 
the portage, and with the remaining six t ascend — 
River and explore the country there. The remain —- ° 
the party were to go to the head of the Jefferson- ae 
where nine men under Sergeant Ordway should oes 
it with the canoes. Captain Clark’s party was to go to the 
Yellowstone, there build canoes, and go down that — 
with seven men; whle Sergeant Pryor, with two ot * 
should take the horses overland to the pons 
thence go north to the British posts on the Assinaboine, 
and induce Mr. Henry to persuade some of the Sioux 
chiefs to go with him to Washington. This .plan was 
ied out. ’ : 
— Lewis’s party kept on their way until they 
reached Dearborn River; but before they got to it they 
saw signs of buffalo, and even had glimpses of the me. 
They were now in a good game country, and made rapi 
pr . and before long found themselves at their old 
station, White Bear Island. During the flood of the river 
the water had entered their cache and spoiled much of 
their property. They had much trouble here with lost 
horses, and one of their men, riding suddenly upon a 
bear, his horse wheeled and threw him, and the bear 
drove him up into a tree, where he was kept all day. — ; 
Captain Lewis now started to explore the Maria's 
River; and, pushing his way up it, almost reached the 
foot of the Rocky Mountains. Here they met a band of 
Indians, who stated that they were Gros Ventres of the 
prairie, or, as Lewis and Clark put it, Minnetari of Fort 
de Prairie; and who, after some hesitation, appeared to 
be friendly enough, and smoked with Captain Lewis. 
e themselves as willing to be at peace with 
the Indiafis across the mountains, but said that those In- 
dians Jately killed a number of their relations. How- 
ever, white men and Indians came together, but Canin 


Fields ey > 
four of . As soon as Fi r saw 

Indian running off with their two rifles they pursued 
Sim, anb-onentaking bin, stabbed him through the heart 
with a knife. The other guns were recovered without 
killing ‘any of the Indians; but as were trying to 

main ’ . 

and shoot them. He himself ran after two other Indians, 


who wére driving away another bunch of horses, and so 
nearly overtook them that they left twelve of their own 
animals, but continued to drive off one belonging to the 
white men. Captain Lewis had now run as far as he 
could, and calling to the Indians several times that unless 
they gave up the horse he would shoot, he finally did so, 
and killed an Indian. The other men now began to come 


up, having recovered a considerable number of the | 


horses; they had lost one of their own horses and cap- 
tured four belonging to the Indians. They now retreated 
down the river with the horses that they had, but took 
aething from the Indians’ camp. 

These Indians were probably not Gros Ventres, as 
stated in the Lewis and Clark journal. Precisely the 
same story was told me fifteen or twenty years ago by 
the oldest Indian in the Blackfoot camp, as having hap- 
pened on Birch Creek, a branch of the Maria’s. The In- 
dian killed by Fields was named Side Hill Calf, and the 
aged man who related the story said that he was a boy 
with the Indian war party. 

Captain Lewis, believing that they would be promptly 
pursued by a much larger party of lndieas and attacked, 
at once began a retreat. The Indian horses which had 
been captured proved good ones, the plains’ were level, 
and they rode hard for more than eighty miles, only stop- 
ping twice to kill a buffalo and to rest their horses. They 
stopped at two o’clock in the morning, and at daylight 
started on again, and at last when they reached the Mis- 
souri they heard the report of a gun, and then others, 
and before long had the satisfaction of seeing their 
friends going down the river. They landed, and Captain 
Lewis’s party, after turning loose the horses, eribarked, 
with the baggage, and kept on down the stream. Before 
long they met Sergeants Gass and Willard, who were 
bringing down horses from the falls, and now the whole 
party had come together, except Captain Clark’s outfit, 
which had gone down the Yellowstone. 

The journey down the Missouri was quickly made, and 
at the mouth of the Yellowstone a note was found from 
Captain Clark, who had gone on before them. Not far 
below this Captain Lewis, while hunting elk on a willow 
grove sandbar, was shot in the thigh by his companion, 
Cruzatte, who apparently mistook him for an elk, he be- 
ing clad in buckskin. At first Captain Lewis thought that 
they had been attacked by Indians, but no signs of In- 
dians being found, the conclusion that Cruzatte had shot 
him, apparently by mistake, seemed inevitable. On 
August 12 they met Captain Clark’s party, whose adven- 
tures had been much less startling than theirs. His party 
had started up Wisdom River, on the west side of the 
mountains, and crossing over to the head of the Jefferson, 
had passed through a beautiful country—the Beaverhead 
—very lovely in its surroundings, with fertile soil, and 
abounding in game. 

Most of the party had gone down the river in canoes, 
but a few men had been left on the land to drive down 
the horses. A part of these, under Sergeant Ordway, 
kept on down the river, while at the mouth of the Madi- 
son, Captain Clark, with ten men and the wife and child 
of Chabonneau, taking the fifty horses, crossed over to 
go to the Yellowstone and descend it. When they reached 
the Yellowstone, they followed it down for some little 
time, through a country abounding in buffalo, deer and 
elk. Very likely they would have gone on further but 
for an accident to one of the men, who was so badly hurt 
that he could not sit on his horse. Small timber being 
found, canoes were constructed, which were lashed to- 
gether and loaded preparatory to setting out. While all 
this was being done, twenty-four of their horses disap- 
peared, and a little search showed a piece of rope and a 
moccasin, which made it clear that the horses had been 
run off by the Indians. Sergeant Pryor, with two men, 
was ordered to take the remaining horses down the river 
to the mouth of the Bighorn, where they should be 
crossed, and from here he was to take them to the Man- 
dans. The canoes which went on down the river passed 
various streams, and at one point came upon what ap- 
peared to have been a medicine lodge of the Blackfeet. 
At a stream to which they gave the name of Horse Creek, 
they found Pryor with his animals. He -had had much 
trouble in driving the horses, since, as many of them had 
been used by the Indians in hunting buffalo, whenever 
they saw a bunch of buffalo they would set off in pursuit 
and surround them. To prevent this, Sergeant: Pryor 
was obliged to send one man ahead of the horse herd to 
drive away the buffalo. 

From the top of Pompey’s Pillar Captain Clark had a 
wide and beautiful prospect over the country, dotted 
everywhere by herds of buffalo, elk, and wolves. Big- 
horn were abundant here and further down the stream, 
and the noise of the buffalo—for this was now the rutting 
season—was continuous. The large herds of elk were so 
gentle that they might be approached within twenty paces 
without being alarmed. The abundance of buffalo was 
so great that the travelers were in great fear, either that 
they would come into their camp at night and destroy 
their boats by trampling on them, or that the herds, 
which were constanly crossing the river, would upset the 
boats. Bears, also, were very abundant, and quite as 
fierce as they had been on the Missouri. Captain Clark 
killed one, the largest female that they had seen, and so 
old that the canine teeth had been worn quite smooth. 
Mosquitoes here were terribly abundant; several times, it 
is said, they lighted on the rifle barrels in such numbers 
that it was impossible to take sight. 

On August 8 they were joined by Sergeant Pryor and 
his men, who had no horses; every one of them had been 
taken off the second day after they left the party by 
Indians. They followed them for a short distance, but 
without overtaking them; and finally coming back to the 
river, built two rowboats, in which they came down the 
stream with the utmost safety and comfort. On the 11th 
of August they met two trappers, who had left Illinois in 
the summer of 1804, and had spent the following winter 
with the Tetons, where they had and swindled a 
French trader out of all his goods. They told Captain 
Clark that the Mandans and Minnetaries were at war 
with the Arikaras, and had killed two of them; and also 
that the Assinaboines were at war with the Mandans, 
news which could not have been very pleasing to the ex- 
plorers, whose efforts on their way up the river had been 


so strong for 
The party having on August 12, they 


come together 
on down the river, and two days later reached the 
Tlie ate Here they had protracted 


cils with the Mandans and Minnetaries, and tried hard to 
persuade some of them to go on with them to Washing- 
ton. Colter applied to the commanding officers for per- 
mission to join the two trappers who had come down the 
river to this point, and he was accordingly discharged, 
supplied with powder and lead, and a number of other ar- 
ticles which might be useful to him. The next day he 
started back up the river. What Colter’s subsequent ad- 
ventures were is well known to anyone who has followed 
the course of early exploration in the West. Colter’s 
ell, if we recollect right, was perhaps the first name 
ae applied to the geyser basins of the Yellowstone 
ark. 
Though the Mandans and Minnetaries were friendly and 
hospitable as possible, and gave them great stores of corn, 
none of the principal men would consent to go to Wash- 
ington. They promised, however, to be more attentive to 
the requests of the white men, to keep peace with their 
neighbors, and sane apeaety pleased and proud of the gift 
to the chief of the Minnetaries, Le Borgne, of the swivel, 
for which Captain Clark no longer had any use, as it 
could not be discharged from the canoes on which they 
were traveling. Here, too, they discharged their interpre- 
ter, Chabonneau, who wished to remain with his wife and 
child. One of the chiefs, Big White, consented, with his 
wife and child, to accompany the white men. Before the 
expedition finally left the village there was a last talk 
with the Indians, who sent word to the Arikaras by Cap- 
tain Clark, inviting them to come up and meet them; that 
they really desired peace with the Arikaras. but that they. 
could place no dependence on anything that the Sioux 
might say. 

Keeping on down the river, they found game plenty, 
and the mosquitoes troublesome. At the Arikara village 
they were well received, and found there a camp of 
Cheyennes, also friendly. The Rees expressed willingness 
to follow the advice that Captain Clark had given them, 
but made many excuses for the failure to follow their 
counsels of the year before. The Cheyenne chief invited 
the white men to his lodge, and Captain Clark presented 
a medal to the chief, to that individual’s great alarm, for 
he feared that it was medicine, and might in some way 
harm him. The Cheyennes are described as friendly and 
well-disposed, though shy. The trip down the river was 
unmarked by adventure. Enormous quantities of buffalo 
were seen, and on the 3oth of August they came upon a 
party of Teton Sioux, under a chief called Black Bull. 
Other Sioux were seen, and on September 3 they came to 
the trading post of a Mr. James Airs, who presented each 
of the pw with as much tobacco as he could use for the 
rest of the voyage, and also gave them a barrel of flour. 
Below the mouth of the Big Sioux River they passed 
Floyd’s grave, which they found had been opened. Two 
days later they passed the trading post of one of the 
Choteau, and a little later the Platte; and at last, on 
September 20, reached. the little village of La Charette. 
On September 23 they reached St. Louis, and went on 
shore, where they received “a most hearty and hospitable 
welcome from the whale village.” 


Georce Birp GRINNELL. 


Concerning Taking Vacations. 

Wymore, Nebraska, July 14.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: After reading some of the communications in 
Forest AND STREAM lately on the subject of “Vacations,” 
I am pleasantly reminded of a little story I once heard, 
which ran about as follows: 

In a small western city there once lived a man by the 
name of Jones, called by his acquaintances “Old Jones,” 
who was very wealthy. The amount of his wealth could 
only be surmised, as he kept his business entirely to 
himself. 

In the course of time he died, and speculation was rife 
as to the amount of property he left. 

Then another citizen by the name of Smith said he 
could find out how much property old Jones had left, be- 
cause Judge Brown was a friend of his, and the Judge 
had written old Jones’ will. So Smith called upon Judge 
Brown, and after some preliminaries, he said: “By the 
way, Judge, you wrote old Jones’ will, did you not?” 

Judge Brown then said, “Yes, sir, I wrote- the will.” 

Then Smith said: “Well, Judge, how much did the old 
man leave?” 

And the Judge said, “Oh, he left all he had.” 

A. D. McCanpzess. 


Glatmyal History. 


The Frog’s -Provender. 


Ossinine, N. Y., July 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In your issue of July 16, I notice articles on the food 
of frogs and suspended animation in fishes, both of which 
I can corroborate. Among other articles of diet I have 
found inside large frogs numerous crawfish, a few small 
turtles, not quite as large as a silver half dollar, a fish 
(probably a chub) nearly as long as the body of the frog 
that had swallowed it, and a sandpiper. 

One summer while occupying a cottage on Rainbow 
Lake in the Adirondacks, I became personally acquainted 
with two batrachians. The acquaintance was formed 
through the medium of a slender white float which I had 
whittled out of a pine stick. While fishing at the boat 
landing for sunfish the float was kept constantly in 
motion by the fish nibbling at the bait. Soon I noticed a 
frog approaching the float by swimming under water, ri&s- 
ing to the surface to take observations, and again ad- 
vancing. When within about a foot of the flodt, he 
sprang, seized it, and endeavored to swim away with it. 
This was repeated two or three times, until froggie be- 
came disgusted, when he dived and disappeared. Next 
day he repeated his visit, and by drawing the float in I 
lured him to within four or five feet of the a. 
then immersed a rade water, leaving the 
an 
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appeared and attempted to approach the float, but frog 
No. 1, with a savage rush, chased him away. é 

Not long after this one of our party shot a red squirrel, 
and his skin (turned inside out) was thrown into the 
water. Soon a number of sunfish were pulling it about, 
and+that\was the signal for frog No, 1. This time he ap- 
proached boldly on the surface, caught hold of the mov- 
ing skin, shook it, pushed it with his forefeet, and en- 
deavored to swim away with it. After a few ineffectual 
efforts to swallow it, he abandoned it and disappeared. I 
have known frogs to snap at worms, red flannel, artificial 
flies, bare hooks, and lead sinkers, and I believe they will 
endeavor to swallow any moving object that comes within 
their reach, and that is not too large. 

Turtles and frogs are very much attached to each other, 
and if opportunity offers, it is only the question of size 
as to which shall occupy the outside position, and which 
shall be strictly in it. _ 

Regarding suspended animation in fishes, I have seen 
catfish which had been speared through the ice, frozen 
stiff, left in that condition over night, and on_ being 
thawed out in cold water swim around, apparently little 
the worse for their treatment. Epwarp F. BALL, 





Brooktyn, N. Y., July 17—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In your issue of the 16th inst., | notice with interest G. 
B. G.’s note on the frog’s provender. In substantiation 
I cite the following, which might prove interesting to 
some of your readers. Along back in the ’60s, an ac- 
quaintance of mine resided at West Hills, just back of 
Huntington, L, L., on the old Cold Spring Harbor road. 
Opposite his pasture lot was an old pond, where his 
cattle watered and his ducklings took their first lessons 
(and generally their last) in aquatic accomplishments. 
Through this pond ran an old division post and rail fence, 
the bottom rails of which were partly submerged, leaving 
the upper surface above water exposed to the sunlight. 
Here during the greater part of the day the frogs—great 
green fellows, with voices like fog-horns—could be seen 
basking in the sun. One dav as I passed on my way to 
shoot woodcock, I noticed a fine brood of ducklings sport- 
ing in the water, and as I gazed a ripple appeared, and a 
duckling disappeared beneath the surface and did not re- 
turn. Shortly after another frog mounted the rail, look- 
ing pretty self-satisfied. Two more ducklings disappeared, 
and a little later two more frogs as big’ as good sized 
kittens mounted the rail. I moved around the pond so as 
to get a raking fire on the rail, which held ten big frogs; 
I raised my gun—a 12-gauge muzzleloader—pulled into 
them, and got nine of them. Smith, who had witnessed 
the performance, came running out, crying, “Soak it to 
‘em, Doc. Consarn them critters! So them’s the fellers 
I bee. raisin’ ducks fur!” Just then a big frog paddled 
up on the rail, Smith’s 1o-gauge went “ka-souse,” and 
Spangles went to the bottom like a deep sea lead. We 
fished them out later and their hindlegs, nicely browned 
in pork fat, were certainly a delicacy; and why shouldn’t 
they have been, considering the nature of their diet? 

G. W. Beatty, M.D. 


Tenacity of Insect Life. 


My attention was called the other day to an instance 
of extreme tenacity of life in an insect. I saw a long, 
slender, very active insect rambling over. the inside of 
the wire window screen in my room, evidently trying to 
get out. The creature was fully an inch long, the greater 
part of that length being undoubtedly devoted to digestive 
purposes, and attached by a very slender articulation to 
the chest or the upper section of the insect. I have never 
made any study of entomology, and cannot identify this 
creature. It had a number of long, slender legs, and long, 
gauzy wings. It was only a common, everyday summer 
insect, a specimen of one of the numerous species that are 
hovering about constantly in warm weather, and adding 
anything but pleasure to human existence. ; 

Well, I didn’t want the insect in my room, and taking 
up the stick of a burned match I watched my opportunity 
and drew the end of the stick across the creature just 
at the point of articulation, and cut it in two, I expected 
to kill the insect at once. The lower and main portion of 
its body fell to the window-sill, but, to my surprise, the 
remaining part of the insect went ahead flitting over the 
window screen just as if nothing had happened. I waited 
some time to see what would take place, and then, to put 
an end to the mutilated creature, I drew the match stick 
again across its body just back of its wings, cutting it 
again in two, but the upper part, now consisting of noth- 
ing but its shoulders, if an insect can be said to have 
shoulders, head, wings, and perhaps a pair of legs, kept 
on flitting over the screen as lively as ever. ay 

My heart smote me. I was sorry for the poor thing, if 
it was only a troublesome summer fly. I desired to kill it, 
not torture or mangle it. Finally I was compelled to 
grind what remained of it to powder before life was ex- 
tinct. I thought it a remarkable case of tenacity of life, 
and I have thought since that it was perhaps worth mak- 
ing a note of, as a slight contribution to the general stock 
of knowledge of natural history. T. J. CHAPMAN. 


Ducks Can Smell—and so Can Bears. . 


“Trutu crushed to earth will rise again,” Coahoma to 
the contrary on the duck smelling proposition notwith- 
standing. They think so at Currituck and as well down 
on the east coast, where they fix their decoys and blinds 
so as to carry the least scent to the ducks. However, we 
will not revert to Limburger, but turn to pleasanter 
things. ; 

Silver-tips—synonymous with the grizzly of the vulgas 
—and black bears do not play peaceably in the same yard; 
at least they frequently disagree, from what I can under- 
stand from a friend, when they meet at the trysting place 
< the Yellowstone bears, the garbage-pile back of the 
hotel, 

Down the hill comes a shambling black Ursus, sniffing 
the good things among the refuse and sails in. With his 
nose deep into the Lord knows what, and smeared to his 
eyes, he lifts his head, gives a grunt, and shambles up 
a near-by tree, hugging it, and looking all the world as if 
his hide had been tacked up to dry. The cause—a = 
of young silver-tip cubs now coming on the scene. The 
black bear sizes them up, and with a disdainful sniff 
descends the tree with much scratching of the bark, and 





again sails into the mass of refuse and pays no attention 
to the rooting cubs not far away. Many minutes have 
not elapsed before black bruin lifts his smeared snout 
high in the air, and with a grunt of tage he hikes the 
other way—not climbing a tree this. time—as only a 
seared bear can, as six immense silver-tips emerge from 
the woods into plain sight. Evidently that Americanus 
could smell more than one odor at the same time, and 
knew how to distinguish. 

I can’t keep bringing in this Limburger, but I knew of 
a case where the boys “had it in” for a German sports- 
man, and how they saw to it that when going quail shoot- 
ing his dogs, before starting, got a piece of Limburger 
deftly wrapped in a wad of rye bread. The theory was 
that it would ruin the nose of the dogs for the day, and 
as the man was a good Shot and had good dogs and shot 
over a good quail couritry and never brought home more 
than half a dozen, the boys said their theory held good in 
practice. And this leads me to ask myself the question as 
to what would have happened had that big black bear been 
reveling in a stray piece of Limburger and had failed 
to smell anything else? How could he smell anything 
else? What would have happened had‘ that herd of 
gigantic silver-tips advanced upon him unawares? The 
Roman arena with its wild animal fights would not have 
been in it; but I am afraid it would have been all up 
for the black one, unless he could have found a friendly 
tree at hand. 

As it is a rule of the Park to invite no such hostile 
encounters, I hope the keeper may take warning and see 
that in all cases refuse Limburger be not thrown on the 
garbage heap, but be cached good and deep, and thus may 
all trouble be avoided. CHARLES. CRISTADORO. 


Whippoorwill, Night-hawk, Bullbat. 


Otcona, ‘Pa—The following incident prompts me to 
ask, Are not the night-hawk and the whippoorwill one 
and the same? Something over twenty years ago, while 
seated with a.comrade in the doorway of a northern 
Pennsylvania lumber Camp, our attention was attracted by 
an unusual number of night-hawks foraging for their 
evening meal, just between sunset and dusk. The main 
flock drifted to a distant part of the valley, but a few 
remained to flit and dart almost directly over the camp. 
Suddenly one of the number dropped, with that unmis- 
takable whizzing of -the wings mentioned by Nuttall, 
alighted on a plank at our feet, and at once began piping 
his troubles in that oft-repeated whippoorwill. This he 
continued at intervals for fully five minutes before flying 
away, and in full view where even his eyes and every 
marking: upon him were distinctly visible. eek 





BERRYVILLE, Va.—I would like to have the oft-discussed 
argument decided. Is the bullbat, so familiar te us here 
in the valley of Virginia, identical with the whippoorwill 
so often found in low*places and near water? Rarely are 
the plaintive notes of the whippoorwill heard here, and 
yet there are hundréds of bullbats seen darting in all 
directions during the. entire summer, whereas near the 
Potomac and Chesapeake Bay the cry of the whippoor- 
will is heard incessantly. E, A. L. 

[Bullbat and -night-hawk (Chordeiles virginianus) are 
one species; whippoérwill (Antrostomus wociferus) an- 
other. The two birds are easily distinguished if heid in 
the hand, but if seen flying at a distance a practiced eye 
would be required: to. say which was which. Why does 
E. D. L. think that-the bird which gave the whippoorwill 
call was a night-hawk?] 


That Nursing Kitten. 


Wymnore, Nebraska, July 14.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I was interested at once in the story of Mr. C. 
H. Ames in regard-to the queer nursing habits of his kit- 
ten, and I think I can help him out. The kitten is 
afflicted with the.diséase which may be described as wind- 
sucking. A horse afflicted in this way is called a stump- 
sucker. The disease among horses is quite destructive in 
Pennsylvania, but-almost unknown in Nebraska, because 
we have no stwntpps. 

Speaking of sttimps, reminds me of a visit I took to an 
uncle of mine in fowa when I was a boy. I spent some 
weeks there, and ene day I went to Van Meter to mill, 
with a neighbor bey. Van Meter was on Coon River, 
west of Des Moines, and to reach it we had to go through 
a great deal of timber. There was an old settler in the 
neighborhood by the name of Stump, who owned several 
pieces of that timber. As we passed from one place to 
another on our road, the boy with whom I was riding 
told me the names of the owners of the various places; 
and finally coming to a piece of land from which the tim- 
ber had all been cut and the stumps left standing, I asked 
the boy whose land it was, and he said, “This is old 
Stump’s timber.” Thinking he was getting off a pun at 
my expense, I swatted him at the butt of his right ear, 
and just then the board that we were using for a seat 
slipped off the wagon box at his end and dropped him 
into the bottom of the wagon, and naturally let me fall 
on top; and I soon realized that it was a good thing that 
the seat dropped at his end instead of mine, as he proved 
to be one of those erratic creatures who don’t know when 
they are licked. A. D. McCann Ess. 


Colors of Birds in Captivity. 

ALL keepers of avaries or zoological gardens know how 
difficult it is to keep fresh and bright the color of bril- 
liantly plumaged birds. Those which are generally red in 
color are the most easily affected by captivity, and there 
is no more familiar example of this than is offered by 
the on or the scarlet ibises seen in our zoological 

arks. 

r A recent article of some length in the London Field 
discusses this question and instances a -great number of 
birds in which changes take place in captivity. ‘ 

We have always supposed that the change in color in 
case of the flamingo was due to the lack, in captivity, of 
some food which the wild birds commonly eat; and, in- 
deed, no more than this appears to be known by the 
writer of the article in question, who suspects that live 
food or natural food has much to do with the retention 
of their color by birds ot high plumage. 


Can Quail Move their Eggs? 


_McConnettssurc, Pa., July 15.—Editor Forest and 
Stream:. I wish to submit the following for the consider- 
ation of your readers. 2 

Yesterday morning, July 14, while Mr. Dan F. Trout, 
of Willow Home farm, just on the edge of our town, 
was engaged in mowing clover, his machine passed over 
a quail’s nest containing sixteen eggs. The old bird flew 
away uninjured, after going through the usual perform- 
ance to entice him away from the nest. He dismounted 
from the machine, counted the eggs, and carefully placed 
some hay over the nest in such a way as to protect it 
from the sight of crows. Then he marked the place with 
a stick and did not return until 2.P. M., when he found 
but eleven eggs left in the nest. 

_ He carefully removed one of the eggs and broke it, 
finding within a young quail just formed. At about 5 
o'clock P. M. he again returned to the nest and found 
but two eggs remaining, and saw two old birds rise from 
the stubble close by and fly away. 

At 7 P. M., upon visiting the nest, the eggs had all been 
removed; no broken shells whatever remained in the nest, 
and as Mr. Trout had “kept an eye” in the direction of 
the nest all day, he is positive that no crows could have 
carried away the eggs or destroyed them. 

It is very evident to me that the heads of this quail 
family carried those eggs away to a place of safety, but 
I submit the facts to you and your readers, knowing full 
well that the matter will be settled even beyond the 
faintest shadow of a doubt. LesLige W. SEYLAR. 





Migrations of Martins. 


_Morcantown, W. Va.—A well known local sportsman, 
Capt. Joe R. Miller, is asking the question, “Where do 
the martins go?” It is said that there are only two 
known places in the world which they inhabit—the United 
States and China. They are never seen to migrate from 
one locality to another. They are said to leave the 
Southern States at the same time they do in the North, 
and when they have left one locality in the fall they ap- 
parently leave the whole of the United States and are 
seen no more until the next season, and what the Captain 
wants to know is, where do they go? Anyone giving an 
answer to this query will have the thanks of those inter- 
ested. The Captain has a pet theory of hjs own in regard 
to the matter, which we will withhold tintil some other 
light is given. EMERSON: _CARNEY. 

[Martin is a generic term applied to several species of 
the swallow family. We have house martins and sand 
martins, the name martin apparently being derived from 
the German martern, to torment, and presumably refer- 
ring to the pugnacious disposition of swallows, and their 
readiness to attack and drive away the larger birds which 
venturé near their homes. Our house martin goes south 
in winter, and is found in Mexico; the Cuban martin is 
found in Florida and Cuba, while another form inhabits 
southern Mexico, Central America, and northern South 
America. | 


A Mephitic Alignment. 


AN occasional correspondent, Wm. B, Boardman, of 
Minneapolis, is fond of natural history, as his distin- 
guished father was. “The other day,” he writes, “ I saw 
a funny sight while out riding with my family. Just on 
the edge of Fort Snelling we surprised a litter of four 
skunks in a little opening about fifty feet from the road. 
When they heard us they all got in a row, facing us, 
with their tails high in the air. I regretted exceedingly 
that I did not have a camera along so as to take a snap- 
shot. at them, as they would have made a unique picture.” 
Fortunate, perhaps, that they did not take a snap-shot at 
him! When an essence peddler gets his range finder in 
position, he is ready for action. 
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Joun Bipvie, of Mine Hill, N. J., caught in Budd’s 
Lake, on Sunday, July 11, a 12-pound pickerel, in the 
stomach of which was found a watch stolen from her 
three years ago. 

The Biddle home was robbed of all the jewelry in it by 
a burglar, who, when caught, said that he had rowed out 
into the middle of Budd’s Lake and dumped the stuff 
overboard. He was convicted and sentenced, but none of 
the plunder was recovered until the watch was so 
strangely restored to Mrs. Biddle. She thinks of 


fishing everv day to see if she cannot recover the rest of 
her jewelry. 





Dr. CHARLES RICHET, a French statistician, estimates 
the number of men who died in the wars waged. by 
Christian nations during the last century to be 14,600,000. 
The estimate is made up as follows: Napoleonic wars, 
8,000,000; Crimean war, 300,000; Italian war, 300,000; 
American Civil War, 500,000; Franco-German war, 800,- 
000; Russo-Turkish war, 400,000; civil wars in South 
America, 500,000; various colonial expeditions in India, 
Algeria, Mexico, Tonquin, Abyssinia, South Africa, and 
Madagascar, 3,000,000. 





s s « s 
“American Big Game in its Haunts.” 
Commenting on the new volume of the Boone and Crockett 
Club’s book, the New York as Post says: ; s 
“President Roosevelt contributes the first chapter, which is on 
‘Wilderness Reserves,’ and tells of his visit a year ago to Yellow- 
stone and Yosemite Parks, and the Grand Cafion of the Colorado. 
He writes of the abundance of game in the Yellowstone, their 
apparent indifference to human ings. The President is cer- 
tainly enough of a huntsman to know whereof he speaks. His 
description of the beauties of the Yosemite and his final appeal: 
‘There can be nothing in the world more beautiful than the 
Yosemite, its groves of giant sequoias and redwoods, the Cafion 
of the Colorado, the three Tetons; and the representatives of the 
eople should see to it that they are re for the people 
lates with their majestic beasty all unmarred’—should rot 
pass unheeded.” 
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Barking Squirrels. 


PorTLanp, Indiana.—Editer Forest and Stream: Rifle- 


man asks ‘if your readers have 
matter.” His inquiry has 
merits an answer in kind. 

I have several times written of this section of the 
country, as to its native timber, etc., but I realize that as 
the years flit by new readers pick up Forest AND STREAM, 
and the old story may well become a twice told tale and 
not suffer in the telling. 

Fifty years ago eastern Indiana was a forest of oak, 
ash, hickory, and elm principally. Burr-oaks—some of 
them five feet in diameter and fifty feet to the first limb, 
with shellbark hickory, and elms were found on the black 
soil flats; white-oaks, red-oaks, hickories, ash, beech, and 
a variety of other timbers covered the clay upland. 

Squirrels were abundant, for the hickories, oaks, 
beeches, buck-eyes, and lins furnished food, and from 
about 1862 to 1872 I shot more squirrels than any other 
boy in my neighborhood. I traded a watch for an Ideal 
squirrel rifle. My father’s deer rifle carried too much 
lead to suit me. The muzzle of my gun came to a level 
with my shoulder when loading, and my height was about 
5 feet 9 inches. It was full stocked and the molds ran, I 
think, 80 balls to the pound. While it was my custom 
to shoot at the side of a squirrel’s head, I did, on vocca- 
sion, shoot them through the body. These were usually 
old squirrels that thought themselves hidden when they 
could not see me. 

Many and many a time have I drawn a fine bead on the 
upper edge of the limb directly under a squirrel’s throat, 
and at the crack of my rifle the squirrel would be thrown 
a foot or more above the limb and fall to the earth dead, 
while a barkless white spot on the limb showed where the 
ball struck. This could not be done when the limb was 
either too large or too small. If too large, the ball 
glanced upward into the squirrel; and I found it a good 
plan, when shooting at long range at a squirrel on a large 
limb, or on the trunk of a tree, to aim between the squir 
rel and the tree, providing the animal lay close to the tree. 
When the limb was too small, the rifle ball might shatter 
the limb and the force of the explosion go downward and 
not jar the squirrel enough to injure it. The barked 
squirrels that I examined had a lump in the throat, but I 
never took the trouble when dressing them to diagnose 
the immediate cause of death. G. W. CUNNINGHAM. 


‘any knowledge of this 
the ring of sincerity, and 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am the “anonymous” villain who stirred up your 
correspondent Rifleman, by nefariously trying to bust 
his trust in the Daniel Boone legend. Your correspondent 
seems to have fine scorn for anonymous writers, and 
therefore it may be presumed that Rifleman is his full and 
proper name. — 

My anonymity was accidental. The article on “Squirrel 
Barking” in the Evening Post was signed with my full 
name, but the signature was dropped by accident in the 
make-up. Shooting and Fishing reprinted the article 
over my signature, giving crédit, however, to the wrong 
journal. 

Rifleman’s personal sarcasms are not relevant to the 
main question, and I need not waste space in emulation 
of his style of controversy. It amuses or pleases him, 
no doubt, to regard me as a very ignorant person, and it 
does not hurt me. But when he intimates that I invented 
my account of the shooting of a squirrel with several .44 
bullets—revolver, not rifle, by the way—I must assure 
him seriously that he is in error. The facts are precisely 
as I stated them. 

My purpose, as any attentive reader would have seen, 
was not to discredit the markmanship of Daniel Boone. 
There is no reason to doubt that Boone could drive a 
nail, snuff a candle, or knock the bark from under a 
squirrel with a bullet. But I doubt that the shock given 
by the bark knocked off by a bullet is sufficient to kill a 
squirrel, and I give the results of actual tests to justify 
my doubt. , 

I accept Audubon as authority on the color, form, and 
habits of birds, but I do not feel bound to accept all that 
he wrote as gospel truth. Perhaps he romanced a little, 
like some naturalists of these days. I reserve the privi- 
lege of taking a liberal portion of salt with his tale of the 
man who was lost in the Everglades, for instance. It is 
true that the magazine writer who used Audubon’s 
description of Boone’s shooting did not name the writer, 
and that I failed to recognize it, not being able to carry 
all that I ever read in my head, ready for instant use. 

As quoted in the magazine, the story goes further than 
the account given in the “Life of Audubon.” In the Life 
the feat of barking a squirrel is explained as “hitting the 
bark close to a squirrel’s hiding place, to drive him into 
view,” or words to that effect.. According to that ver- 
sion, Audubon saw one squirrel killed by the shock. The 
magazine writer has Boone keep up the firing for several 
hours, and procure “as many squirrels as he wished. 

Of course Rifleman may believe anything he chooses to. 
I would not, if I could, deprive him of the consolation of 
faith in all the fairy tales written about shooting. But 
I have heard many men tell of seeing things done which 
never were done, and I am unable to believe all the 


stories. 


A very popular writer and lecturer on animals relates 
as of personal experience and observation many remark- 
able things concerning wolves, deer, bears, foxes, dogs, 
rabbits, and birds, and the world is full of Riflemen who 
believe that the eminent naturalist has seen all that. he 
describes. I don't. In fact, | know absolutely the con- 
trary, for I told him some of the stories which he has 
adopted as his own, and I know where he got others. 
lhey are good stories, and they sound better told in his 
way. It is a privilege of literary art to confiscate good 
stuff and give it an air of verisimilitude by making it a 
part of the author’s own experience. ‘That is, so it 
appears. 

There is a queer kink in the Audubon-Boone business 
which the editor of Forest anp StrREAM—or_ perhaps 
Rifleman, who appears to have the books handy—may be 
able to straighten. I have only the “Life of Audubon” 
at hand, and that is hopeless in the matter of dates. 
Daniel Boone emigrated from Kentucky to Missouri in 
1795, when Audubon was yet a schoolboy in France. The 
“Life” seems to put Audubon in Kentucky somewhere be- 
tween 1812 and 1820, when Boone was atiywhere from 77 





to 85 years of age and a resident of Missouri. How, 
then, did Audubon “make frequent hunting trips” with 
soone in Kentucky, and how did he have his “first inter- 


view with Boone” near Frankfort? Boone died in 1820 
at the age of 85, in Missouri. Was his eyesight unim- 
paired up to the day of his death? 

After untangling the Boone dates, I would be pleased 
to hear from Rifleman on other points of my myth-bust- 
ing screed. Does he believe that Morgan's men, running, 
could hit squirrels at 300 yards, as Professor John Fiske, 
another great writer, solemnly avers? Does he insist on 
the absolute veracity of eminent writers on South Africa, 
who say they have repeatedly seen mounted Boers kill 
running antelope at 1,000 yards? What does he think of 
Natty Bumpo’s feat of tossing two potatoes in the air and 
putting one bullet through both? How about shooting 
at an ax-blade in front and cutting off the head of a 
chicken behind with the rebounding bullet? Does Rifle- 
man know by experience what angle a lead bullet takes in 
the rebound from a smooth steel surface? 

I am not quite so skeptical as the man who said: “I 
believe mighty little that I see, and nothing that I hear,” 
but I don’t take rifle stories or hunting yarns wholly on 
faith. ALLEN KELLY, 

Ex-Captain California Sharpshooters. 
New York. 

McConneELLSVILLE, Pa., July 15.—I wish to express my 
appreciation of last week’s copy of Forest AND STREAM. 
I think it the best copy for a long time. I was glad, in- 
deed, to see the genial face of L. F. Brown, whose “Mus- 
ings” I have missed of late, but hope he will continue to 
muse, and let the readers of Forest AND STREAM hear 
from him. . 

Rifleman hit the spot in his artiedle on “Squirrel Barkers 
and Myth Busters.” If the aforementioned myth buster 
can be found, and still does not believe in squirrel bark- 
ing, let him take a trip down here into the wilds of Ful- 
ton county, and I will agree to find him plenty of natives 
te do the trick to his entire satisfaction. 

, Lesuik W. SEYLAR. 





Quail in a San Francisco Park. 


NEVER did pictured assassination of Cock Robin create 
more horror in any nursery than was occasioned in Police 
Judge Conlan’s courtroom when the stiffened carcass of 
a quail was passed up yesterday to the bench for inspec- 
tion and then registered as Exhibit A in the case of 
Joseph Ferrari, charged with wilfully slaughtering the 
bird in Golden’Gate Park. His Honors and all other true 
sportsmen present’ shuddered as they viewed the corpse 
a j ed to the testimony for the prosecution. 

Tt S Policeman J. H. Kavanaugh who pressed the 
charge. While patrolling the park he chanced to glance 
adown the bosky dell, and there he saw the defendant 
deliberately wring the neck of the feathered treasure and 
then thrust it into his coat pocket. To arrest him was 
the work of a moment, and to haul him to prison con- 
sumed no more time than was absolutely unavoidable. 

Ferrari, who is a produce dealer, pleaded that he was 
acting a Samaritan part, instead of that of a cold-blooded 
poacher, when the patrolman collared him. A large dog 
of unknown ownership had chased and captured the bird, 
Ferrari said, and was proceeding to pluck the feathers 
from it when he (Ferrari) went to the rescue and drove 
away the quadruped, took the captive, then feebly panting, 
in his hands and+had put it in his pocket to restore its 
breath, when the hand of the law fell heavily upon his 
shoulder. He denied the neck-wringing. 

Sharp questioning from the bench shook up Mr. Fer- 
rari’s defense ‘until it was a very rickety structure, indeed, 
and as he was pronounced guilty as charged and promptly 
fined $100, satisfaction was reflected on every face in the 
chamber except -his own. ; 

“To kill quail out of season is reprehensible, even when 
they are running wild,” quoth the judge, “but to slaughter 
the birds that are preserved in Golden Gate Park is van- 
dalism as well.” - 

Clerk “Jack” Rice was overheard remarking to Bailiff 


Laws that while he had not much use for British institu- 
tions as a whole, he thought that the anti-poaching 
Statutes of that effete nation might be copied into the 
California Criminal Code without disfiguring it. 

Mr, Ferrari got nothing but humiliation in return for 
the $100 he paid into court. Possession of the remains 
of his victim was denied him, so he cannot have even the 
poor satisfaction of subjecting them to taxidermic art 
and preserving them as a souvenir of the most indiscreet 
act of his life—San Francisco Call, July 1. 





Game About Fort Yellowstore. 


TRAVEL in the Yellowstone Park has begun again, and 
promises to be heavy this year. Visitors to that beautiful 
region will probably see more game than in previous 
years, for the animals that have spent the winter and 
spring about Fort Yellowstone seem loath to wander 
away into the high mountains, as is usually their custom, 
and about the 20th of June three mountain sheep were 
seen close to the road between the Mammoth Hot Springs 
and Gardiner. This is very unusual for the time of the 
year, but owing to the fact that more and more care is 
constantly being exercised to prevent the general grazing 
of stock on the reservation, there is now good grass 
where for a number of years there has been little or none. 
If the game is undisturbed and has abundant food it may 
very well remain on the lower lands until the flies drive it 
up to the peaks. 

The domestic buffalo herd near Fort Yellowstone is 
flourishing wonderfully, and the total number of animals 
is now thirty-nine; eleyen calves have been born this 
spring, and one wild calf—a female—captured, so that 
the increase in calves is twelve, with a possibility of two 
or three more. In other words, in two years Major 
Pitcher’s herd has almost doubled in numbers. This is 
extremely encouraging, and is the best possible testi- 
monial to the wisdom and judgment with which the 
herd has been handled. 

This domestic herd was not started a moment too soon, 
for there is little prospect of any increase in the wild 
herd. They have hidden themselves in a section which 
is quite unsuited to them, and within the year at least six 
have perished from starvation. Last winter the snowfall 
on their range near Pelican Creek was very deep, and a 
stack of hay which Major Pitcher had put up for them 
was covered so completely that it could not be located 
even by the Government scouts when they went in to try 
to capture wild calves. 





Rensselaer County Club. 


West SAnp Lake, N. Y., July 4.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The annual report of the Rensselaer County 
Rod. and Gun Club shows a continuation of the good 
work undertaken by the members, and so efficiently and 
successfully carried out by the officers and the general 
committees. President J. R. McLaren writes in their 
annual report: 


At the request of the Legislative Committee, Senator Barnes 
introduced a bill prohibiting the sale of trout caught in the 
streams of Rensselaer county, which was passed in the Senate, 
introduced and passed in the Assembly by Assemblyman Stevens, 
and was signed and made a law by the Governor, April 13, 1904. 

The uniform fall shooting laws passed by previous Legislatures 
have given: good satisfaction, and it is conceded by competent 
authorities that no county of the State has better laws for the 
protection of fish and game than our own. 

It is known that deer have increased in number during the last 

year. 
" Last September and October, at a considerable expense, efforts 
were made to prevent the illegal snaring and selling of partridge, 
and through the efforts of Protector Ferguson and members of 
the club, three convictions were made and fines collected, aggre- 
gating $187.45. 

Fourteen shipments of fish were received and planted, as follows: 
Rainbow trout, 5,000 fingerlings; brown trout 5,000 fingerlings, 
1,000 yearlings; brook trout, 5,000 fingerlings, 1,000 yearlings; lake 
trout, 5,000 nngerlings, 2,000 yearlings. 

At the request of the club the town boards of the following 
towns have requested the Forest, Fish and Game Commission to 
close the following streams, which have been stocked with trout: 
Schodack, branch of Moordenerkill, Poestenkill Fly Creek, Sand 
Lake, Geirhardt and Uline or Bowman brooks. The request has 
been granted and the streams closed for a term of years from 
May 1, 1904 

A goodly number of large rainbow and brown trout have been 
caught the past spring, showing that these varieties are adapted 
to our waters. Eight Mongolian pheasants were received in April. 


The secretary’s report shows that regular meetings 
have been held on the first Tuesday of each month. 
Forty-eight new members have been added. The receipts 
aggregated $104.50; disbursements $12.40; balance in the 
treasury June 1, $32.40. 

A close season was, at the request of our club, made 
on deer in our county by the Legislature of 1903 for five 
years. Within the last week it has been brought to my 
notice that deer have been seen in thickly settled farming 
communities in several different localities in the county. 

J. R. McLaren, President. 





All communications for Forest AND STREAM must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, to 
receive attention. We have no other office. 
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Days on the Gunnison. 


“Tis sweet to love, 
But, oh, how bitter 
To love a girl 
And then not git ’er.” 

MEN love often and recover from their amatory 
lacerations; but show me the man who has hung, and 
played, and lost a ten-pound trout, and I will wager my 
last pound of Colorado radium against a bunch of rusty 
horse-nails that secret melancholy will prey upon his 
damask cheek till the Great White Horse gallops off 
with him into the untried regions of the Illimitable Un- 
known. I have suffered thus; I have felt the feel of 
the lusty beauty at the other end of the silken snare; 
have trembled with ill-concealed emotion as I fought 
to turn my headstrong quarry in his fierce flounderings 
amid the foamy waters of the noble Gunnison; I have 
sat in my great weakness upon a friendly smoothworn 
stone and wept salty tears as I reeled my cast in to 
find that my carefully tested O'Shaughnessy was _ be- 
come straight as a hairpin. I have buttonholed sym- 
pathetic friends and told them circumstantially “just 
how it happened,” and Ie have been grievously pained 
to see a look of incredility play upon their features, 
for few, even in this region, where big fishes are the 
rule, care to swallow a ten-pound trout on one man’s 
estimate. I regret to say that I had no opportunity to 
weigh him. 

| played such a monster last summer—rather should 
I say he played me. And, if my readers will pardon the 
digression, I would like to ask if they do not recall at 
some time in their fishing career having encountered 
a saucy fellow who simply got caught just because he was 
too full of daring. There is a legend along the banks 
of the Gunnison that when a tenderfoot catches a big 
one it is simply due to the “won’t-take-a-dare” spirit 
of the graceful, well-fed fellows who lay wagers and 
take turns at seeing who can come closest to taking 
the bait off without getting pricked. I personally be- 
lieve this to be the case. You have seen small boys 
in skating time try who will do the most daring stunts 
on the thin ice, have you not? Guess I did my share 
of reckless stunts in youth; it was more good luck than 
anything else that saved me from a watery grave 
Same way with the big, overgrown lunkers that inhabit 
the deep waters of the Gunnison. They are never 
hungry; they get their bellyfuls too easily. But they 
are so full of life, and their lives are so full of excite- 
ment, that the things which round out the joy of ordin- 
ary trouts become stale and flat to them. Born dare- 
devils, afraid of nothing; the very appearance of danger 
arouses them to action. Cast in a dozen of the most 
tempting unhooked minnows and they are spurned 
with contempt. But just you’draw a well concealed 
hook within thirty feet of the lair of a big lord of the 
deep pools and he takes it as a stricture upon his 
personal courage as well as skill in skinning hooks. 
It’s foolish , this daring, but it is very like the foolish- 
ness of his air-breathing brother who stakes his all, 
his life as well, on a single throw of the dice. Once 
an Indian prince, becoming attached to a brave man of 
the mountain tribes, offered him a large estate, many 
golden pieces and slaves to do his bidding if he would 
only promise to come and live in the city and dwell 
in peace. “But, master,” said the wild man, “I may go 
and seek the tiger in his lair sometimes?” “No,” said 
this great lord, “I love you; I want you to live to be 
old and die in peace.” “Nay, lord,” said this man of 
the forest, “peace and gold and slaves are well, but I 
love excitement better, even though some day a tiger 
shall smash my head and suck my blood,” and he re- 
turned to his cave in the mountains. Thus it seems 
to me do the Gunnison trout reck. 

I lost my trout last summer; lost him after seeing 
the iridescent flash of his silvern belly in the falling 
twilight; lost him after feeling the fulness of his great 
strength in mad rushes to escape; lost him after I had 
exultantly exclaimed to myself, “He is mine, mine, 
mine!” lost him because I had never before angled 
for fish that “took to the tall grass.” I have angled 
some and fished a good deal in most accessible parts 
of the United States and Canada; killed big striped 
bass with trout tackle; brought ferocious bluefish to 
gaff with four-ounce rod after a fight of thirty minutes; 
had come to think myself anything but a tenderfoot. 

But when my Gunnison friend left the stream and 
started up the steep banks of the river due north, 
covering six feet at a bound, I lost my grip on things 
and my dream was shattered. 

The desire of my life had been to try the big waters 
of the Gunnison. Last August the opportunity came. 
The latter part of September is best for angling in the 
Gunnison; then the waters are at about their lowest; 
they are clear as crystal and the temperature is not 
above 60 degrees. October is also an excellent period, 
and Judge J. M. McDougal, who has a personal ac- 
quaintance with every big pool within miles of Gun- 
Nison, continues the sport away into November. Only 


one road leads to Gunnison—the Rio Grande; it takes 
somewhat better than a night to cover the distance 


FOREST AND STREAM, 
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from Denver. Upon the advice of a friend in Gunnison 
I hired me a room and arranged to take my meals at one 
of the several really good restaurants in the town. The 
early bird catches the worm; the early angler the trout, 
and he who endeavors to breakfast at a hotel always 
arrives on the fishing ground too late for the cream of 
angling. And a true angler so likes to linger into the 
shadows that blend the dusk with darkness that he 
is like as not to return to his hotel just in time to 
either get nothing at all or to find everything soggy 
and cold. That, at any rate, is the run of things in 
Colorado. Gunnison cooks excel in the preparation 
of early trout breakfasts and late ditto suppers; never 
did one of them demur, even when I dragged myself 
off my wheel, wet, and cold, and hungry, away after 
Old Sol had tucked his auburn head under the impos- 
sible gray-and-red hills of the occident. 

Furthermore and also, the best sport commences after 
twilight and continues long beyond the hour when one 
may lawiully cast his flies or draw his minnows. I 
think I may safely say that it is useless to spend time 
casting flies until the rays of the sun have grown far 
aslant and beam more with red than gold. 

But about the big fellow I lost. It was in a deep 
pool just below a pretty wooden bridge. Heavy teams 
had crossed and recrossed till the impudent fellows had 
grown not to mind at all. At infrequent intervals one 
could see a whopping big one emerge from the shades 
of the dark pool, turn his fat side so as to reflect for 
an instant the rays of the sun, and then glide back into 
the darkness of the silent waters. But stand and cast 
ever so long, ever so carefully, one was never re- 
warded by a single rise. There were half dozen of 
them; I came to know them well. Exclusive. they were, 
swimming deep down whenever seen. The smaller 
fry, of which there are myriads, seemed to sport nearer 
the surface. Il exhausted both fly book and 
patience. I got down on my belly and crawled to the 
bank from a distance of a hundred yards, and cast so 
that not even the shadow of my tip should fall upon 
the water. Truly, they were a foxy bunch; versed most 
deeply in the arts of the angler; immune, I called them, 
along with other adjectives not so polite. There they 
were—five, seven and ten-pounders—big of girth and 
strong of loin, each in his own particular lair, headed 
up stream and feady to snap up the smallest fly, or 
bug, or worm that the friendly waters swept athwart 
their domicile. 


soon 


I quickly exhausted all my fish lore and thought with 
bitterness of the remark of a native who ventured the 
information that “you won’t catch nawthin’ in a hen’s 
aige if you wear them dude clothes,” the dude clothes 
aforesaid being a duck coat that has seen service, lo, 
these fifteen years, duck breeches that have forgotten 
all the legends of their youth, a battered homespun 
cap whose pristine colors have long since departed, and 
a pair of mountain boots—distinctly new. I love my 
old fishing togs and would not part from them for 
twice their value in new ones. They become sacred 
the older they grow. The difficulty with the shoes was 
their predecessors had simply “cashed in,’ making new 
ones a necessity. Old clothes and old shoes, like old 
and tried friends, are too valuable to be discarded for 
the new and untried. 

My vacation was to be a week, and already three 
days were gone. Anglers all about me were taking 
thirty and fifty small fry daily on the fly. I might have 
done so myself, but I was after a “big one.” One 
whose pelt I could stuff and hang up in my den and 
begin my story with: “That? Oh! that was one I 
caught down Gunnison way in the summer of 1903,” 
and so on. So this afternoon I caught me two big 
grasshoppers—dandies, they were, and led me a chase 
—and allowed one of them to float unannexed down 
the pool. There was a rush, a swirl, the waters opened 
and la cigale disappeared. The second, I attached to 
the most invisible of leaders. He was big, very strong, 
and made desperate efforts to recover the land. Cer- 
tainly his struggles must have exasperated my friends, 
watching him from below, but they were “cagy.” Not 
a rise. A shot took him to the bottom; same luck. 
Finally he stiffened and died of suffocation. Truly, I 
Was up against the real thing. 

“Say, my friend, ye hev no mo’ chanst to hook one o’ 
them ‘ere old hunkers then I has ter walk a tight rope.” 

My dccoster was so much the worse for libations 
that it was even difficult for him to keep on the bridge. 
He was not an equilibrist; that was plain. Night was 
coming on, I was “cussin’ mad” and full of disappoint- 
ment. Carefully attaching‘a splendid royal-coachman 
to. a nine-foot salmon leader, I determined to cast 
that pool till the water was hot with friction. I doubt 
if I ever cast so faultlessly; my fly came floating down 
through the air like a snow drop; not a particle of 
drag; and the moonlight added’a beauty to the scene 
that was both mystical and charming. I recovered my 
good temper—replaced it with determination. The 
jagged comb of the distant peaks were silhouetted 
against the red-flecked sky, the busy mosquitoes were 
out in numbers, and my friend; the lame engineer up 
on the bridge, was indulging in sarcasm at my expense, 









“Cut it out; let’s go home,” he adjured. 

“One more cast,” said I, discouraged: 

It was faultless; away floated the bunch of feathers 
and barb; fifty feet away it settled on the water like 
a snow drop. That is why I prefer a lance rod; one can 
not cast as far, but the delivery is much better. I had 
drawn the fly almost its limit (reader, dear, do not 
question my veracity: some things are indelible; com- 
ing face to face with death is one, face to face with 
a ten-pounder is another), then the waters broke into 
a white foam. There was no warning. It was like the 
bursting of an unannounced hurricane. My lancewood 
bent and doubled like a willow switch; something 
leapt three or four feet into the air and broke for the 
depths of the pool. 

“Oh, lord, he’s a big one!” exclaimed my lame 
engineer in his excitment, shoving the hot bowl of his 
pipe into his mouth. He stood on the bridge and 
stumped his wooden leg excitedly, meanwhile shouting 
directions and encouragement to me. 

I am up to my neck in business; too busy to talk; 
just set my teeth and watch my wand curve as it has 
curved never before. I remember I am proud of its 
action; remember that a thousand thoughts flash 
through my head instantaneously; elation is the regnant 
feeling; also confidence. No fear of my tackle; there 
is none better, that I knew. My one concern is, “Is 
that hook well set? Will it hold?” That is the burden 
of my prayer. Another lunge by my frantic friend, and 
I conclude that only by exercise of utmost care shall 
we become closer, if not better, friends. Here he goes 
up stram, tugging like a vicious bull, literally trying to 
smash the whole tackle. Such strength, such deter- 
mination, such magnificent rushes! ’Tis like nothing 
I have ever tackled before. I have seen bucking 
bronchos—seen them ‘‘weave,” and “sunfish,” and 
throw somersaults, lie down on their riders, even try 
to chew them up with sharp teeth, but the fighting of 
a broncho “outlaw” is as an evening zephyr contrasted 
with the quick, fierce action of a Gunnison steelhead. 
My quarry’s turns are so sudden, so unexpected, that 
I can think of no contrast. 

Up the swift stream he rushes, my silken line cutting 
white lightning-like zigzags on the black waters. No 
use trying to turn him. I find myself wondering if he 
intends taking the whole line; he suddenly concludes 
he has gone far enough and doubles, coming down 
stream like a cannon ball. My quadruplex responds 
gleefully, beautifully. He fails to get a foot of slack. 
My heart sings a song of joy. Enraged at his im- 
potence the big fellow darts a full four feet into the 
fading sunset, scattering a miniature shower of opal- 
escent pearls over the black pool. On striking the 
surface he again darts away, tugging like a young ox. 
My drag makes a noise like the song of a summer 
locust. Now he has headed down stream, down among 
the big boulders that stick up frightfully high and 
jagged-like, and I, in my vanity, try to turn him. But 
the whirling spool burns my thumb, which I use for 
a brake. I do not heed the pain till long afterward. I 
must, I will stop him, I mutter subconsciously. My 
willowy wand bends nearly double. I give up, I look 
for the crash, when lo! my friend turns back and comes 
charging toward me like a fiend possessed. He leaps 
a clean three feet from his element, and describes a 
perfect parabola in the glowing suntints. I am _ be- 
wildered at his staying power, astonished at his fierce 
resistance. 


There is never a sparring for time, no taking of 
measures, no sulking at the bottom—only action, and 
more action. Never have I seen such wild rushes, 
such terrific, smashing work crowded inco so short a 
space of time. Not a moment of supineness—all 
brilliant battling. Twice does he journey to the head 
of the pool; twice do I turn him. His efforts to reach 
the dangerous rocky ground at the lower end are no 
more succesful, 

I begin to feel the thrill of the conqueror, to think 
mv noble quarry is marked for my own, that soon I 
shall be reeling him inshore. I mentally select a con- 
venient beaching place and begin to work my way to- 
ward it—inch at a time. Surely he must be exhausted 
with all this masterful battling. I feel easy at last, and 
say things to my pretty rod. Now I lead my handsome 
catch toward me—slowly. ’Tis nearly dark; I cannot 
see even his outline in the water, but he is large and 
oh! so heavy. He comes—unwillingly, it is true—but 
he comes, fighting stubbornly for each inch lost. He 
is spent, finished, conquered—not another leap left 
in him. 

“Bully,” yells my friend on the bridge, preparing to 
join me. “You have him now; reel in. I'll help you.» 

I look up, my attention is distracted, I hesitate for® 
a moment, I relax a single pound of pressure on my 
butt; there is a rush, a whirring sound, as of quail 
taking to wing, and my captive shoots straight up the 
almost perpendicular bank, fully six feet from the 
water’s edge. As he rolls back into his native element, 
something causes me to realize that he has won— not I. 
That one unguarded moment has cost me the biggest 
and best catch of my life, 
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Listlessly I reel in, down upon a big stone I sink, 
and am thankful that the darkness covers the tears 
‘coursing unbidden down my cheeks. My heart flutters, 
:L am spent with excitement. He of the wooden leg 
says words intended to be consolatory. But they con- 
sole not. 

The remainder of my stay is uneventful, I get my 
share of small fry, and my Denver friends are well 
provided for. But never another strike from a “big 
one. 

When I returned from Gunnison this fall I shall 
dangle the scalp of one of those old lunkers from my 
belt or know the reason why. 1 have been studying 
the Gunnison “rainbows,” and the more I study them 
the more I am convinced they are not rainbow trout. 
Judge McDougal, who has given the matter much 
study, says they are nothing more nor less than Salmo 
irideus, steelhead salmon of the Shasta in California. 
Without going into the merits of the case, which would 
spin this paper out entirely too much, allow me to 
say, that I have killed several rainbows since coming 
to Colorado (one a seven-pounder in the North Platte, 
where they are reputed to be great fighters), and the 
difference between 2 Gunnison rainbow and the other 
kind is the same difference one would expect between 
a gentle coach dog and a full blood bulldog. I would 
respectfully refer those seeking technical information 
on this subject to Judge McDougal, of Gunnison. The 
latter says that long before rainbows, which are rather 
sluggish fighters, were introduced into the waters of 
the State the Gunnison teemed with these ferocious 
fellows. Then they all suddenly disappeared from 
catises never explained, reappearing later and quite 
as inexplicably. ; ‘ 

Comparing the rainbow with the native of the 
Mongaup or the Neversink, in Sullivan County, N. Y., 
is an affront to the latter. There is more steam and 
ginger in a one-and-a-half pounder taken from the 
latter streams than in a four or six-pounder of the 
rainbow variety. The native Coloradoan, or mountain 
trout, is a game little fellow; he fights viciously; the 
Gunnison teems with millions of these, and they rise to 
fly quite readily. One may fill his creel-to the legal 
limit any afternoon. 

But it is of the Shasta trout or steelhead that 1 
write. The natives will tell you they prefer live bait. 
Many strangers try for them with fly, but truth to 
tell, very few are taken in that manner. 

“You just throw away your time with flies,” said one 
of the oldest and best guides in the town. “Some ol 
the best anglers here will tell you they take their big 
ones with fly; it is absolutely untrue in nine cases out 
of-ten. Occasionally I have taken a big fish with fly. 
But it was when angling for small fry, and the thing 
occurs so infrequently that it may be called an. acci- 
dent. The fly is all right for two and three-pounders— 
but when you get into the heavyweight class you want 
live bait, good tackle and a knowledge of what to do 
when you get an engagement. I am not surprised at 
your losing your big one—guess he’d have played the 
same trick on me, too. But come back next September, 
bring a pair of wading breeches, a good minnow tackle, 
and you shall have the greatest sport in the world. 
Personally I, too, prefer fly-casting, but if you want 
the heavyweights, you must use the lure they will take. 
If you want to be dead swell and get no run for your 
money, use flies.” This man confesses to having killed 
eight or ten trout in a single day’s work that would 
fill a sugar sack and tip the scales at eighty or ninety 
pounds. Dividing his catch among a_ number of 
wealthy clients, the latter manufactured pleasant little 
stories to take back home with the stuffed skin. Dead 
fish tell no tales. : 

If you are going to fish the Gunnison, brother angler, 
your reel should hold forty yards of the best enamel 
line; it should be capable of very rapid work, because 
these fish are quick fighters, probably the quickest and 
trickiest on earth. Most Coloradoans advocate a bam- 
boo rod of eight or ten ounces and ten feet long. On 
that point I differ, though nearly every angler tells 
me that anything but bamboo will perish quickly, on 
account of our dfy climate. Doubtless most cheap 
woods do soon perish here, but I have a willowy affair 
of selected DiGama and lancewood that is as good 
to-day as when it was first made. It has stood the test 
of four years of Colorado climate, and is still perfect. 
It is a Mitchell, a most beautiful creation, weighs less 
than five ounces, and is six inches short of ten feet. 

Your leader should be of a strength equal to the best 
Bangor salmon, mist colored. Much depends on the 
care with which the leader is prepared. Join two such 
three-foot leaders in the center with a swivel. Attach 
your leader to the line with another swivel. Avoid 
anything cheap. To save thirty cents you may lose 
a ten-pound Jim Jeffries of the Gunnison. You will 
require leaden shots of varying weight, according to 
the velocity of the water in which you are casting, to 
carry your bait beneath the surface. The shot should 
be placed just above the middle swivel. This arrange- 
ment allows the minnow to twist around or whirl in 
the water when trolled; the swivel prevents kinking or 
snarling. 

Don’t try to economize on hooks; use an O’Shaugh- 
nessy, a Pennell or a Sproat. No. oo will prove most 
satisfactory. In baiting it is absolutely essential that 
no part of the hook shall show outside the minnow, 
therefore, the shank should be not more than half an 
‘ach long above the bend. 

You may wish to try the fly; these should be mounted 
on No. 2 hooks, same as above named. A dozen each 
of plain coachman, with junglecock wings; gray- 
hackle, with peacock body; gray-hackle, with cream 
yellow body; dusty-miller, silver-doctor, Alexandria, 
will be sufficient. The best are none too good or 
strong. During some parts of the day the fly may be 
the killer; experience will decide this. 

Such men as Judge McDougal, Mrs. McDougal— 
who was high line last summer, with an eleven-pounder 
to her credit—and Guide Thompson, only cover two 
or three pools in a day’s fishing. “Pick out a good 
pool and stay by it till you have learned what the fish 
will take,” is a good motto. You will find at the bot- 
tom of one pool a covering of small, smooth and nearly 
round boulders, well polished. Such pools are the best. 


Somewhere through the length of all pools a narrow, 
deep channel extends. In this trough lie the large 
ones, watching many yards up stream for their prey. 
This channel is usually some ce below the head of 
the pool where the current flows swiftly. One must wade 
frequently till the water takes him under the armpits 
before reaching the “striking point,” which is usually at 
the head of the trough. Again,.one must frequently plant 
himself in very swift water at the. head of the pool, where 
few but heavy-weights can hold their footing. But it is 
absolutely essential that one place himself in position to 
make a faultless cast of from 35 to 45 feet, easily cover- 
ing the striking point. Make as little display of waving 
arms as possible. Cast as far distant as you can, and 
after each cast move a short step into new ground. It is 
waste of time to repeat faultless casts over the same spot. 
These wary fellows, lying in the deepest waters, make 
long runs of many feet to strike, returning at once to 
their lairs when hooked. They will not strike fly or min- 
now at their quarters. The gaudiest fly passed in the 
most faultless manner before one of these old stagers 
will not tempt him. Rub his nose with the swellest min- 
now, and he will treat it with contempt. These trout 
are well fed—never hungry. They are daring, dashing, 
full of sport, seemingly bent on outvieing each other in 
athletic prowess. They seldom come near the surface, 
even when enticed with natural flies or minnows thrown 
upon the water. But begin to cast, and you need not be 
surprised to see one jump three feet out of the water, 
and twice or thrice that distance across it. Many be- 
lieve it is the love of sport alone that leads them to 
strike. For myself, I am convinced they make wagers 
among themselves to see who will do the most reckless 
stunts, knowing full well that inside each live bait there 
lurks a barbed hook, which may mean death to him who 
fails to “make good” and take the bait off. 

Having encased yourself in wading breeches and taken 
an advantageous position up stream you feel your wzy 
carefully by faultlessly casting over every foot of the 
approach. If you make a kill, do not fail to start at the 
beginning and go all over again. 

The ideal minnow is four inches long, two inches in 
girth, and is far -best if “bleached.” An old sock haif 
filed with ice will “bleach” them in a few hours—make 
them look discolored and spotted. Run the hook down 
the mouth into the maw, bringing the point out through 
the thick part of the minnow’s- back in front of the 
dorsal fin. Hooked thus the minnow will stand out 
straight when thrown into the water and the shank of 
the hook is completely hidden, In case large minnows 
are not to be had, two,.or evel three, small ones may be 
used instead, putting the first on as directed and sliding 
it up the snell. Bring the hook out through the back 
ot the last, slip the, first down and run the hook through 
it. Often a big fellow will take the bunch thus made 
up more avidly than he would a single minnow. 
Kinder seems to think it is a new game for his special 
delectation. But sometimes he seems to divine the trick, 
and the way he shaves those little minnows off without 
touching the hook would lead one to suppose he carried 
a safety “razzer” in his vest pocket. If he does this 
twice, don’t be discouraged, don’t swear, but change your 
tactics. Hook the first and second minnow on just as 
before. Now take a very small minnow and string it on 
the hook just as you would an angleworm. Be sure to 
cenceal the point of the hook completely within the tail, 
and slip the others down. Now try again. If he proves 
adept at this style of gratting be of good cheer, and 
think what an old “lunker” he will prove to be when 
he finally flops on the sand at your feet. Now, put on 
the largest minnow you have, take the eye of the last 
trout you have killed, imbed the point of the hook in it, 
slip the minnow down to the eye, and think of Bruce and 
the spider. Strike him good and hard—if you can—if 
you can’t, recollect that a soft answer turneth away 
wrath. 

Minnow-casting is a more difficult art than fly-casting. 
And after learning to cast scientifically, you must acquire 
the art of keeping your lure under the water close to the 
bottom. At times it is best to bring it to the surface, 
then drop it down again, but always void allowing it to 
hang on the bouldérs. Keep the minnow moving at the 
bottom with a dodging-like motion. Those who have 
tished for big small-mouth bass in the Shenandoah 
know what this means. 

Long casts are necessary. In order to achieve them, 
retrieve your line in the left hand in loops of about two 
ieet each. When you make your cast, the line will glide 
oft your hand easily and rapidly, running through the 
guides smoothly. Cast the minnow with an underhand 
throw or pitch. If you are with a person whc under- 
stands the art, watch him fifteen minutes, and then go 
in with the determination to do or die. You won't die. 
The cast should be made with little splash or injury to 
the minnow, and no alarm to the fish. Until this thing is 
well understood, minnow fishing is an expensive luxury. 
It is easy to throw away minnows unless they are 
properly cast. A half hour’s experience is worth more 
than a month’s book study. But any bright fellow can 
get the “hang of the thing” in a little while. After that 
practice is the only requisite. Its kinder like making 
love—awful hard the first time, but so easy when you 
know how. 

Each time you cast let out a little more line, till you 
have reached the limit of your capacity to cast faultlessly. 
Above all things, avoid trying to cast your line directly 
off the reel by means of the weight of the minnow. 
Your reel is almost certain to overrun, and should a big 
one strike at this juncture—as often will happen—it will 
be crash and smash, and you will wonder how you came 
to “cash in” so soon. If you want to enjoy the sport and 
get all that is “coming to you,” you should be able to lay 
your minnow on the water with precision and silence at 
least forty feet away. Sormie experts can even do better 
than this. Often it.1s unnecessary to cast your minnow— 
the current does the work” after you launch the bait. 
This is where you can get-directly up the stream and let 
your minnow drift down. By “sawing” the waters right 
and left you can readily cover the ground at least a hun- 
dred feet away. Some expérts claim that they can kill a 
trout to a minnow on the average and lose no tackle dur- 
ing an entire season, save when the reel has fouled the 
line-or the line has become looped, preventing passage 
through the guides, 


Always keep four or five feet of slack line in the left 
hand, and when you get a strike, give your victim this 
siack in a hurry.. Your rod should be kept at almost 
perpendicular up to the point of a strike, but the moment 
you receive telegraphic notice that there is “something 
doing,” drop your rod from perpendicular to horizontal, 
thus making no resistance. This is the critical point. 
Your friend in the water makes a rush for his lair, 
throwing open the vent at the gills and causing the water 
to carry the minnow down to the swallowing point. If 
yeu let him have his own way just at this juncture, he 
will swallow both bait and hook. It is important that 
you make -no resistance at this point. After he has 
swallowed, all you have to do is to “set” your hook 
well in the maw and then keep a clear head. Once a big 
cne is well hooked, it takes very little experience to make 
an easy landing. Keep the rod at the butt almost per- 
pendicular at all times; don’t allow it to lean either 
backward or forward. Should you be compelled to 
make a horizontal pull at times, keep your butt at right 
angles to the fish, Whenever he becomes quiet for a 
moment, just you hold steady, and all the time keep 
your eye on the spot you have selected for beaching him. 
At every opportunity get a little nearer to this point, 
and when the time comes for decisive action, back away 
from the water fifteen or twenty feet. When you have 
him at the edge, lying on his side, do not relax. ‘That 
would be fatal—to your hopes. Keep a tight line on 
him, and reel up as fast as you can. Walk nearer, and 
when he begins another of his struggles for life your 
taut line will cduse him to “walk out on dry land just 
like he had feet.” A landing net is a distinct disad- 
vantage—often causes loss. Under no circumstances try 
to land your fish by taking hold of the line. Your hand 
offers so much resistance that he easily tears the hook 
out and escapes. - But a flexible rod offers only sufficient 
resistance to keep the hook well set and prevent your 
catch from returning to his native element, 

Do not hug the delusion that you will have a fight of 
half an hour when you hook a big one. It will most 
likely be a fight of five to ten minutes, but it will seem 
like a certain benedict’s description of married life—a 
very long period. “Huh!” says someone, “six minutes!” 
Yes, ana it will be the liveliest six minutes since you 
had that heart-to-heart interview with dad and a barrel 
hoop in the basement. It isn’t a really long time, but it 
seems so, you know. When two real fire-eating athletes 
gc at each other hammer-and-tongs, it is a good fighi, 
but inevitably they are “all in” in short order. So, too, 
with the king of the Gunnison waters. Either he is 
yours inside of ten minutes or you are his’n. 

A word about the selection of pools. <A_ beautifui 
Indian maiden in quest of a husband was once told that 
she might walk through a cornfield and select an ear of 
maize. According as she selected the corn would her 
husband be worthy or unworthy. Well, she passed car- 
leads of full, ripe ears, and finally selected a little, 
worm-eaten nubbin that a Rocky Mountain jackass 
would have elevated his upper lip over. So of the man 
who tries to cover too much ground in a day. Select 
a nice inviting pool and give the inhabitants all you have 
in the way of inducements to do business, till you get 
them interested. Sooner or later you will find what they 
want. Then give it to them. You may spend an hour 
before you get a strike. Devote your entire time to three 
or four pools. There are more old timers in either of 
them than you will take in a year. They will respond 
about as well in one pool as in another; the difficulty 
you will find is in getting acquainted. Kinder pet ’em, 
rub your bait across their noses, and shave their whiskers 
with your leader. They don’t care for strangers—par- 
ticularly tenderfeet—but once get ’em coming your way 
and they will furnish you the sport of your life. Once 
you persuade one to try conclusions with you, it’s a sure 
thing others will follow. 

In conclusion let me admonish you that’ if you have 
struck your quarry in the lower jaw he will run off to 
some spot and at the bottom will shake violently and rub 
against the stones; if in the nose, he will make some 
violent breaks out in rough water, but will come to shore 
soon and easily; if in the roof of the mouth, he will go 
skywards, and lunge and pitch, roll on top of the water, 
and cut all other antics imaginable, finally breaking the 
hook off at the barb, most likely; if through or behind 
the lobe in the corner of the mouth, he will give you 
the hardest fight of your life, and stay a long way off 
from you longer than if you had struck him in any other 
piace; when you think he is coming ashore all right he 
will cast his weather eye at you and go for deep water 
again and again; but be patient, as you are sure of your 
hold, and he will submit after a while. With a little éx- 
perience one can tell in a few seconds after the strike 
just where the hook is planted, with the exception that 
it takes longer to determine in bait-fishing whether you 
have him in the-corner of the mouth or down in the 
maw. He will-give up much sooner in the latter event. 

DitwortH CHOATE. 


Miss Sullivan’s Big Fish. 


Tue Buffalo Evenning News of July 12 reports, and 
Mr. W. P. Dawson sends us the paper: A half hour's 
battle between a frail young girl and a monster maski- 
nongé was witnessed by at least a score of people yester- 
day afternoon on the Niagara River off the foot of On- 
tario Street. Nineteen-year-old Lillian Sullivan and Wil- 
liam Goss, an old-time river man, were trolling for 
maskinongé in about the middle of the Niagara, between 
Mutz Bros.’ boat- house and the head of Strawberry 
Island. Miss Sullivan said, “Stop rowing, Bill, I’m 
snagged,” and a second later cried: “Pull, Bill, pull! I’m 
not snagged; I -have got a strike!” 

“Oh, quit your -fooling,” said Bill, “and let out some 
line or you'll be pulled overboard.” 

“No, no,” said Miss Sullivan, “I’m not fooling. I tell 
you, Bill, I have got a strike!” 

Bill looked at the girl. He saw by the way the line was 
running through her hands that she had a sure enough 
strike, and thought that she must have hooked a young 
whale. Bill always knows just what to do in an emer- 
gency. He rowed gently or strong as the occasion re- 

wired. He realized that there was a big fish on Miss 
Sullivan's hook, and endeavored to guide the boat so the 
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strain on the line would be equal at all times. To give 
the line any slack would be taking chances of losing the 
fish; to pull too strong would break the line or pull Miss 
Sullivan overboard. But Bill knew his little book. After 
playing for perhaps ten minutes the maskinongé broke 
water. It was then seen that it was a monster fish. 

Other boats gathered around and volunteered all kinds 
of advice. One man saia, “Let me shoot him.” 
Others, “Pull him on_ shore and beach him,” 
and one man with a minnow net wanted to do the 
trick with that. But Bill was cool, and told everybody 
to keep away and give him a chance to play the fish to 
tire it out. This Bill knew from experience was the best 
way. When the ‘longe broke water three or four 
times and didn’t shake the hook from its mouth, Bill 
knew he had it hooked good and fast, and the only chance 
of its getting away was to break the line or pull Miss 
Sullivan overboard. 

After the maskinongé had been played for about thirty 
minutes, it showed signs of quitting. On Bill’s advice, 
Miss Sullivan began to pull the fish toward the boat so 
that Bill could gaff it. But, like all of its kin, it was 
game, and when near enough to see the boat, took a 
splurge, and was gone again with thirty or forty feet of 
the line. Unfortunately for the ’longe, Miss Sullivan’s 
feet got tangled up in the line. Had it not been for Bill 
she would perhaps have gone overboard, so fierce was the 
fish’s rush for liberty. But after this, his final struggle, 
Miss Sullivan, with the assistance of Bill, pulled the 
maskinongé close alongside and lifted it into the boat. 
It was the largest maskinongé of the season, weighing 
47% pounds. 


Fish Chat. 


Gamy Pollock. 


A YEAR or more ago I gave in Forest AND STREAM an 
account of a day’s sport I once had among the pollock, 
which fish, twenty or thirty years since, were, and for 
aught I know, stil! are, abundant in the harbor of East- 
port, Me., and thence out to Grand Manan. 

That was my first experience with this gamy salt-water 
species, and the sport I had was, I considered, well worth 
recording, partly because the story might prove interest- 
inging to some of my brother anglers, but chiefly that it 
might serve as a reminder to those who are taking their 
outings at the seaside that there is a fish which is pretty 
abundant all along the Atlantic Coast, from Cape Cod to 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and which gives as good sport 
when handled with rod and reel as can be desired. The 
account that I then gave of the habits of the fish was so 
full, I will not dwell on them here, except in a general 
way. 





Distribution of the Fish. 


The distribution of the pollock is very wide, it being 
one of the most common species in European waters, as 
well as those of our Atlantic Coast, and it ranks second 
only to the cod in importance in the sea fisheries, or if not 
second it is a close third, the haddock outstripping it. 


Merits of the Pollock. 


While its economical value is well established, its 
merits as a ganie fish are not generally well known, but 
I find that anglers are becoming acquainted with them 
along our shores, particularly in Maine and Nova Scotia, 
in whose bays and estuaries the fish congregate in very 
great numbers. 

I have recently had an opportunity to renew my ac- 
quaintance with the pollock, and I found it just as lively 
and full of fight as I remembered it as being thirty years 
ago. I was taking an outing at the quaint little town of 
Loekport, N. S., whose inhabitants depend for a liveli- 
hood almost entirely on the ‘harvests they gather from 
the sea. Of course I soon became acquainted with all 
the anglers in the place—and by anglers I mean those 
who handle the rod and reel—and quickly learned that as 
the season for tidal or sea trout had passed, those fish 
having ascended the rivers where they will remain until 
their spawn is cast in the autumn, the sportsmen were 
depending largely on the pollock for recreation, and I 
was invited to join them as often as I desired. 

That I gladly accepted their invitations goes without 
saying, and I found them to be capital fellows, and 
worthy disciples of good old Izaak Walton. The most 
sportsmanlike method of angling for pollock that was 
practiced was by casting the fly out into the surf from the 
rocky ledges which cover a long promontory south of the 
town, and bordering the inner harbor, the mcst success- 
ful fly being the red ibis. 


Casting the Fly from Cliffs. 


In casting the fly from those high standing places one 
needed to. be constantly on the alert, for the breakers 
were always carrying the lure among the rock weeds 
which grew luxuriantly among the ledges. While one 
can put out a longer line from such high points, he can- 
not always put and move his fly as he would wish, and 
pollock angling is therefore, under such conditions, not 
an.easy matter. It is practiced, however, all along the 
cliffs of Wales and Scotland, and Maine anglers are be- 
coming versed in the method along the rocky shores of 
that State. As a rule, the pollock thus taken are not 
large, their average length not exceeding a foot, although 
occasionally good sized fish accept the fly, but on light 
tackle even these small fish give as exciting play in the 
heavy surges of the dashing breakers as would the most 
plucky sea trout. . - 

One of my friends insists upon it that all salt-water fish 
give better sport, pound for pound, than do any of the 
fresh-water species, declaring, as an example, that an 
8-pound Rangeley trout can easily be handled and landed 
with tackle that a bluefish or striped bass of similar 
weight would smash in a very short time. He is a gentle- 
man of very great experience, and his assertion ought to 
carry weight. y 

The pollock taken from those cliffs never lea above 
the surface of the water, but they often made long: runs 
out into the surf, and rarely came to the landing net with- 
gut a most determined and protracted struggle, 





Pollock in Deeper Water. 


I also found that no little sport was to be had in 
angling from a boat, the favorite locality being near the 
lighthouse at the entrance of the harbor. The boat was 
anchored in about four fathoms of water, and the hooks 
were baited with pices of clam and herring, preferably 
the latter: The pollock were of good size and very gamy, 
and as they took the bait near the surface of the water, 
one did not have to stretch his imagination very much 
to fancy he was among some lively sea trout. 

As I did not care very much for the bait fishing—it 
seeming much like pottering—I removed my bait hooks 
and substituted for them a short leader, to which were 
attached a red ibis and a silver-doctor fly, and with these 
I had quite exciting sport for an hour or two until the 
tide turned, when, as if by magic, the fish disappeared, 
= we were obliged to pull up anchor and return to the 
shore. 

I wish someone would explain why it is that squeteague 
and other sea fishes bite more freely on the flood tide, 


-_ why they decline all lures after it has fairly begun to 
ebb. 


Peculiarly Marked Trout. 


A curious story comes to the New York Sun from its 

Lachine, P, I., correspondent concerning the identification 
of a number of trout by their markings. A brief sum- 
mary of the story is as follows: 
_ A handsome lot of trout which were lying in a pan of 
ice in an office window in Montreal excited the admira- 
tion of all lookers-on. Among these was an elderly gen- 
tleman, who, on carefully examining them, accused the 
owner of the fish of poaching them from his private 
property, one of several lakes he owned among the 
Laurentian hills, basing his charge upon the coloration of 
the trout. The accusation was indignantly denied by the 
angler, who declared that the fish were taken in another 
lake, and to prove his statement he brought a number of 
witnesses, who substantially corroborated all he said; but 
greatly to their surprise; the owner of the lake also 
brought his witnesses, who all asserted that the fish were 
taken from his water, among them being an inhabitant 
of the district in which the lake was situated, who un- 
hesitatingly identified them by certain peculiar markings 
as having been taken from the lake in question. The 
matter was warmly discussed at considerably length, but 
was finally settled amicably. 


Thirty-two Varieties of Trout. 


The correspondent further states that during the dis- 
cussion the owner of the lake boasted of being able to dis- 
tinguish between thirty-two different kinds of trout taken 
irom as many separate stretches of water, and that a 
gentleman from New York who was recently invesigat- 
ing the fishing in the Laurentides was much astonished 
when he was shown the great difference between the 
trout taken in several lakes, each iake seeming to have 
a special variety indigenous to it, and the fish therein 
would not tolerate the introduction of any other trout. 


Quarrelsome Trout. 


As an illustration of this fact, the writer says: “The 
trout themselves appreciate these differences. An Ameri- 
can gentleman who greatly admired the violet spots upon 
the flanks of the trout in a friend’s lake, was much 
pleased when his friend’s iittle son brought him a dozen 
fine specimens of the coveted fish in a pail of water. As 
they were quite vigorous, they were quietly turned out 
into his own lake. There was a commotion in the water 
scon afterward. Presumably the regular inhabitants ob- 
jected to the visitors, for the next morning they were 
found dead at the shallow edge of the water, their 
bodies bearing signs of warfare.” 

The whole story seems rather strange, particularly that 
portion of it which relates to the introduction of the 
young fish into water not their own; they were pre- 
sumably young fish, since there was a dozen in a pail of 
water, but that they should show “signs of warfare,” and 
finally find their way upon the beach to die in peace one 
can hardly believe; for, as a general thing, when a large 
trout succeeds in capturing a smaller one he pouches it 
without any waste of time. Furthermore, that there are 
thirty-two distinctly marked varieties of trout in as many 
Laurentides lakes is almost as incredible. So far as I 
have been able to discover, we have but one S. fontinalis, 
and I have handled the fish upwards of fifty years, having 
taken them not only in the trout waters of many of the 
States, but also in all the Provinces of the Dominion, and 
have even creeled some from the Laurentides lakes above 
named, and have never been able to discover such 
peculiarities of markings and coloration as would be neces- 
sary to constitute a distinct variety. 


Variously Marked Trout in the Same Lake. 


In fact, I have taken a number of trout in any one lake, 
each of which was marked more or less differently from 
the others. Every angler in the Rangeleys or other 
similar chains of lakes, has had the same experience, one 
of his catch perhaps being dingy, almost of a dirty gray 
color, with quite obscure markings; another may be of 
silvery brightness, and the next having almost the beau- 
tiful high coloration of the autumnal fish. 

In Lake Edward, P. 1, where the trout are generally 
as highly colored as they are in any waters, one often 
takes a sombre gray or dirty brown colored fish, and in 
his creel he will have all shades of coloration, the bright- 
hued ones predominating, of course. One has a similar 
experience in fishing a mountain stream, some of his fish 
being almost as silvery as a fresh-run sea trout, and 
others, taken not three rods distant, bearing. most beauti- 
ful hues. The Lachine correspondent, in treating of the 
varieties of coloration of trout, very truly observes: No 
one attempts very seriously to reason why it is so, for the 
clear, soft water has every appearance of being alike in 
all the lakes, the vegetable growths are the same, and 
food conditions vary hut little,” and I shall not attempt 
to here. And.yet a number of facts have passed under 

* my observation which, in a way, seem to bear out the 
statements the correspondent has made. 


Coloration of Brook Trout. 


For example: There is a mountain stream which 
empties into the Androscoggin River near Gilead, Me., 


called the “Wild River.” It takes its rise far away among 
the mountains of New Hampshire. I have fished that 
picturesque stream many times with a great deal of 
pleasure, for I almost always was able to fill my creel, 
and the trout were most beautiful fish, being almost as 
— white as a sea trout, but marked in every other 
way like the typical fontinalis. Emptying into that river 
is a good sized mountain brook, which one may follow 
with pleasure and profit a half dozen miles or more; the 
trout that live in its sparkling waters are almost in- 
variably high colored. Why the fish in these two streams 
are so dissimilar we cannot say, for the water in both is 
practically the same, and their rocky bottoms contain 
no sediment or decaying vegetation whatever. Another 
example: Between the two lower of the Rangeley Lakes, 
which are connected by a stream -of considerable size 
called the “Rapid River,” is a large pond a mile or so in 
length, and a_half mile in breadth, which is called the 
“Pond in the River.” The fish that make that pond their 
permanent home are nearly always ‘highly colored, and 
in form they are what might almost be called “hump- 
backed ;” that is to say, their backs, instead of being al- 
most straight as they are in trout ordinarily, are arched 
very considerably upward; their rich coloration and 
peculiar form are so entirely characteristic of the fish that 
if you take a number of them and an old-time angler sees 
them, he will invariably say, “Ah, you got those trout in 
the Pond in the River, didn’t you?” Now, the trout 
from the lake above pass freely up and down the river 
into and out of the pond, and they live in amity and 
peace with the others, neither being as combative as those 
described by the Lachine writer, but I doubt very much 
if they mate with the others, and the old race seems to be 
perpetuated in all its peculiarities of form. 

Another example: In the great Brook Pool in the 
Margaree River, Cape Breton, you will take trout of 
every conceivable markings and coloration, from the 
silvery white of the fresh-run fish to the yellow and 
brown of those which have been in the river a long time. 
While in the large pool, known as “Solomon’s Cellar,” 
every fish is most brilliantly colored even in mid-summer, 
and the pool is on a stream which empties into the. Mar- 
garee less than a mile from the other. 

Another example of the diversity of coloration and I 
am done. Four or five miles from Malpeque, P. E. L., is 
a pond which contains great numbers of trout. I never 
took one there that weighed over a pound, and they are 
not particularly gamy, although they come to the fly with 
the greatest avidity. Now, if you take a dozen of the fish 
at one end of the pond you will find that all of them are 
bright and handsomely colored, while an equal number 
caught at the other end will be of a dirty gray color, their 
backs and the upper portions of their sides being almost 
black. Why these fish should differ so in one not very 
large pond we can only conjecture, but the fact is there 
beyond dispute. 

A friend who was on one occasion fishing with me 
there, suggested that a certain number of the trout 
schooled by themselves in given. localities, and that their 
coloration was affected by certain vegetable growths or 
by pigmerggs absorbed by mineral deposits. That theory 
may be correct, but why all the trout did not absorb that 
pigment is a puzzle. Epwarp A, SAMUELS. 


John Haney and the Man from 
Creede. 


Denver, Colo., July 9.—The past week has been a dis- 
appointing one for the angler. Too much rain; the 
streams are far and away too high and muddy. There 
are a few notable exceptions, among them the catch of 
young Oscar Brinker in Platte Cafion. He displayed a 
beautiful German trout of 6 pounds which he killed with 
that best of all flies for Colorado waters—the royal-coach- 
man. Captain Jack Harris, whose name carries with it 
the aroma of borderland days, comes up from Dallas, 
Texas, once a year and angles along the cool and inviting 
places of the Platte. Friday his industry was rewarded 
by a catch of five, whose total weight placed him pretty 
close to the limit for a day—25 pounds. 

A. B. Mauff, a Denver alderman, and John E. Willard, 
a railroad man, therefore beyond cavil on the score of 
veracity, tell me the following. I can readily believe it, 
since some years ago, on Jackson River, Virginia, I suc- 
cessfully landed a full-grown mallard by means of a 
back cast, after an exciting fight of several minutes, in 
which a brindle dog and an irate farmer figured largely. 

“Jacob Heusman was casting for trout in the Gunnison 
on July 4 at-Iola. It was late in the afternoon—dusk, in 
fact, was falling fast, and the ubiquitous bullbat or night- 
hawk was swirling and swooping up and down in search 
of winged prey. Mr. Housman almost jerked his arm out 
of socket just’as he had completed a back cast and started 
to cast again. Recovering himself he was surprised to 
see his tackle go soaring into the air straight in the wake 
oi a bullbat. He yelled for assistance and carefully played 
his catch until it was finally landed. The strange part of 
the tale is that the bat had been hooked in the mouth, 
showing that the catch had apparently not been an acci- 
dent, but was.due to design of the feathered quarry, who 
had deliberately taken the fluttering bit of feather.” In 
the case of my duck in Virginia, the hook had accident- 
ally whipped into the under part of its neck. 

One of my'correspondents at Bailey, in Platte Cajfion, 
who is far better grounded in common sense than 
orthography, sends me the following: 

“Yours of 24th inst at Hand. I hav not bin in Bailey 
mutch this seeson, but was tryin my luck at fishin a cup- 
ple of times. Ist time, in one and one-half hurs, my 
catche was. 20 trout, weight 1114 pourds, largest 2 
pounds; second catch, % hour, 7 trout, largest 2% 

unds. : 

“I think there is good fishin in this cannon, but. the 
fishermen must. not go & look to see if the fish is there 
before he cast his Hook well bated. and not keept his red 
on the fly all the time, but keept out of sight, as our trout 
has no ‘eyebrows and can see up.” 

It might be well for many of those who have not 
studied the: habits of the wary speckled ones to bear this 
physical imperfection in mind when approaching likely 


Is. * 
P Reports from the Big Laramie in Wyoming are encour- 
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aging. Dr. P. V. Carlin, of Denver, is just back with a 
glowing account of encouniers with many big ones. He 
also backed up his yarns with material exhibits in the 
shape of a trout dinner Thursday night. Several of the 
exhibits tipped the scale at 5 and 6 pounds. Dr. Carlin 
was accompanied by a number of Denver business men, 
biit I was unable to get their names. All report excellent 
fishing both up and down the Laramie a distance of 25 
miles either way from Laramie City. 

It is regrettable that the mining interests of the State 
clash so frequently with the interest of the sportsman; 
and it is doubly regrettable that in such cases the sports- 
man is the one to suffer. This time it is the pollution 
of the Rio Grande River in San Luis Valley, one of the 
finest trout streams of the entire West. Mining men are 
filling the main stream with mill tailings at Creede, and 
reports say that trout are dying off rapidly. The sport at 
Wagon Wheel Gap, where I had hoped to spend the sum- 
mer vacation, is practically ruined by the pollution, and 
only the south fork of the river remains for the pleasure 
of the health seeker. Reports have it that the mine 
owners are doing their work openly, probably due to the 
supineness of the State officials, whose commercial in- 
stinct far outweighs anything else. 

Here is a story told me by Charley Sloat, general 
agent of the Rock Island at Denver. Of course it is true. 
John Haney is the owner of a ranch on the Rio Grande. 
He is a pioneer and has been in possession of his land for 
thirty years. He owns both sides of the stream a distance 
of six miles, and pending adverse decision by the 
Supreme Court of the State, holds that he owns all the 
fishing rights pertaining. Hancy is a characteristic 
Westerner—rawboned, bronzed of skin, snow white of 
beard and eyebrow. A dead shot, quick at resentment, 
simple as a baby, hospitable as a Southerner, and just as 
jealous of his rights. A few days ago a saloon man 
from Creede ventured on the Haney preserves. without as 
much as saying “by your leave.” When Haney came upon 
the man of ginslings and highballs the latter was busy 
reeling in one of the big ones-for which Haney’s waters 
are noted. 

“Get out yourself,” was the rejoinder of the Creede 
man to Haney’s salutation. “No, it ain’t your land. I 
did not ask you, and I ain’t going to ask you nothing. If 
you don’t like it you can go to h— or any other old 
place. Don’t bother me; this is my busy day. Who are 
you, anyway, you old chuffle-headed jimplecute you?” 

“Get off,” said Haney, from across the stream. 

“Go chase yourself,” said the funny man from Creede. 

Haney’s rifle snapped spitefully, and the Creede man’s 
rod fell to the ground, cut off at the butt. 

“Say, you blithering old idiot you, the next time you 
come to Creede I’ll punch your head off your shoulders 
for you. Just you remember that, will you?” 5 

Haney scratched his head thoughtfully a moment, and 
delivered himself thus: “I guess my scrapping days are 
about over, but if you are itching for a fisticuff, I can 
accommodate you. There is a bridge a half mile above 
here. Just walk along the bank till you come to it. I will 
wait for you, and when you get there you can begin your 
contract of punching my head, and get it through before 
you go back to Creede—if you ever do go back.” 

But the Creede man did not accept. ID: c. 


Fishes’ Provender. 


I po not see why Dr. Piatt should feel nervous over his 
story about a frog climbing a tree and devouring the 
woodpecker, feathers and all, that he found in the frog’s 
gullet. 

Up at Woman’s Lake they told me of a 38-pound 
maskinongé caught with the leg of a duck—a full-grown 
green-head mallard—sticking out of its mouth! Now, 
what excuse had this musky for striking at a spoon? It 
certainly could not have been hungry, for besides this 
full-grown mallard they found a 3-pound wall-eyed pike 
and a 2-pound bass ‘in its “in’ards.” 

Now, this takes me back to the question of why a 
maskinongé bites at a spoon. I am, from my late ex- 
perience, inclined to think that, like a salmon rising to a 
gaudy fly, it does so either out of pure fun or out of 
resentment. Now, heré’s my experience. When I reached 
Kahekona Camp, I found that the bass were biting very 
poorly, those taken showing a presence of spawn in their 
sacks. So it was fair to assume that the fish were yet 
on the spawning beds. I tried them a day with a fly, but 





. with poor success, and laying aside my fly-rod I rigged 


up my bass-rod, and for a week, day in and day out, 
worked the bars and maskinongé weed beds through rain 
and shine. with no results. I did get some strikes, but 
they were of a kind that set me thinking. Certainly my 
lure gave evidence of contact, and momentarily the rod 
bowed to the tension, but it was but a fleeting strike. 
Now, here’s the way I figured it, namely, that working a 
bar or weed bed say a dozen times to and fro, the’ fish, 
exasperated to the limit, would butt at the shining, gaudy 
intruder over its domains as a bull would butt at a fence. 
In doing so, perhaps the hook would scrape the snout of 
the fish and make the strike, such as it was. 

Maskinongé shed their teeth as deer shed their horns, 
and when teething, so to speak, I presume they go 
through a forced hungry period. The fish caught at 
Woman’s Lake July 4, a description of the landing of 
which I have just sent you, I understand its teeth were 
in process of shedding. 

Well, the fact stands that from 7 A. M. until dark, with 
perhaps a couple of hours for an al fresco lunch under 
the trees at noon, I patrolled these bars and weed beds 
with a perseverance wortlfy of a better cause and better 
luck. However, I was sofdelighted .with the fresh air, 
the warm sun, the clouds and trees and birds innumerable 
in the young second growth springing up where the pines 
once stood, that I took my luck good-naturedly.' So 
much so that faithful Peter nearly rowed his arms off to 
get me that maskinongé. [presume he thought me some 
strange being—a sort of piscatorial Mark Tapley—and he 
was bound to have me get something: because I neither 
complained or damned my luck, but actually seemed as 
greatly delighted with the situatiow as if I had landed 
daily a 50-pound fresh water wolf. 

He did ‘not have much confidence in my landing a fish 
on my tight lancewood rod and tackle, as he saw nothing 
as a rule but steel rods, and I think he was patiently wait- 
ing to see what would happen if 1 struck a big one.. “May 


be,” he said, “ it will take you all night to land him, but 
I'll stay. with you if it takes until sunrise.” Peter. is-a 
Dane, and when young enlisted in the Russian army and 
was at the seige of Plevna when Kouropatkin—the same, 
I expect, who is now facing the Japs in Manchuria—won 
the day. I listened by the hour to his graphic descrip- 
tion of his army experiences, especially as to the taking 
of Plevna. 

Yet Peter was not a talkative guide, and I presume I 
made him talk. And that reminds me of a story. A law- 
yer came to camp one night and as he stepped upon the 
stage greeted the camp manager in this style: “Mr. So 
and So, I have come up here to rest my weary brain, 
and I want to know if you can give me a guide who will 
not talk. I did not come up here for social ends with my 
guide; I have come up here to fish and rest my tired 
brain.” And the manager, selecting one of the best and, 
if anything, the most taciturn guide in the camp, told him 
as to the desires of the man with the tired brain. “I'll 
row the—the gentleman,” and what the outcome of the 
trip was I never learned, for the guide never told. 

Now to get back to what a maskinongé will do out of 
hunger or deviltry. I saw a pair of wood ducks leisurely 
skimming the water’s edge, when out of the weeds sprang 
a maskinongé, striking at, but missing, his feathered 
quarry. It was a fish fully four feet long, and I plead 
guilty to regretting that he did not strike his duck. I 
think there would have been an exhibition of fin and 
feather had the fish “sot” his teeth well into the leg of 
that duck. Feathers would have flown surely, and the 
outcome no man knows. One night when up at Lake 
Ida on the Great Northern Railroad up in Douglass 
county, I was being rowed toward the camp. It was be- 
tween nine and ten o'clock, and we were late because 
we had fished until dark at the upper end of the lake. 
There was no moon, and no sounds disturbed the evening 
calm but the splash of the oars and the ripple of the 
water against the bow of the boat. Out of the stillness 
came a frightful quacking of a flock of ducks offshore 
as they noisily left the water. A swish and a dripping of 
water for a moment, and then a boom! as the heavy body 
struck the water, and all was silence again. The ducks 
may or may not one and all have escaped with a whole _ skin, 
but one thing was certain, some gigantic northern pike or 
pickerel was hunting for his supper, and thought he 
would vary his bill of fare from whitefish to raw ducks. 
So after all that full-grown mallard that was swallowed 
by the 38-pound maskinongé may have had some truth 
in it. 

Just one more on Peter and I'll quit. They made him 
deputy game warden. He was new at the work. He had 
been cautioned particularly as to moose poachers. One 
day he heard the horn of a moose caller at noon, and away 
he went on a still-hunt for that poacher. Again at dark 
he heard the same call and on he kept, faithfully search- 
ing for the miscreant. At sunrise after a careful survey 
of the wocds, he, in the distance, heard that same moose 
caller plying his nefarious trade. It was the most baffling 
pursuit he ever took up. Three days and nights did he 
dodge through the pines and underbrush in the slashings, 
but to no avail. At evening he came up to the lumber 
camp, and when waiting for the supper at the camp he 
saw the cookee come out from his shack and blow a long 
wailing blast on his dinner horn. Peter had at last found 
his moose poacher. CHARLES CRISTADORO. 





Fish Stocking in New Jersey. 


From the Annual Report of the Board of Fish and Game Commis- 
sioners of New Jersey. 

Ir 1s now nearly a decade ago since the work of 
stocking the waters of the State with fish not indigenous 
to them was begun with some system. As far as the 
angling fraternity was interested, the ponds of the State 
some fifty years ago were divided into “pickerel ponds” 
and “perch ponds.” The former also included pike, for 
no attention was paid to the difference between pike 
and pickerel. Although some of our larger lakes and 
streams contained both pickerel, pike and perch, there 
were many ponds which contained only the one variety, 
in addition, of course, to the sunfish, catfish, and the 
different varieties of small fish generally designated as 
“bait.” Perhaps the first stocking that was done in 
New Jersey was the planting of pickerel in perch ponds, 
and of perch in pickerel ponds. The success of this is 
at the present day attested by hundreds of the smaller 
sheets of water in the State. Next came the black bass. 
Residents of New Jersey in territory adjacent to that 
of New York had heard of the gamey qualities of the 
two varieties of the bass and there was naturally a 
desire to see what these fish would do in New Jersey. 
According to satements made by residents along the 
shores of Greenwood Lake, that large body of water 
was originally stocked with fifteen black bass, seven of 
the small-mouthed variety and eight of the large- 
mouthed. Five years afterward Greenwood Lake af- 
iorded the best black bass fishing ever known there. 
It will be conceded that the early attempts at stocking 
in New Jersey met with gratifying success. 

The work of stocking our streams and ponds with 
adult fish from the Great Lakes has been in progress 
for nearly a decade; time can only tell whether it has 
been a success; in the opinion of a great many people 
time should have told so long ago. Judged by the 
results of the introduction of the pickerel and black 
bass, the attempted introduction of pike, perch, channel 
catfish, calico bass, crappies, and other fish from the 
west has been anything but a success. Although there 
is ample evidence to show that some of the fish have 
multiplied, they have not done so at the rate the pickerel 
and bass did. Your Commissioners have done all that 
can be expected of them. We bring the fish here, but 
we cannot compel them to propagate. Nor do we 
believe that a persistence in this work would be warrant- 
able at the present time, both in view of the doubtful- 
ness of the experiment and the fact that our efforts 
can be directed in other ways less attended by experi- 
ment. If the fish brought on from the Great Lakes 
had found our waters as suitable to them as did the 
black bass, they would have testified so in a very de- 
cided manner, just as did the bass in Greenwood Lake 


.a few years after their introduction. There are in- 


stances in fish distribution where the introduced spe- 


cies-did not assert itself until many years after their 
first introduction; it is to be hoped that this will be 
the case in New Jersey, but the slight chance of the 
eventuation of this proposition does not, in our opinion, 
constitute a valid argument in favor of a continuance 
of bringing fish on from the west. 

Why has the introduction of the fish from the west 
not been attended with more marked success? That 
question may, perhaps, be answered in the future. when 
fishculture shall have made more progress than it 
has at present; to-day it is unanswerable. There may 
be something in our water agreeable to the indigenous 
fish and the black bass but repugnant to the introduced 
species; the latter may find the food in our water 
foreign to them, or there may be enemies in our water 
destructive to the emigrants; in any one of these or many 
other events, the introduced fish fail to multiply even 
if their own existence were continued to the ordinary 
span of their lives. Persistent attempts at the intro- 
duction of fish which decline to multiply here would 
be injudicious. (It has been suggested that perhaps 
an addition to the food supply of our fish. might be 
advisable.) The origin of the sustenance of fish is in 
the fertility of the soil under the water. It is this soil 
which produces the vegetation in the water; on this 
vegetation thrive the minute forms of animal life on 
which the small fish feed and these smaller fish are 
necessary for food. to the larger. If one link in this 
chain is broken, all fails, and science has not advanced 
far enough to indicate what can be done in the case 
of such failure. The farmer, no matter how well versed 
he may be in agriculture, cannot tell you how it is 
that one year he has an abundant apple crop and the 
next year not enough for pies for his own family; still 
the farmer has the trees, the soil and all the surround- 
ings before him; in the water its surface frequently 
constitutes an impenetrable veil, a veil at least which 
science has so far failed to lift. 

_The axiom in fisheulture which is so frequently lost 
sight of is that a water's ability to produce fish is in 
direct proportion to the food supply in it. A farmer 
who has a pasture field in which ten sheep and their 
progeny can find sustenance for the season would be 
considered foolish if he were to place five hundred 
sheep there; still this is just what some people imagine 
the Fish and Game Commissioners should do; if 1co 
fish do not find food in a certain water, put in 1,000; 
if these 1,000 starve, put in 5,000. Attempts at the dis- 
tribution of what is commonly called baitfish have been 
made before. The fresh water herring, so abundant in 
Lake Hopatcong, are also found in many other large 
bodies of water, and attempts have been made to place 
them in other waters. We know of no single instance 
in which such attempt was successful in the measure 
we hoped for. In some instances the herring multiplied 
until, for lack of food, they were picked up dead in 
large winrows along the shore; they found the new 
water suitable to their domestic arrangements, but they 
and their progeny devoured all the food and by doing 
so not only destroyed themselves but also the other 
baitfish, and as a natural consequence, the larger fish. 
In other cases the herring were never heard of, just 
as was the case with the attempted introduction of the 
fresh water smelts in Greenwood Lake and other 
waters of this State, an attempt which was made by the 
Fish and Game Commissioners some seven or eight 
years ago. Although in the large waters of Maine, the 
State Commissioners do not introduce salmon, trout, 
and other of the nobler kind of game fish until the 
fresh water smelt of both the large and small varieties 
have been well established, their introduction in the 
waters of New Jersey proved an absolute failure. Any 
interference whatever with the admirable balance which 
nature has established in the animal kingdom is more 
apt to lead to failure or mischief than to success. 

There is, however, no reason why the distribution of 
the black bass, the pickerel, the pike and the perch 
should not be continued. The State’s supply of these 
fish has been drawn from the Delaware and Raritan 
Canal and the taking of these fish from this water 
served the double purpose of continuing their lives and 
placing them in water where their presence would be 
of value to the public. If left in the canal they would 
be destroyed by the wheels at Trenton; if removed, they 
infuse fresh blood into the same kind of fish found in 
other waters. This, however, occupies comparatively 
little time and for a limited period each year. 





A New Jersey State Preserve. 


From the Annual Keport of the Board of Fish and Game Commis- 
sioners. 

THE time and monéy which will be left at the dis- 
position of the Commissioners and wardens by the 
abandonment or curtailment of the introduction of fish 
irom the Great Lakes we feel may be used with better 
results in looking after the supply of game, and this 
is not a question of experiment. 

[he ever-increasing population of the State, with 
the proportionate increase in the number of gunners 
and the continual reduction of the territory available 
for the propagation of game, have rendered legislation 
of a more and more restrictive character absolutely 
necessary. But the time is coming when even the most 
drastic of prohibitive measures will not meet the re- 
quirements and our game may be exterminated, no 
matter how short the open season may be. It is time 
we looked for replenishment in some other direction, 
and the only method we can suggest is the establish- 
ment of game refuges in the State. At a first glance 
this proposition may seem a little too near akin to the 
establishment of preserves, something the people of 
New Jersey would not take kindly to, but we believe 
that a plan might be devised by which the public may have 
all the benefits arising from preserves without any of 
the objectionable features. ew Jersey, populous as 


it is, is a State admirably adapted to the preservation 
of a ye — for jo s acres of wild land 
may ound within an hour’s ride of th iti 
of New York and Philadelphia. on 
The first matter to be considered in the establish- 
ment of a game refuge is the probable cost. This need 
not necessarily be large, and your Commission has na 
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intention of applying for an additional appropriation 
for the purpose, feeling confident that the time and 
labor saved from trips out west after fish will be suf- 
ficient to give the matter of game refuge a trial. We 
have no doubt that a large enough area of well-watered 
woodland can be secured in New Jersey at a low annual 
rental for the establishment of at least one refuge. A 
lease for five years, with the privilege of purchase, 
would involve an inconsiderable outlay of money and 
would be sufficient to test the availability of the pro- 
ject. The number of our wardens is sufficient to pro- 
vide for the care necessary to be taken of such refuge; 
the artificial propagation of some of the ‘fauna is a 
matter of exact science and what has been done profit- 
ably by individuals can be done in a like manner by 
the State. 5 

The first purpose which such a refuge would serve 
would be the prevention of the extermination of our 
native birds. Absolute prohibition from shooting or 
tramping would, of course, be requisite to success, and 
this could be attended by the wardens placed in charge. 
The instinct of all kinds of game is to seek places of 
security. It is the experience of all who have gunned 
on territory adjoining large preserves that when they 
once get a shot, say at a bevy of quail, the birds will 
at once betake themselves to the preserved territory, 
knowing that they are secure from molestation there. 

‘In this way we would have a place where quail, 
ruffed grouse and hare might always be found, and 
from which the surplus of the quail and rabbits, at 
least, might be transplanted to other parts of the State, 
in addition to the good gunning to be found in the 
immediate vicinity of the refuge. If any of the foreign 
species of hare recently introduced in this country can 
be acclimated here the best opportunity therefor would 
be afforded by such a place of refuge and absolute 
security. 

An advantage which would accrue to the benefit of 
the angler would be the more extensive distribution of 
trout. ‘It is well known that by the artificial prepaga- 
tion of trout as high as ninety-five per cent. of the 
eggs have been brought to maturity, whereas if left 
to their natural resources it is a question whether even 
five per cent. ef the eggs would develop into fish. 
Thousands of dollars have been expended in New Jersey 
for the distribution of fingerling trout, and the larger 
part of this sum of money has gone as a profit to the 
owners of private hatcheries. All this might be saved, 
and that with an increase in the number of trout to 
be distributed. Small hatcheries have been established 
in numerous places all over the country. The cost of 
establishing and maintaining a small hatchery, amply 
sufficient for all the demands of the streams of New 
Jersey, would cost but little more than the sums now 
annually expended in the purchase of trout from the 
hatcheries, and give the State a full supply. 

But by far the greatest benefit reasonably to be ex- 
pected from the establishment of a game refuge would 
be the introduction into the State, for the benefit of the 
public, of the Asiatic pheasant. Three kinds of 
pheasants, the English, the ring-necked, and the Mon- 
golian, have been established in various parts of this 
country in latitudes as high as that of New Jersey. 
Our native grouse is becoming scarce, and we know of 
no bird at all suitable to take its place other than the 
Asiatic pheasant. This has been done elsewhere and 
there is no reason why it should not be done in New 
Jersey. 

An attempt of this kind was made in New Jersey a 
number of years ago and proved a failure, but this 
can be readily accounted for. The State purchased 
considerable numbers of the ring-necked pheasants and 
distributed them in various parts of the State. There 
was no law whatever prohibiting the destruction and 
possession of this bird. A measure was passed by the 
Legislature prohibiting their killing for three years, 
but it was vetoed by the governor, as it was only a 
part of a general measure, some features of which did 
not meet the approval of the executive. Consequently, 
the measure, with the good as well as the objectionable 
pfovisions, was vetoed. This gave gunners and others 
a full year in which not only to shoot, but to trap the 
pheasants. In no place were the birds secure, and, 
consequently, it is rather a matter of surprise that some 
were found as long as three and four years after their 
liberation. In addition to this, the fact must be con- 
sidered that the birds were more or less of a domes- 
ticated nature, having been bred and reared in con- 
finement. : 

Despite all these disadvantages, reports were received 
from several places in the State indicating that the 
birds did well the first year, and that their progeny 
showed nearly all the wildness of our native grouse. 

By the establishment of a game refuge the cost of 
these birds would be materially reduced. Immediately 
before the breeding season the market price of these 
birds ranges from $4 to $6 a pair, and they are fre- 
quently difficult of procurement even at the higher 
figure. The hens are prolific in the laying of eggs, 
and although the best method of developing them is 
still by placing them under common barnyard fowl, it 
has been shown by ample evidence that the birds will de- 
velop their own eggs if not interfered with. 
rate, we see no reason why on a State game refuge we 
should not accomplish what it done every year on the 
large preserves in this and other States. The rearing 
of the birds can be accomplished by following the rules 
laid down in books ‘written by men who have devoted 
their lives to the subject, and is attended with very 
little difficulty. In preserves in New Jersey as many 
as 10,000 and 20,0c0 birds have been reared in a season, 
and that with the attendance of men far less in number 
than the corps of our wardens. By far the larger pro- 
portion of these birds invariably remain within the 
boundaries of the preserve where they are reared, so 
that in the case of the State game refuge only the 
second generation, partaking more: of a wild nature 
than the first) might be used for the purpose of dis- 
tribution to other parts of the State. 

Of the three kinds of Asiatic pheasants the prefer- 
ence undoubtedly would be given: to the ring-necked 
variety. On the preserves in New Jersey the English 
bird is preferred, but this is due to the fact that it is 
less liable to stray away from the place of its rearing, 


At any - 


and because it is not so hard a flyer, thus forming an 
easier mark for the gunner. A law prohibiting the 
killing of English birds altogether would be on in- 
justice to the owners of these preserves, and such a 
law, as far as the pheasants to be reared on the State 
game refuge are concerned, would be an absolute 
necessity. 

In some of the western States the Mongolian bird 
has done well, and it would cost very little to try an 
experiment with a few of these birds, although their 
characteristic tendency in the west has been to travel 
many miles away from home. The ring-necked, al- 
though also given to roaming, but to a far more limited 
extent, would probably prove the better bird for the 
needs of New Jersey. A law prohibiting the killing of 
ring-necked and Mongolian pheasants for a term of 
years would do no injury to any person, for there are 
none of these birds at present in the State, and such 
a law would be absolutely necessary to the successful 
establishment of a game refuge. 





The Monarch of the Pool. 


HE was Monarch of the Peol, king of trout, and em- 
peror of the domains he specially regarded as his. He 
Was an autocrat, and, like autocrats, he was despotic. 
His slightest wish was law, and on occasions when recal- 
citrancy showed itself, he always found means of enforc- 
ing obediency. Among his trout subjects he was feared 
and hated. It must, however, be admitted that these were 
far from numerous. On the slightest offense, and, indeed, 
on no offense at all, he ate them up. The consequences 
of aquatic depopulation were in no wise dreaded by him. 

Time was when he was rather a nonentity in the trout 
community. Full of young life and juvenile propensities, 
he had sported over the sandy bottom, and in and out 
among the-boulders that littered the bottom of the Pool. 
His sportive faculties not infrequently roused the wrath 
of the older and more sedate members of the community. 
These, being older, were, of ocurse, very much larger 
than he was, and he knew that such chastisement as they 
would inflict would at once put an end to his earthly, 
or rather watery, career. Such, indeed, had been the fate 
of several of his playfellows. After having been duly 
punished for delinquencies from proper decorum, they 
had formed a toothsome repast to the austere enforcers 
of law and order. Once or twice the future Monarch had 
run narrow escapes of suffering the same fate, but he 
always managed to betake himself to some narrow inter- 
stices between the boulders, where he knew his enemies 
could not penetrate. Such attentions were the bane and 
terror of his life, and solemnly did he vow if ever he 
attained the full maturity of trouthood to exact a dire 
revenge. 

Gradually he found himself growing in size and 
strength, and just by way of training for the after even- 
tualities of life, he commenced practicing attacks on the 
smaller fry, such as he had once been himself. As he 
swallowed up these he found his own proportions percep- 
tibly swell, and in order to obtain a speedier vengeance 
on his persecutors, he became their most active oppressor. 
Soon he attained a size which rendered him compara- 
tively immune from unwelcome attentions, and this en- 
abled him to unrestrainedly vent his vengeance upon 
those who were in the least degree smaller and weaker 
than himself. Eventually the dominion of the Pool rested 
with him and another two, and as the powers of all three 
were about equal, they prudently avoided attacking each 
other. At last one of these was foolish enough to swal- 
low the lure of an expert angler, while the second fell 
prey to a wandering otter, and thus the Monarch of the 
Pool attained supreme sway. 

He proved a very jealous monarch. Thoughts of the 
possibility of having to share his rule with another were 
always present in his mind. To prevent this, and, at the 
same time augment his strength, he devoured every trout 
of any considerable size that ventured within the precincts 
of the Pool. Nor were the smaller fry intact from his 
inroads; but these found safety in his own previous 
tactics, and bitterly did he now curse the interstices 
which had formerly stood him in such good stead. 

All this while, however, he had to guard against the 
machinations of another enemy, and that was man. The 
tempting lures and baits with which he had been plied had 
oftener than once almost proved his undoing. When a 
very smal] trout, indeed, he had seized what appeared to 
him to be a very toothsome, gaudy fly, and been landed 
on terra firma, Luckily for him the kindly angler felt 
that his basket would be disgraced by the presence of so 
small a specimen as he then was, and he was thrown back 
into the water. This perilous adventure ever after made 
him charvy of flies, and it was only after careful observa- 
tion that he ventured to add them to his menu. Again, 
while nibbling at a nice succulent worm he had received a 
sharp wound, and later, while attacking a minnow, his 
jaws had been severely lacerated. So shrewd did he be- 
come from these experiences that to ordinary human arti- 
fice he was absolutely invulnerable. As the fame of his 
proportions spread, so, in like ratio, did the ambition to 
prove his undoing. In angling circles nothing but the 
“big trout” was spoken of, and he was plied with lures 
of every description, from the clumsiest to the most 
highly finished, by peer and peasant alike. But the Mon- 
arch regarded these attempts with silent scorn; the ex- 
periences he had already undergone safe-guarded him 
against similar perils. 

It was while his fame was at its zenith that Messrs. 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson appeared on the scene. They 
had come down from London on piscatorial holiday bent, 
and each provided with a brand new outfit of the costliest 
and best quality. No one could have been more innocent 
of all knowledge of the art of “Old Isaac” than were 
those three. They had never angled before; indeed, it is 
questionable if they had ever seen a trout, yet they came 
down filled with visions of well-filled baskets. They put 
up at the best hotel in the neighborhood, and, of course, 
were soon made aware of the existence of the Monarch 
of the Pool. 

What they were told filled their bosoms with ambition, 
and next morning they sallied forth in high hopes to 
commence their attack upon the grim old autocrat. All 
three reached the Pool, and all three commenced opera- 
tions simultaneously. They maintained their positions 


throughout the whole day, but we refrain from inflicting 
upon the reader the description of their operations; suf- 
fice it to say they afforded unbounded merriment and 
amusement to a party of peasants at work in an adjoining 
field. For several days they resumed their attack, but 
with no better result, and their ardor becoming some- 
what damped, they turned their attention to less re- 
nowned members of the finny species. Still success failed 
to attend their efforts, and having for more than a week 
returned to the hotel with empty baskets they were sub- 
jected to a good deal of banter by other anglers; while, 
as far as the Monarch was concerned, they were ruled 
entirely out of the running. 

_ At last they began to return with several small trout 
in their baskets. These they were supposed to have 
caught with rod and line; but such was not the case. As 
a matter of fact, a schoolboy had initiated them into that 
primitive form of angling known as “gudding,” or catch- 
ing the trout under stones and banks by means of their 
hands alone. At first they were rather fearful the trout 
would bite their fingers; but on this they were reassured 
by their juvenile instructor. Henceforth they might have 
been seen wandering on the banks of secluded streamlets, 
divested of coat and hat, with shirt sleeves rolled up to 
the shoulders, plunging their arms into the water in 
search of the shy and retiring trout. 

“Hang it all! Let’s rusticate a little,” said Brown, as 
the trio again found themselves by the Pool, after hav- 
ig spent the earlier part of the day in “guddling.” 

“What do you mean?” queried Jones. 

“Why, dress and cook some of the trout we have caught 
for lunch,” was the reply. 

The proposal was unanimously accepted. Brown pro- 

ceeded to gut and clean the fish; Jones made a fire out 
of dry twigs which he collected; while Robinson pro- 
ceeded to construct an improvised griil out of some pieces 
ot wire that lay handy. 
_ Soon the freshly caught trout were twisting themselves 
into circles on the grill placed over the glowing embers, 
and several burnt fingers evidenced the difficulty expe- 
rienced in turning them. At last they were declared 
“ready,” and lunch commenced. The grilled trout were 
pronounced splendid, but owing to the primitive method 
of cooking there was much waste, and Robinson, who sat 
facing the Pool, threw fins, tails, and burnt parts into the 
water. 

The Monarch who lay visible and almost stationary on 
the sandy bottom, saw these particles invade his domains. 
To him their appearance was altogether new. He eyed 
them critically. That they were edible seemed apparent, 
but were they simply another machination of his arch- 
enemy, man? No, he thought not. After a good deal of 
close observation and consideration, he at last ventured 
to appropriate a piece. Evidently he found it very good, 
for he ventured on another, and, gradually getting bolder, 
he gobbled up the pieces as fast as they were thrown in 
the water. 

Robinson at last noticed this. “See,” he said, “the 
big fellow is swallowing up the refuse as fast as it’s 
thrown into the water.” 

“Probably he prefers trout cooked to trout raw,” re- 
joined Jones. 

“Stop,” said Brown, “let’s put a hook inside a piece.” 

The proposal was at once adopted, and a hook was 
carefully concealed inside a small piece of fish. A suffi- 
cient length of line was drawn out, and the bait thrown 
into the water. His suspicions lulled by his previous ex- 
periences, the Monarch at once swallowed the piece of 
trout as he had done the others. Brown seized the rod, 
and found the “big troot” firmly attached. 

But the Monarch showed fight, and success certainly 
appeared to favor him. Brown had no idea: of running a 
fish, but simply hauled with might and main. Rod or 
tackle were in imminent danger of breaking; in fact, had 
they not been of the very best quality, they must have 
done so under the strain to which they were subjected. 

“You blockhead! do you want to break your tackle, and 
lose the troot after hookin’ him? Gie me the rod, and 
I'll land him for ye,” sounded the rough voice of a rustic, 
who, happening to pass at the time, saw what had 
occurred and what was likely to ensue. 

Brown prudently handed the rustic the rod, and after a 
quarter of an hour’s excellent sport, the Monarch caved 
in, and was drawn unresistingly to the side. All three 
dived at him with their respective landing-nets, and, for- 
tunately, in one of them he was enmeshed, amid the un- 
complimentary epithets of the expert rustic. 

The jubilation of Brown, Jones, and Robinson was only 
equalled by that of the small trout in the Pool, who were 
thus relieved of the iron rule of their autocratic despot. 
A handsome donation silenced for a time the volubility 
of the friendly rustic, and the worthy trio became the 
heroes of the hour. Next day they departed, bearing with 
them the remains of the defunct Monarch, to have them 
preserved as“tangible evidence of their prowess as anglers. 
Verily, ignorance and luck sometimes succeed where 
knowledge and skill signally fail. In proof of this, if any 
is required, we need only quote the case of the “Monarch 
of the Pool.”—Tom Buidh in Illustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic News (London). 





Altered Fishing in the Hudson. 


Ossininc, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: Reading 
at different times of the pollution of streams in different 
parts of the country, I would ask for an explanation 
through your paper of the reasons for the altered condi- 
tion of the Hudson River at this place from a fisherman's 
viewpoint. Twenty years ago it was no yncommon thing 
for parties to strike into schools of weakfish here, often 
as many as twenty being caught on a single tide. Striped 
bass were also plentiful then, and flukes were not uncom- 
mon. I can remember playing “hookey” from Sunday 
school once twenty years ago, and of course the docks 
along the river front were the attraction. It was early 
in — and altogether too fine a day for Sunday 
school. I walked out.on “Pete” Smith’s dock and absent 
mindedly picked up a bamboo pole which had been thrown 
down by some tired fiesherman. There was a piece of 
stout. twine for.a line and a common ringed hook, on 
which was hooked a strip of well dried moss bunker. It 
was not.an inviting Sunday meal, and as I whipped it off 
the cad of the dock I was, not prepared for the sudden 
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shock which nearly pulled me overboard. I tugged and 
pulled and yanked, and the old pole nearly bent double, 
but, the fish more than held his own. Two fellows ran 
up to help me, but “Pete” Smith—long may he wave!— 
said, “Let the boy alone, he can handle him,” and up he 
came over my head and far back on the dock. As he 
struck, the hook pulled out straight and the fish was loose, 
making great leaps for the water. “Gee!” I thought, 
supposin’ he gets away?” Sunday clothes and all I 
made a wild jump and landed on the fish. 

I saved him all right, and when the smoke cleared away 
I had a bluefish weighing 234 pounds plump. I did not 
dare take him home. I got separated from the scales 
which rubbed off in the scuffle, and went home, conscious 
that the afternoon had been well spent. When my father 
passed the dock entrance the next day, “Pete” Smith had 
the fish there for him all nicely cleaned and he “gave 
away” my fishing experience of the previous day. But 
Daddy” didn’t care much, and made me tell him all 
about it again. 


Two years ago quite a number of weakfish were caught ‘ 


here. When the run first started, probably a half dozen 
were caught on lines. Within three days numbers were 
lying, or rather floating, on their ides on the surface, 
gasping, and were easily scooped from boats. There 
were formerly miles of fine oyster beds opposite Ossining 
on the flats; now there is nothing but beds of shells. 
Shad and bass were caught by the ton twenty years ago, 
and many families made good living with their seines and 
gill nets. They have long since abandoned their seines, 
and the seine “crabs” are rotted from disuse. 

We have the choice of two things: to believe either the 
fish are being caught for the market in such numbers that 
the, demand and supply is greater than the natural pro- 
duction, or chemical waste and gas-house tar are polluting 
the waters of our noble river to such an extent that it is 
habitable only to such river fish as perch, catfish, and eels. 
Without fish the Hudson becomes a weary Waste of water. 
- Cuas. G. BLANDForD. 


Santa Caglina Tuna Club. 


Santa CATALINA Isganp.—In consequence of the un- 
qualified success of the rod-and-reel tournament of the 
Tuna Club in former years, in the interests of the higher 
standard of sport, and the protection of the game fishes of 
Southern California, ‘the Club will give an open tourna- 
ment from May 1 to October 1, 1904, inclusive. The ob- 
ject is to encourage the use of rod-and-reel tackle in tak- 
ing the large: game fishes of these waters, and in every 
way to elevate the sport to the highest standard. 

The only restrictions are the rules of the Tuna Club 
that rods and reels must be used and that rods must not 
be less than six feet nine inches in length, the tip of 
which must not weigh more than sixteen ounces. By “tip” 
is meant all that portion of the rod from reel seat to end 
of rod. The line must not exceed twenty-four threads 
or strands, and be capable of sustaining a dead weight of 
not more than forty-eight pounds. All anglers must bring 
his or her fish to gaff unaided, and the fish must be reeled 
in—a broken rod either before or after gaffing disqualifies 
the angler. The tournament is open to amateurs gnly, 
professional boatmen, those engaged in allied industries 
on the island, and members of fheir families being barred, 
except as in special class I. 


THE PRESENT HOLDERS OF CUPS AND RECORDS ARE: 








Largest Tuna. 
Pounds. 
C. F. Holder, Pasadena, Cal., season 1899........-....seeeeees 183 
Col. C. P. Morehouse, Pasadena, season 1900.:...........++++ 261 
Mrs. E. N. Dickewmoot........cccccccccsccccccccccccccccccssces 216 
F. S. Schenck, Brooklyn, N. Y.,. season 1901............0+++ 158 
F. V. Rider, Avadon, season 1901,.........-s-seeceeeeeeeeeseees 158 
eae E. Sterns, Los Angeles, season 1902... i6.....+.00+eee00 197 
{. E. Smith, season 19G6.......cccsccccccccccccccccccvccscsccces 4 
B. F. Alden, season 190B........cccccccccccccccccccsccccsccvcvccs 4 
Black Sea Bass. 
F. V. Rider, Avalon, season 1898............+.s.eseeeee 
T. S. Manning, Avalon, season 1899.............+-.++++ 
F. S. Schenck, Brooklyn, N. Y., season 1900 
A. C. Thompson, Pomona, season 1901............+e-eeeeeeeee 334 
H. T. Kendall, Pasadena, season 1902..........s...eeeseveseees 419 
Edw. Liewellyn..........-+. Or scerccccccvccccccconecescsscsccoses 425 
Largest Yellowtail. 

F. Y. Rider, Avalon, season 1888............ccccssceceseccesens 41 
F. S. Gerrish, Jacksonville, Fla, season 1899............+++-+++ 37 
hk. F. Stocking, Los Angeles, season 1900..............esesee08 48 
T. S. Manning, season 1901................. - 8 
Dr. Trowbridge, Fresno, scason 1902.. - 47% 
. P. Newport, season 1903............ 46 


CLASS A—LEAPING TUNA. 

Special silver cup, donated by Montgomery Bros., Los 
Angeles, for largest tuna, which becomes property of 
angler holding record for three successive years from 
present season. 

For exceeding the Club record, rod and reel, donated by 
Edward Vom Hofe. 

For the largest tuna of the season other than the above, 
*Tuna Club gold medal; Banning cup. A special gold 
button will be given to the angler taking the largest tuna 
of the season. Should two anglers succeed in breaking 
the present record, a gold button will be given for each 
fish. 

For the second largest tuna of the season, other than the 
above, a silver-mounted rod offered by James McDonald. 

For the smallest tuna, booby prize. 

CLASS B—BLACK SEA BASS. 

For exceeding the cup record, *Tufts-Lyon Arms Co. 
silver cup; *Rider Macomber gold medal and extra 
silver-mounted rod. 

For the largest black sea bass, other than the above, 
silver-mounted rod. 

For the smallest black sea bass of the season, booby 
prize. 

CLASS C—WHITE SEA BASS. 
For the largest of the season, angler’s tackle box. 
For the second largest, gaff. 
CLASS D—YELLOWTAIL. 

For the largest ‘yellowtail of the season, *John F. 
Francis, gold medal and silver-mounted rod. 

For the second largest fish, gaff. — 

: CLASS E—ALBACORE. 

For the largest fish of the season, silver-mounted rod. 

CLASS F—ROCK BASS. 


For the largest fish of the’season, Vom Hofe line dryer. 


‘definite information. 


FOREST AND STREAM: 


CLASS G—SHEEPSHEAD. 
For the largest fish of the season, angler’s pipe. 
‘CLASS H—WHITEFISH. 
For the largest fish of the season, gaff. 
CLASS I—PROFESSIONAL BOATMEN. 


For the best equipped launch, four horse-power or over, 
rods, reels, lines, gaff, and general comfort to be con- 
sidered, silver-mounted rod. 

For the best equipped launch under four horse-power, 
with or without engine, rods, reels, lines, etc., to be con- 
sidered, silver-mounted rod. 

For the boatman of the angler taking the first tuna of 
the tournament season, silver-mounted rod. 

All the catches made with the view of competing for 
prizes must be reported at once to some member of the 
weighing committee, or a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the club, and weighed in his presence and posted. 
All fish must be brought to the Club scales and weighed 
thereon. No allowance will be made for shrinkage.. 

In fishing for any fish during the tournament season, 
there shall be only one rod and reel used at a time for 
each angler occupying a boat. The using, casting, or 
handling of one in any way by the boatman shall dis- 
qualify the angler. This rule shall not apply to baiting 
the hook. 

The board of directors and weighing committee com- 
prise: T. S. Manning, E. L. Doran, F. V. Rider, John 
Cline, W. H. Bunham, A. W. Barrett, E. N. Dickerson. 


*These prizes are perpetual property of the club, the names of 
the anglers being engraved thereon. 


Big Trout in the Adirondacks. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I inclose clipping from the Tribune of June 25, in which 
my old friend, H. H. Thompson, of Passaic, N. J., tells of 
some large lake trout taken from Piseco Lake by Mr. 
William N. Courtney, one of which weighed 39% pounds, 
and another, taken by a Mr. Yost, weighing 3634 pounds. 
Mr. Thompson writes: 

“You printed last week an item from Glens Falls, N. 
Y., relating the gapture by J. Ben Hart°in one of the 
Saranac lakes of a lake trout weighing 3134 pounds, and 
measuring 42 inches, claimed by the fishermen of that 
section to have been the largest specimen ever known to 
have been caught in Adirondack waters. Knowing that 
much bigger trout had been taken from Lakes Pleasant 
and Piseco, I wrote to the postmaster at Piseco for 
The result is a letter from William 
N. Courtney, Camp Courtney, Spruce Lake, N. Y., who 
sends me a photograph of a trout caught by himself in 
Piseco Lake, weighing’ 39/4 poypds, and measuring, 4534 
inches. He says, “There are many caught here of 34 and 
35 pounds’ weight. A Mr. Yost caught one on May 20, 
1898, weighing 3634 pounds.’ Waubeck is distanced, so 
far as the size of the lake trout is concerned. Mr. Hart 
will have to gird up his loins and try again.” 

Of course I recognize the fact that the fisherman tell- 
ing the last story has the advantage. I do not pretend to 
be a fisherman, much le$s an angler, but I want to remind 
H. H. T. of a lake trout taken from Millsite Lake, some 
five or six miles from this place, which weighed 42% 
pounds. This was fifty-three or fifty-four years ago. I 
was then clerking in a store here, and succeeded Mr. 
Thompson in that position in 1849. The fish was brought 
to the store in a wheelbarrow by Mr. Schnyder Soper, 
who had caught it, and I weighed it on the same scales 
that Mr. Thompson had weighed many a tub (I might 
say tons) of butter on; ‘and he cannot deny that the scales 
were correct; I weighed the fish. 

Mr. Thompson will also acknowledge that Millsite 
Lake, although smali—less than three miles in length—is 
famous for other large fish, for within the past month I 
have received a letter from him saying that the largest 
large-mouth black bass he ever boated was taken from 
this lake and weighed 8 pounds. 

Mr. Thompson has probably taken more maskinongé 
and black bass from the waters in this vicinity than any 
other man now living. J. L. Davison. 

Tueresa, N, Y , July 16. 


The Aggravating Ning Ning. 


To THE notes given in our last issue on fishes which 
have voices—and some of them having voices use them 
to the pestering of mankind—add this bit from Mary 
Kingsley’s “Fishing in West Africa,” being a chapter 
from “West African Studies” reprinted in the Woodcraft 
Magazine for October, 1901: 3 

“Then there is that deeply trying creature the Ning 
Ning fish, who, when you are in some rivers in fresh 
water and want to have a quiet night’s rest, just as you 
have tucked in your mosquito bar carefully and success- 
fully, comes alongside and serenades you, until you have 
to get up and throw things at it with a prophetic feeling, 
amply supported by subsequent experience, that hordes of 
mosquitoes are busily esconcing themselves inside your 
mosquito bar. What makes the Ning Ning—it is called 
after its idiotic song—so maddening is that it never seems 
to be where you have thrown the things at it. You could 
swear it. was close to the bow of the canoe when you 
shied that empty soda-water bottle or that ball of your 
prescious india-rubber at it, but instantly comes ‘ning, 
ning, ning,’ from the stern of the canoe. It is a ventrilo- 
qvist, or goes about in shoals, I do not know which, for 
the latter and easier explanation seems debarred by their 
net singing in chorus; the performance is undoubtedly a 
solo; anyone experienced in this fish soon finds out that 
it is not driven away or destroyed by an artillery of mis- 
siles, -but mierely lies low until. its victim has got under 
his mosquito curtain, and resettled his mosquito palaver— 
and then back it comes with its ‘ning, ning.’ on 

“A similar affliction is the salt-water drumfish, with its 
‘bum-bum.’ Loanda Harbor abounds with these, and so 
does Chiloango. In the bright moonlight nights I have 
looked overside and seen these fish in a wreath around 
the canoe, with. their silly noses against the side, ‘bum- 
bumming’ away; whether they admire the canoe, or 
whether they want it to come on and fight it out, I do 
not. know, because my knowledge of the different kinds 
of fishes, and of their internal affairs, is derived from 
Dr. Giinther’s great work, and that contains no section 
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Sporting Dogs in England and 
rica. 


Tue bare relation of the deeds of English dogs does 
not assist Americans one bit more that the,secords of 
sport and field trials written in America for Ameri- 
cans instruct Englishmen of the merits or demerits of 
cousin Jonathan’s dogs. Possibly the differences are 
greater than we have been led to think. Their varia- 
tions from original types are not nearly the whole, for, 
we, too, have been varying our sorts after the manner 
of our own fancies, and the directions we have taken 
have been dissimilar to those taken across the Atlantic. 
Generally there have been good reasons for both vari- 
ations; what those are will assist at a perfect under- 
standing of the status and character of American sport- 
ing dogs as compared with ours now and with ours 
formerly. 

There is no necessity for, even if there exists a pos- 
sibility of, going back to the beginning of things in 
the Southern States of the Union, It was, we know, 
greatly indebted to Spain for its planters in its early 
history, and it may be that the poor cousins of the 
Dons introduced the dogs of the country direct from 
Spain. Georgia is full of Spanish-looking pointers. It 
is, in fact, the weed of the country, for where you do 
not see nigger dogs you see pointers, some of them 
remarkably high bred in appearance, and few of them 
exhibiting traces of cross breeding; but there is one 
weed throughout the South that grows even more 
luxuriously than the pointers. These are nigger dogs, 
that are as plentiful as cur dogs of the sheepdog order 
in this country; but the nigger dogs are nearly all 
near relations of the hound. Mostly they are black 
and tan, and so also are the treasured American fox- 
hoands. These latter hounds, both pure and impure, 
have a wonderful resemblance to English bloodhounds 
of fifty years ago, before the loose skin craze set in 
and altered the character, if it left the type unchanged. 
As a traveler rode through the Southern States—that 
is, the slave States of the anti-unpleasantness period— 
and found in each the same character of nigger cur, 
and saw how much family likeness there was between 
them and the black and tan foxhounds of the South, 
an irresistible impression was created that here were 
the true descendants of those bloodhounds that were 
used to catch runaway niggers. It is quite natural to 
suppose that the planters themselves would use the 
same hounds for both purposes of sport and business, 
or at least the same breeds, and it is not less so to 
assume that the freed nigger would hasten to possess 
himself of that which was once beyond his reach, and, 
besides, aroused his terror. The negroes are all 
hunters; they hunt “cotton tails” by day, and ’coons 
by night, and their nigger dogs assist in both occu- 
pations. Not only are these dogs in appearance like 
the hounds of the country, but their cry is so similar 
that is has been known of the master of a pack that he 
rode five miles after some of them, believing all the 
time that he was riding to his own hounds. 

It will be observed from the above statement that 
the cry of hounds in the rough woodlands of the 
south is very important, for without the music it would 
often, if not generally, be impossible to discover which 
way the hounds had gone. With the exception of 
bloodhounds, the writer has never heard such mellow, 
deep voices as the southern hounds of America possess. 
It is the fashion for Englishmen, and some Americans, 
to believe that English hounds: are the best in the 
world, but the southern gentlemen will have none of 
them. They say, with a certain amount of truth, that 
these importations have got “no noses.” This is, com- 
paratively speaking, likely enough, for generations of 
hurry by huntsman, field and hounds have taught the 
latter only to run scent that they can run fairly fast, 
whereas the American hounds can start work as late 
as noon, and trail a fox to its kennel. That is how 
they find every fox they hunt, and probably few of the 
greatest believers in the modern foxhound would hold 
the opinion that he could trail a fox to its kennel ten 
hours after it had passed. 

These long-eared hounds not only have the color 
of bloodhounds, but also many of their characteristics. 
They seem to run for the sport of hunting, and not to 
be very particular about killing; they do not get their 
hackles up as English hounds do when they are run- 
ning for blood. In this they resemble bloodhounds, 
just as they do in their cold hunting qualities, in their 
color and markings, in their ears, and in their voices. 
Maybe they are collaterals from Spanish ancestry and 
have not descended from our bloodhounds at all, but 
if that be so the likeness is quite remarkable after so 
many years. In appearance how do they differ from 
bloodhounds? Only in this, that they are more on 
the leg, have much less weight to carry, have far 
better necks and shoulders, and better loins. These 
are qualities that can be bred in by selection in a very 
few generations, or lost, as in our bloodhound, in as 
few by making selections for other virtues. Blood- 
hound crosses upon harriers or foxhounds would not 
bring out anything like these native hounds. The 
ears, for instance, are a distinctive feature, quite as 
much so as they are in the bloodhounds themselves; and 
their heads, although much lighter, are those of small 
bloodhounds, and not the shorter and squarer heads 
of harriers and foxhounds. - 

The system of hunting there is very different from 
ours. The first thing to strike one is that the whipper- 
in is absent. Each man who has anything to do with 
hounds uses a horn, that is for the purpose of letting 
hounds know which way .the huntsmen (for there are 
more than one) are drawing. Riot hardly exists, be- 
cause there is nothing to attract hounds’ attention &x- 
cept foxes, red or gray,’ wolves, black and white, and 
caotes (a small kind of wolf); any of these they may 
hunt—first come, first served. Probably a deer would 
be treated in the same way, and in the winter there 
are no domestic animals in the fields and woods, ex- 
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cept an occasional sounter of pigs: animals that can 
take care of themselves and fear nothing on four 
legs. 

But although these hounds can go fast, and it is 
said last forever, they never appear in a great hurry, 
and it is not believed that they could get through a 
crowd of horsemen such as constitute the Leicester- 
shire fields. There are stories of forty mile points 
after the gray wolf, and of how these long runs end by 
the loss of some hounds that never return to kennel. 
The idea is that the hounds tail out, and the wolf, 
being more than master of a single hound, kills them 
one by one as they come up to him. But although 
not in these very long runs, yet in most cases single 
horses can generally live with hounds, and that implies 
that the pace cannot be, on the average, very much 
more than it is with us over fairly long distances. 
Often, though, there is no jumping to be done, and 
we all know how much the jumping takes out of a 
horse’s galloping and staying powers over a heavily 
fenced country. But if there are no fences there are 
wash-outs, that is, dry water course beds, the banks 
of which may be a sheer 100 feet or more. That these 
obstacles stop hounds as much as horses may be true; 
but probably the hound can always go where his 
quarry has led, and certainly the horses, although as 
clever as cats, cannot. They get up with a rush and a 
scramble in places, but not wherever a fox can 
go. Once there was a_ splendid hunter following 
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a bit of a screw up one of these inclines. The screw. 
got up, but the hunter, just too wide for the passage, 
jammed -himself between the solid earth on both sides 
and could not move either way until willing hands and 
nails scratched away the sandy clay and released him. 
Taking all these circumstances into account, it seems 
that the American foxhounds, although vastly more 
sensitive of nose, are not as fast as Belvoir blood, 
certainly not for short spurts; on the other hand, as 
they go on hunting at pretty much the same pace, 
whether scent is very fresh and good or growing cold, 
it would be unwise to say that they do not cover a 
long run in less time than the Leicestershire packs. 
The South is thé only part of America fit for hunting 
in the winter to English ideas. What hunting is pos- 
sible on Long Island in a normal New York winter 
is not known to the writer, but as the whole country 
is buried under a foot or more of snow for several 
months each year, hunting must be done in those 
months in difficulties, if at all. Mr. Foxhall Keene 
has. taken over some of the choicest English foxhound 
blood, but the verdict of Americans in that northern 
hunt is that they have been partly a failure. How- 
ever, as Mr. Keene has been re-elected master for 
the coming season there probably is some promise of 
better success with the English hounds. But in the 
South they will not have them, nor even crosses from 
them. Nothing in that country seems to thrive if it 
has to carry weight, and our foxhound, in comparison 


to theirs, is a stout, big-boned animal—a cart horse 
by comparison to their racing lines. It is the same 
with all animals bred there; even the men are small 
and wiry, but never, or hardly ever, robust. In the 
north they have big setters and pointers; in the south 
these dogs, like the: cows, are little things; but for 
things so small they have powers beyond the con- 
ception of most Englishmen. Whether it is the ‘sum- 
mer heat that makes things remain small, or whether 
it is the atmosphere itself that-is not good enough to 
support large frames in great exertion, is unknown to 
the writer, but he is sure that puppies. he took gor six 
months old were twelve months, and that maturity 
arrives slowly to the canine races of the south, 

In comparing hounds and setters and pointers with 
our English dogs ft is first necessary to compare the 
dogs of the north and south, for there are vastly greater 
differences in climate in America than there are be- 
tween England and Scotland. Those who have ex- 
perience of such things know that no dog taken from 
north. Britain to south can do its best, whereas the 
English dog in Scotland generally beats its previous 
best. Only at the English Setter ‘Club Trials.on April 
20 and 21 this year we saw slugs of the beautiful Wed- 
nesday turned into racing machines by the cold, cut- 
ting wind of Thursday. It is always so, and this: fact 
makes tomparisons between Fnglish and American 
pointers and setters far more difficult than might be 
supposed.—Field (London). 
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A. C. A, National Meet, Sugar Island, Thousand Islands, St. Lawrence River, August 5-19, 1904. 


The Allegash Canoe Trip. 


(Concluded from page 40.) 


On the morning of the eighth, after a hastily prepared 
breakfast, we broke camp and started for Umsaskis Lake, 
twelve miles distant. Going through the thoroughfare at 
the foot of the lake, we saw three deer, but as yet no 
good heads, and having plenty of meat, did not shoot. 

Arriving at Chase’s Carry at ten o'clock, the guides 
sacked our luggage around the quiet water, a distance of 
1% miles. There were lots of rocks, and it was bad pad- 
dling, so we left our canoes and followed a trail through 
the woods for a mile and a half. It was a beautiful 
woody road, and we enjoyed the tramp. 

At noon we lunched on the bank of the Allegash River. 
By this time it had grown much colder, was cloudy, and 
felt like snow, which fell slightly a little later in the day. 
The banks of the river are thickly overhung with fir 
trees, the current is very strong below the carry, and we 
had a delightful trip to Umsaskis, which we reached at 
4 P. M.. This lake is surrounded by higher ridges than 
others we had passed through, and to the writer is one of 
the most attractive of any seen thus far. Arbo and 
Libby’s camps, situated on the right shore, were open, so 
we made our headquarters there. While the guides were 
preparing supper, we walked up on the ridge back of the 
camp. Following an old tote road not half a mile away, 
we jumpéd a buck with a splendid set of horns. . Moore 
was a little ahead, and right in line with the animal, so 
we did not dare shoot, and before getting another chance 
his lordship plunged into the thicket and disappeared. 
On our way back we saw plenty of partridges. 

_ On the morning of the ninth, each man shouldered his 

rifle, and by 6:30 had started to hunt; the writer saw five 
deer, but no large heads. Returning to camp at 2 o’clock 
for lunch, I sat looking out on the lake, when I spied 
a buck walking leisurely along the shore not far from 
camp. Snatching my rifle, I ran down and selected a 
secluded spot to watch him, and was scarcely seated when 
the deer jumped three feet out of water, turned, and 
reaching deep water, began to swim for the opposite 
shore. A second later, much to my-surprise, a rifle shot 
rang out; jumping into a canoe, I paddled out to head 
him off. Leighton stood on the shore yelling not to 
shoot, as he had already sent two bullets into him, and 
had afterwards tracked him for a mile, the trail leading 
finally to the lake. We turned the buck in toward the 
shore, and Leighton dropped him. 

He had an odd set of horns, but perfectly matched, 
and was a prize. When Moore returned to camp, he also 
had a nice buck, and had seen a moose in the water; he 
lost a fine opportunity for a picture, having left his 
camera in camp. Twenty-two deer, a moose, and a Score 
of partridges was the day’s record. 

We all assumed an‘air of unusual dignity on the even- 
ing of this day, having gotten rid of a week’s growth of 
whiskers. Had a good supper of venison, corn-bread, 
preserves, etc., and later (in celebration of the shave) 
indulged in cigars for a change, telling stories in the 
meantime, for which Leighton still wears the belt: 

We were routed out at three o’clock the next ‘morning, 
and at five were on the hunting grounds at the head of 
the lake. It was pretty dark, but the deer were out feed- 
ing among the alders all along the shore, proving the 
early morning to be the very best time for hunting. 

Seeing no very large heads, Algie and I went ashore 


and followed a tote road for three miles, finally coming 
to a set of deserted old lumber camps. In the. yard, with 
just his head showing, his body being hidden behind the 
camp, stood a deer with a fine set of horns, but in a 
twinkling he was out of sight, having gotten our scent. 
Not ten yards further down stood a large doe, but we 
had meat enough. 

We lunched in one of the camps, and watched for 
awhile, but nothing now appeared, so we started back. 
This place is tracked over in every direction—deer signs 
everywhere. Saw two deer on our way out, and shot a 
buck and six partridges. 

The leaves at this time of year are very noisy, and the 
young firs along both sides of the road are so thick that 
once they are started, it is almost impossible to obtain a 
good shot at game. ; 

We got back shortly after noon. Leighton had shot 
another nice buck; since morning we had seen sixtéen 
deer. The rest of the day we took it easy. The night 
was clear and bright, but a little colder. We sat around 
the camp-fire eating our supper with such enjoyment as 
only those who have been there can understand. 


“The glad fire cracks in the piny wood, 
And the bacon fries in the pan; 

The soul of the coffee in fragrant steam 
Floats out of the old tin can.” 


The following morning: we were out before five o’clock, 
and upon comparing notes, when we reached camp again, 
found we had seen nineteen deer and a moose. We were 
actually tired looking at game, so arranged to break camp 
the next day and continue on to Musquacook dead waters. 
We were well on our way at six o’clock. It is five miles 
to.the foot of Umsaskis, and six more through Long 
Lake to quick water. At 11:30 we lunched.on the shore 
of the Allegash once more. It was cold and raw, sweaters 
and gloves becoming a necessity for the first time. A 
gocd fire soon thawed us out, and lunch over, we again 
started, and were glad at this time to see it snowing a 
little, as about four inches of it would afford us great 
still-hunting. 

It was quick water all the way to Musquacook Stream, 
but if the lumbermen had not picked a channel, it would 
have been rocky going, as the waters were getting very 
low, not having had rain for two months. 

It is useless to undertake this trip without a guide who 
is thoroughly familiar with canoeing and running rapids, 
for when seemingly in the channel a rock suddenly looms 
up ahead that would tear a hole in one’s canoe in short 
order; but by snubbing sharply with a pole, trouble ‘is 
averted. : 

We reached Musquacook dead water at four o'clock, 
and camped in a sheltered spot under some tall firs. It is 
eight miles from dead water at the foot of Long Lake to 
Round Pond, and one and a half miles across the foot 
of the latter. This pond is great for game; the feeding 
grounds at the head and foot are ideal places for moose 
and deer; in fact, every foot of country from Mud Lake 
te Five Finger Brook abounds in game. 

The guides proceeded to get thihgs in readiness for the 
night, while the writer shouldered his rifle and followed 
an old tote road for a mile along the shore, and sat: down 
wheré a good view of the river could be obtained. A 
ridge loomed up on the opposite shore, and directly at the 
base was a long stretch of feeding ground. I. had been 
sitting there about fifteen minutes, when there was-a loud 
crashing in the alders, and soon after. two: large bull 


moose walked into view not fifty yards away. One had 
a splendid set of antler# the other a fair head. It was 
interesting to watch them look carefully up and down the 
river for fully five minutes before venturing into the 
water. Had it been a few days later, one of the heads 
would have accompanied us to Boston. 

After watching for ten minutes I started back te the 
tenting grounds, and had gone barely forty rods when a 
splashing in the water attracted my attention, and there, 
with head half hidden, stood two more moose feeding on 
the roots of lily-pads, 

Reaching camp, we found the tents up, with nice beds 
of fir balsam. A roaring fire and the odor of tea and 
venison in the broiler, were extremely inviting. We 
revelled in the happiness of camp life as we gathered 
around the embers for supper, and’ enjoyed our dessert of 
smoke and story-telling. (Leighton still ahead.) 

After dinner a visitor called who was camping just 
above us, and he proved to be Wilber Sutherland, who 
guided the writer eight years ago at Big Fish Lake. I 
was glad to meet him, and after talking over old times 
for a while, we went down with him to call on the people 
he was guiding—two very pleasant gentlemen from 
Paterson, N. J. 

Seated around the fire later on, our party compared 
notes with the following result: Eight deer and four 
bull moose had been seen since morning, and two deer 
were in the water not a stone’s throw from our camp in 
the early evening. 

At three the next morning the guides heard two moose 
out in the river. This is the very best game region, we 
have yet seen, but we concluded not to remain until after 
the fifteenth for a moose, so started through the dead 
water, a distance of three miles, then on to Allegash 
Falls, where we lunched. 

We were lucky enough to find a team here hauling. sup- 
plies for the lumbermen, and for $2 the driver hauled all 
our luggage around the falls. At 4:30 we reached Twin 
Brook,-and camped for the night, having covered twenty- 
two miles since. morning. We saw but. one deer, having 
passed the best game country. : 

All hands were tired, and after supper and a quiet 
smoke, we turned in early. The next morning (October 
9) we break fasted, and by five o’clock were again on our 
way. The weather was chilly, and the fog hung low oyer 
the river, but by eight it cleared, and the rest of the day 
was fine for canoeing. Coming into the St. John River, 
we found it very low and rocky, and nad a hard time 
dragging our canoes. Nigger Rip rapids were the toughest 
propgsition we had-thus far encountered, but we finally 
pulled through after puncturing our canoes in several 
places. Next came Rankin rapids, and here we fairly 
bowled along; the waters were literally. boiling, affording 
sufficient excitement to keep the blood tingling in our 
veins. 

Moore’s guide caught his pole under a rock, jumped 
over the side of the canoe, and grabbing the latter, pulled 
out his pole and leaped back. . It was quick work, and 
saved them from being capsized. This shows ‘that one 
must have an experienced’ canoeist on such a trip. At 
Michu rapids the water runs swiftly, but-it‘is extremely 
soars and we got another bump, which madé our can 
eak. 

As one leaves the Allegash River, he is impressed with 
the scenery on both sides of the St. John. Great -ridges 
rise. from five to/eight hundred feet,. and. little French 
settlements are scattered along the river six or seven 
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miles apart, each with a small clearing surrounded by 

dense woods. These people seem to be happy and con- 

tented; the speak good English, and are exceedingly 

— the little boys raising their hats when we addressed 
em. 

St. Francis is the first settlement of any size; then 
comes Conner’s just below on the Canada side, where we 
lunched on the banks of the river, having covered twenty 
miles since daylight. From here to Fort Kent the scenery 
is quite as attractive as at any part of our trip. More 
farms in the wilderness, cattle and sheep grazing on the 
sides of the mountains, and farmers getting in their hay 
that had long since been stacked, all greatly. interested us. 

At 4:30 we saw Fort Kent in the distance, which, by 
the way, is quite a busy place, and situated on the border 
between New Brunswick and Maine. We had paddled 
hard all day, covering over thirty miles, and were glad 
to reach a settlement once more. It was quite cold as we 
walked up to the hotel, and seemed more like winter. 

After supper we held a consultation. Moore decided to 
go into Cummings’ camps at Squaw Lake the next morn- 
ing, and Leighton and the writer to take the morning train 
for Bangor, put in a day there, and go on to Boston 
Saturday, the 17th, thus ending one of the pleasantest 
trips we have yet taken in Maine. 

New Brunswick has many more moose; Newfoundland 


is a great caribou country, but for deer and the greatest 
variety of game, Maine leads them all. Here, also, one en- 
joys the purest air and the grandest scenery. Aside from 
the hunting, are the pleasures of camp life, the beauty 
oi ever-changing foliage in early fall, and the many op- 
portunities to become proficient with the camera. 

As we journeyed homeward, light hearted and vigor- 
ous from our trip, our thoughts still dwelt on the words 
of the hunter-poet : 


“The smoke of the camp-fire drifts away 
On the breast of the wintry air, 

And the heart beats light, while the mind is free 
From the talons of clinging care.” 


G. Harry Sperry. 
Brooxtune, Mass. 





New York Canoe Club. 


Bensonhurst, L. I. 


Tue New York C. C. held handicap record sailing events for 
open and decked craft over courses in Gravesend Bay, on Sat- 
urday, July 9. Weather conditions were favorable for good sport. 
E. J. Wright won in the class for open canoes, and F. C. Moore 
in the one for decked craft. The first named boats went twice 
over a 1% mile triangular course. The decked canoe did the dis- 
tance three times. The summary: 


July 4 
Record etiong, 17x42 decked canoes; start, 11:25; 3 miles. 
y 


Post- 
poned from July 2: 


Finish. epeed. Corrected. 
i ae, Ss. canes ec cvopenbhuenet 12 02 08 0 37 03 0 37 03 
NTT: snocksuncssesepeneese 12 10 26 0 45 26 0 4 6 
A vanincccvcnventmecvons 12 04 40 0.39 40 0 39 40 


Record sailing, 16x30 open canoes; start, 11:30; 3 miles. Post- 
poned from July 2: 


OC. ais Mitac pc eponesnvnn cess 12 15 26 0 45 26 0 44 56 
RW, Eis cashes oentsbetne Did not finish. 
Rh. a ED, ancidesboosschete Did not finish. 
As FE ii ebutic's a cceccedeonscen 12 19 28 0 49 28 0 48 58 
BORMRIEEE ». .vacvecenccvenevcess Did not finish. 
Ge Coin ch cn cochboaatabeeute 12 17 29 0 47 29 0 46 59 
CR As Ens ncbsrccveeeesaunesee Did not finish. 
eS a rr Did not finish. 
July 9. 
Record sailing, decked canoes; start, 3:37; 4% miles. Course 
triangular, % mile legs; wind light, S.W.: 
Az Iz, 16x30, F. C. Moore........ 4 34 50 1 01 50 1 01 50 
Roe, 17x42, D. B. Goodsell........ 4 41 00 1 08 00 1 08 00 
Buzzard II., 17x42, Kenneth Rea. 4 48 35 1 15 35 11443 
Record sailing, 16x30 open canoes; start 3:22; 3 miles 
BFE SE: wh cctvabvecseesecesedh 418 50 0 56 50 0 56 20 
C. Mils I 6<nnscepschcespsapers 419 30 0 57 30 0 57 00 
ee eee 415 55 0 53 55 0 52 55 
Ua EEE chupdcccvedecsuensncens 4 24 30 1 02 30 1 00 30 
SB, Me PR capatnonbehensvecenesesy 4 23 06 1 01 05 0 56 05 
D. BE. BOP ce ssctoccoccennsscccos 4 28 30 1 06 30 1 00 30 
Next record race, Saturday, July 23. J. K. Hann, Clerk. 





St.. Paul Letter. 


Own June 30, Delta, the larger Crowninshield model, was com- 
pleted, and therefore a second series of races began between her 
and Wihnja, the winner of the former trials. In her former races 
Wihnja had so greatly surpassed her opponents that there was 
small expectation that she would prove a loser. The original 
Minnetonka crew, which manned Wihnja in the former trials, had 
been asked to come and take charge of her again. A good heavy 
breeze was blowing from 12 to 15 miles an hour. 

The first race began at 2:50, Delta being sailed by L. P. Ordway 
and Wihnja by the Louden brothers. For this race a short course 
of 4 knots was selected, from home to center, to Wildwood and 
return. The boats got off well together, and on the run to center 
remained side by side, Delta rounding 6s. ahead. 

On the spinnaker run the boats proved about equal. Delta 
rounded 12s. in the lead and started off on the port tack. On the 
entire windward leg Delta gradually increased ner lead, winning 
on every tack, and rounded the center buoy, 50s. ahead. 

Wihnja seemed to point better, but was steadily out-footed. On 
the run home, as on the other runs, it was an even thing, and 


both boats were fairly flying along. Delta finished 47s. ahead. 

The time of the races was as follows: 

a i aE s ncnc inti bauepbRabbavieses est yneoonsppawae 0 34 47 

SEY Uh) Senso chocansivenenstswacvepencspooonnceneesd 0 35 34 
The second race was sailed at 3:59 over the same course. The 


wind had increased to 20 miles an hour, and both boats were 
forced to take in a reef. The judges had Delta start 8s. behind, 
but on the first leg she passed her opponent to windward and 
rounded 8s. ahead. Delta continued to gain before the wind, and 
was 17s. ahead at the Wildwood buoy. On the windward leg 
the Minnetonka boat did not do so well. Delta fairly ran away 


from her, and at the center buoy was leading by 1m. 28s. On the 
last leg she slightly increased this lead. The times were: 
a ceneeehnel 0 27 10 
Py BPR ink vos eben sapeucboascacssesticeonessbenteen 0 28 51 
After this race a storm came and the third race was postponed 
until 6:20. The wind had gone-down to about 7m. an hour; but it 


freshened toward the end of the race. In this final contest the 
Minnetonka sailors asked Mr. C. M. Griggs to sail their boat, 
as they wished to get as much out of her as possible. 

At center buoy Delta had a lead of 3is., and at Wildwood had 
increased this to 48s. On the windward leg Mr. Griggs made up 
about half this distance, owing to the fact that he was the first 
to get the advantage of a freshening breeze. On the run home 
Delta increased her lead by 6s., winning by 30s. 

After these races the owner of Wihnja decided that there was no 
use in sending their boat to Oshkosh to compete in the final 
trials, as Delta was manifestly faster in every breeze. She was 
therefore shipped back to Minnetonka. 

Delta will be sent to Montreal, and Alpha has been shipped to 
Oshkosh to completé with Sigma, the new Jones & Laborre boat, 
built for the syndicate. This latter boat has proved very fast, and 
has beaten the two fastest Oshkosh boats, Alberta and Oshkosh. 
If Sigma can beat Alpha as much as Delta has done, she may 
be sent to Lake St. Louis likewise, and the two boats, Deita and 
Sigma, will fight it out there. 

Saturday, July 3. 


The regular Saturday race afforded good sport for yachtsmen. A 
moderately light and very variable wind was blowing. The Class 
A boats, consisting of Seeress and Moccasin, started at 3:05. As 
usual, Seeress won, steadily gaining through the entire course. 

Alpha and Delta began their struggle next. This race was of 
especial interest, as all wished to see how the sturdy Delta would 
do against Alpha in a moderate wind. Mr. Griggs sailed Delta, 
and Mr. Ordway sailed Alpha. The former got the advantage at 
the start, and at the end of the first leg to windward was leadin 
by 1m. 30s. On the two following legs she increased her lead, 
and was 2m ahead on the return to center. On the second 
round Delta gradually gained, winning by 4m. 

At 2:15 Class B, now consisting of ten boats, started. At center 
buoy Robin Hood, followed by Wanderer, and Ipsilon, the new 
name for the Owens boat, was well in the lead. Until the second 
time around the three first boats remained in this order, while the 
rest kept changing their positions. On the windward leg to center 
the second time around, Robin Hood and Wanderer left the rest 
of the ficet far behind. At the finish Robin Hood was 1m: 18s. 
ahead of Wanderer, and Pluto, the third boat, followed 7m. be- 
hind Wanderer. 

In the old B class, Mcottedo won by nearly 2m. The times were: 


Class A—Old. 


Seonpess, Berm: BRIG. oot sccesccccvessedssscccsevcccsectieccsees 1174 
SE Ts ncn divas e chap bannnatewapendyopncyys snes 1 21 22 
Syndicate Boats. 

OE ey errr ee 142 
Alpha, L. P. Ordway-...........cesccevevecesssecccccsecceues 118 20 
Class B—New. 

Robin Heod, L. Murray.............. iv i te See sale nag ana 
i. Th - CR, » 0s .sn 555 en Gy ane phi eek qracsoanshs 13 u 
or anne tchnn gah cdanabsbesssssn>mmesun eens 1 32 23 
Flycamarco, Don Taylor.............5..cecctseceeeeeeeesetes 1 33 44 
Ciree, Theo. Schulze..... scot « cigpbiaathe tis « SNE aus~cnls oecheeol i 34 4 
Ipsilon, Dr. Owens.........-...sccesescegerserseresssenevens 1 % BB. 

genbter, Woe. Sigmer.......csedsguecgeccccccocesccqenesers 1% 8S 


Wraith, Mr. Clarkson. .......ccccccccccsccccsececcvcsegessoce 1 43 12 

Piqua, F. Daniels ......cccccccccscccccccccccscccccccoesesscs 1 43 40 
Class B—Old. 

Monedo, S. Shapard....cccccoccscecccsscccccscce Grp oewnenns 1 31 39 

Neola, Mir. Savage. ...ccccccccceccccccccccccccscssscccecccces 1 33 27 

Pita, WEES TI ons oc vcescovcievccccccccntsoceessccencespeczess 1 38 03 

Spindrift, L. Gedney..........ccccsccccccccccscvcceocccsecece 1 41 08 


Monday, July 4. 


The White Bear Y. C. had a busy day on the Fourth, for there 
was a morning race of 4 knots at 11 and an 8-knot race in the 
afternoon at 3. A good full seil breeze was blowing about 12 
miles an hour in the morning, which gradually increased in the 
afternoon. In Class A the old and new boats mixed in one class, 
making the races more interesting. The contestants were Seeress, 
Moccasin, Alpha and Delta. The boats were well bunched on the 
run to center, Sceress reaching the mark first, Alpha second and 
Delta third. 

On the windward leg Delta soon wrested the lead from 
Seeress, and kept ahead until the finish, when she won by G 

The Class B boats, old and new, had a so-called seamanship con- 


test. They started off with a reef, and when the signal was given 
let it out. Again, at the signal, they took in a reef, and again 
let it out. The boats started off well together, but Wanderer and 


Robin Hood soon pulled out of the bunch. Halfway to center, 
Wanderer was favored with a freshening breeze, and got a g 
lead. She steadily increased this until the finish, when she was 
4m. in the lead. The times were: 













Delta, C. M. Griggs.....ccscccccsccccscccccerescccccsoseoses 0 32 45 
Alpha, L_ P. Ordway........+-+seeeeseee Sous --+ 0 34 21 
Sceress, Evan Rees..... ... 033 40 
Moccasin, C. Pry......cccccccccccccccssccccccccesosccccevece 0 37 20 
Class B—Old and New 
Wanderer, J. Ordway.........--++++- . 0 38 02 
Robin Hood, L. Murray. - 0 42 00 
Pluto, L. Howard....... -. 0 42 52 
Avie, Ring .....0ccccsse -. 0450 
Fycamaroo, D. Taylor. . 0 43 04 
Circe, Schulze ....... yseesese --0 43 12 
Young America H. Pinska. . 0 4427 
Piqua, F. Damiels..............ssecesccsesecceeeeeeeess -.+-.0 48 35 
Ipsilon, Dr. Owems.........sseeeseseeeeseeseeeeeenees Did not finish. 


In the afternoon Alpha, Seeress and Moccasin raced in Class A. 
At center, Alpha was ahead, followed closely by Seeress. She 
maintained this lead throughout the entire race, slightly gaining 
on nearly every leg, and finished 1m. 23s. ahead. er time was 
the shortest made Sin the season. In Class B, new, Wanderer 
was the first to gain center buoy, with her opponents in close 
pursuit. She maintained her lead until the finish, ending 2m. 31s. 
ahead. Summary: 


Algha, La P.. QrOwey.s.. .cccocsecccccccctocswscsccceeccceve 1 O01 47 





Seeress, Evan Rees .--1 08 08 
aaa Si ass Eee Sis ein dsc st incccnebbaevceseesss 07 08 
Class B—New. 

Wanderns, BD. eQwai sci vves ccenvccsnsnnecc ctedeesscce — 1 06 SS 
IL, siis becctedadhednabene shan aliad opivbernibamath 1 09 26 
a » 0. Gs INL, SoGcacsenuchespeeseesesgy bans ovestenh 1 09 48 
FIOUETON, SOUR TRNOOT, . cccrvecdavecopocceeecsconcevcesstee 111 51 
Vous: Ansarien, Pimities is ocncccccccevevedroonscocscsesepne 112 22 
Ci En \ncnctisnaphsctapeusdeabestosabhunh oonbachn tahini 1 13 55 
i Rs a nn vevecacscsnevenmneansstounpeeste 1 13 59 
Rambler, W. Skimmer.........ccecccccscccccscvccccccsvcccses 1144 
Pitee, Cosvest Detiele.....crccccsessvsccocsrcvcravseccssscoce 1-22 01 
Class B—Old. 

Monedo, Sam Shepard...........--ssscsescsssseccscescccsves 113 00 
SO CNET Senndcannesctnseccsreepesdvapbeewecebookeoesees 117 08 

DARTS Sn Baten bios ceustencntvcbbashedbswonsboesnbe'scvced 1 20 


As Alpha was not cfficially entered with Class A boats, the races 

both in the morning and afternoon go to the credit of Seeress in 
this class against Moccasin. This gives Seeress seven straight 
races and the championship for the season of 1904. Seeress also 
won the championship last vear. 





Bensonhurst Y. C. 


Bensonhurst, L. I.—Saturday, July 16. 


Tue second regatta to count on the championship of Graves- 
end Bay was omy on the afternoon of anne, July 16, under 
the auspices of the Bensonhurst Y. C. Twenty-three craft started. 
The winners were Maydic, Bagheera, Bonito, Miss Judy, Beta 
and Martha M. Kelpie scored a sailover. 

A fine S. breeze was blowing at the start, and many of the 
smaller boats found it advisable to reef. The wind gradually 

etered out, however, until re before the finish more than 
alf of the fleet were becalmed with not more than a quarter of 
a mile ta go to end the journey. This listless finish spoiled the 
race as a medium of showing the reletive merits the dif- 
ferent contenders. 

Class M and N boats had windward work from -the start off 
Ulmer Park to the stake boat off the Atlantic Y. C. and a reach 
with booms to starboard on the second leg to Craven Shoal buoy. 


T came a spinnaker run to Fort ten mark, 
toe Mortse and Field Chub and a elese fawled hoard home. ei 4 


distance was covered twice and aggregated 10 nautical miles. 
The other starters went straight across the bay from the Atlantic 
Y. C. to Fort Hamilton. It was a run on the first. A shift_of 
the breeze to the southward made it a reach on the second. The 
smaller boats covered about 8 miles. 4 

One of the features of the race was the fine work of Maydic 
(ex-Umbrina). She is a craft of desirable type in avery way, 
with fine cruising accomodations, etc., and yet led the Herres- 
hoff creations, Vivian II. and Redwing, while the breeze held 
steady, by a margin much greater than the time she would have 
had to allow them. When the wind failed, she simply walked 






away. - There was good entry in Class Q, in which the new 
Hand boat, Miss re beat Oggemah by only 2s. corrected 
time. The summaries follow: 
Sloops—Class M—Start, 3:05. 
Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Maydic, W. H. Childs....... ...5 07 33 2 02 33 2 02 33 
Vivian IT., S. E. Vernon 5 55 43 2 50 43 2 48 55 
Redwing, J. B. O’Donohue....... 5 57 54 2 62 54 2 50 58 
Sloops—Class N—Start, 3:05. 
Bagheera, Hendon Chubb......... 5 31 54 2 26 4 2 2 12 
tee Be eS 5 49 01 2 44 01 2 43 54 
Bobtail, E. F. Luckenbach........ Did not finish. 
Sloops—Class P—Start, 3:10. 
Bonito, Haviland Bros............ 5 04 10 1 54 10 1 52 03 
ee SS Se eee 5 05 55 1 56 55 1 56 55 
Be CRs WHOS ccccecmsnc ont 5 10 53 2 00 53 1 57 53 
: Sloops—Class Q—Start, 3:15. 
Miss Judy, D. D. Allerton........ 5 13 08 1 58 08 1 58 08 
Oggemah, Alfred Mackay......... 5 19 23 2 04 23 1 58 10 
Mary, Max Grundner............. 5 16 08 2 O1 08 2 00 29 
Wraith, Calvin Tompkins......... 5 50 42 2 35 42 2 13 38 
Trouble, W. A. Barstow.......... 5 49 25 2 34 25 2 34 23 
CBemNG; Be. BD. TG isecccccocescvd 6 08 12 2 48-12 2 45 62 
Sloops—Class RR—Start, 3:20. 
Beta, Snedeker and Camp........ 6 26 56 2 06 55 
Game, Bs: Tis -Peiwececcdepescd Did not finish. 
Marine and Field Special—Start, 3:20. 
Kelpie, W. KK. Brewti.cocccccccced 2 2 35 29 
Catboats—Class V—Start, 3:25. 
Martha M., Richard Moore...... 5 46 30 2 21 30 
Colleen, W. F. Remmey........... 5 45 18 2 20 18 
Rascal, D. i; eer esasnccl 50 20 2 25 20 ° 
Orient, Richard Rummel.......... Not timed. 
Boozie, C. D. 


SPOR esecncvcess Did not finish. 
Southern Gulf Coast Y. A. 
Waveland, Bay St. Louis, Mississippi Sound.—Saturday, July 19. 

Tue second event in the racing circuit of the Southern Gulf 
Coast Yachting Association was sailed under the auspices of the 
Bay-Waveland Y. C., over its 5-mile triangular (10 miles in all) 
course off the twin resorts of Waveland and Bay St. Louis, Miss., 
on July 9. . 
_ The Bay-Waveland Y. C. was well favored in a day for a yacht- 
ing event, the afternoon of which, in particular, was bright and 
breezy—a typical sample of Mexican Gulf Coast summer weather. 
At the start of the races at 1 P. M. the wind was S.W., about 
5 knots, and this increased to an 8 to 10-knot breeze, with. a 
westerly shift for the second round of the course. . 

In the cabin sloops of 30-rating, Calypso sailed a grand race 
and won easily, she being too much in the kind of weather for 
the two old local craft. ¢ second of the three Y. R. A., Mass., 
25ft. cabin sloops purchased south this season, Marion, made her 
first appearance on a Gulf coast course, but she did not race. 
Her topsides, coaming and cabin, of bright, polished mahogany, 
made her appear very handsome. In the second class of cabin 
sloops the new local-built racer Invader showed gratifying im- 
provenmient in form, the result of tuning up—smoothing up—and 
she sailed a much faster race than her competitor, Nydia, but 
she was de from taking the cash prize of $60 for the class, 
owi to fouling the home stake. Moki, late of the Neenah 
(Wis) Y. C., capsized, but she was righted in about 9m. and 
continued on in the race, finishing third in the class of Sea- 
wanhaka cup boats. The winner in this class, Kayoshk, sailed 
an excellent race, starting behind the larger vessels and going 
to the front and leading the fleet at the finish. There seemed to 
be too much wind for Virgin, ex-Caroline. 

The large prizes offered for these southern races is worth not- 
ing, the purse for the <iygee class being $80 in this event, and 
those of the other classes being graded downward according 10 
size, the smallest sized craft getting $20. The view at one of 
these Gulf of Mexico regattas cannot probably be surpassed in 
beauty anywhere; the fleet of upward of half a hundred racing 


boats, the many sail and power yachts and workii vessels, 
chartered for the day, with £37 parties, the crowded club house. 
out from the shore and brightly decorated, as are the villas along 


the bank, and the concourse of people lining the beach all hel 
to make a scene of rare beauty. The summary: ” 


Schooners. 





' Corrected. 
214 11 
2 23 4 











Juty 23, 1904] 






Cabin Sloops—Over 30ft. 












Ce iy ice. Fong «05 4asb en 0 Ge GephE Sp see 1 1 56 62 
BNE Decco ccc sccetecevercccsccescccescencesebios 2 14 15 2 13 21 
MIR dos <ncrnacetdsensnneneisces gece appeee tn Withdrew 
Cabin Sloops—Under 30ft. 
Invader (Fouled stake boat).............+sse00+ 2 08 38 2 08 38 
Nydia 214 15 21215 
Sinner 24 26 2 24 26 
DNA cundeleeaesststuh ge sédephaskeacxd seek Sedeteee 08 2 38 08 
over. 
Trouble 31 34 2 31 14 
Violetta 2 $2 25 2 32 25 
Georgia May Withdrew. 
Open Sloops—Model, under 22ft. 
PERE 60 co sbncscncauckipdsssdadhucteuckeaesene 2 16 42 2 16 42 
Racing Machine Sloops—18ft. and over. 
PD,  $i5.0s0 Shi dncrpcadbaenatesspatiasabonahad 1 5412 15412 
Dt usthiweksackoieaslacsmansndcarensdarenianes 1 59 46 1 59 02 
DL, emibspbntinsocnsbssenestenssatgeceséponencpe tae 213 04 
DD, cpcunkestaduntncteséehonneseonsanecenn Withdrew. 
DEE: ahacknuh<onntnaesepacvetannanncsintanens 2 53 02 2 52 58 
Racing Machine Sloops—Under 18ft. 
ED « condcncenedentecabestocnccencencaccencessces At Ue 2 39 12 
Reliance . -2 48 53 2 47:13 
Gertie .. -Withdrew. 
Mystic -Withdrew. 
BONO wicvcncccncceacnesecpeecvscceccesessseevns Withdrew 
Model Cats—Over 20ft. 
IN: ike oc avenubaseshenisccectetadsduscaseee 2 27 26 2 27 26 
Model Cats—Under 20ft. 
Mohawk  .....ecerccrcscccccvecccvccccsecess seeee2 39 50 2 39 50 
Racing Cats—I7ft. and under 20ft. 
DEE nccnscneshibhanbssecaboeasdbencasnneeNedl 3 3 38 18 
SEE Wh vidececchhsusnccnactanncshbabscasatate Disqualified. 
Racing Cats—Under 17ft. 
Ti ccncoccccccecuccuenbcccccesvesecesscces 2 20 2 38 20 
WON “Shih e dc cosesetedcevvecssedocopesevececeses Withdrew. 
IEE POIs a ccnccnnccdnctovetogesensavetescesoes Withdrew. 


L. D. Sampse.t. 


Larchmont Y. C. Race Meet. 


Larchmont, Long Island Sound—Saturday, July 16. 


Ture first of the six races, given during “race week,” was held 
on Saturday, July 16. The wind was light from the S.W., but 
the day was clear and there was a good number of starters— 
forty-nine to be exact. During the afternoon nasty looking 
clouds began piling up, but they proved to be rain rather than 
wind clouds, and’ those on the different boats only suffered a 
wetting. 

The two bronze boats met for the first time since Neola lost 
her mast two weeks ago in the New Rochelle Y. C. race. These 
boats covered a 15-mile triangle twice, making a total distance 
of 30 miles. : 

The regatta committee were on the tug Unique, and the pre- 
paratory was given at noon exactly. Ten minutes later the sixties 
were sent away. They crossed almost together, Neola having a 
slight advantage. Looms were eased oft to port and jib top- 
sails were broken out for the reach to the first mark, 7% miles 
off to the eastward. Weetamoe soon worked into the lead and 
showed Neola the way all around the course. Weetamoe won 
by 5m. 57s. 7 

Aspirant and Effert made their appearance in the 43ft. class 
for the first time this season. Aqeae started in the Eastern 
Y. C. ocean race, but withdrew. The 43-footers were started at 
12:15. Aspirant got the better of the start and led all over the 
course, winning by 8m. 27s. The yawls in Class M also started 
at 12:15. There were three boats in this class. Tern showed a 
rare turn of speed and romped away from_her rivals, until she 
got so far ahead the race lost its interest. Zenobia an¢d Memory, 
both rather well matched under the prevailing conditions, fought 
it out for second place. Memory won by over a minute. Spasm, 
with a new suit of Lapthorne & Ratsey canvas, demonstrated what 
she was capable of when at her best. Her two competitors in 
Class M were Anoatok and Mimosa III. She surprised every- 
one by beating Mimosa III. by minutes. Mimosa III. defeated 
Anoatok. 

In Class N, Alert had an easy time with her three contenders. 
Nike (ex-Oiseau) was a poor second. The 43-footers and boats 
in Classes M and N sailed twice over an 1l-mile triangle. Boats 
in Class P sailed once over the ll-mile triangle. There were 
three starters, and all of them were built for and formerly raced 
in the raceabout class. Una defeated Rogue by over 3m. Snapper 
was last. 

In Class Q Jeebi gave Gazabo a very bad beating. Skip, the 
other starter in this class, was the only boat that started in the 
race that did not finish. Phil. Howard’s one-design New Rochelle 
boat, Caper, sailed in Class R against Plover. Caper won by 
over 4m. Dorothy had the best of it in the Larchmont one- 
design class and won out by over a minute. Houri got second 


prize, and Vaquero II. was third. 

The raceabout class had the largest number of starters. The 
nine starters all got over the sasting line within 25s., and at the 
finish less than 6m. separated the first and the last boat. Mr. 
Maxwell had Tomboy oe in good trim for the first time, and 
she beat Tartan, her most formidable competitor, by the narrow 
margin of 8s. The racing in this class was of the best and never 
lost its keenness from start to finish. 7 

Wa Wa, cleverly sailed by Mr. Frank Bowne Jones, won easil 
in the Indian Harbor one-design class. Kenoshi was second. 
Arizona beat Pup, the second boat, by a wide margin in the 
Manhasset Bay one-design class. ; ; 

Three .of the Bridgeport Y. C. 18ft. knockabouts sailed in one 
class, and Miss Modesty got first prize. Mirage was second. 
Scud was alone in the Hempstead Harbor one-design class and 
took a sailover. This was the only class that did not fill. In 
the Lark class Skidoo won easily. The summary: 










Sloops—Class I—Start, 12:10—Course, 30 Miles. 
Finish. | Elapsed 
Neola, G. M. Pynchon.........csccccseeseeecees 5 09 14 4 59 14 
Weetamoe, H. F. Lippitt...............seeeeee 5 03 17 453 17 
Sloops—43ft. Class—Start, 12:15—Course, 22 Miles. 
Effort, F. Kf. WE. keh adabccesevesessvcouses 3 55 07 3 40 07 
Aspirant, W. and A. Hanan.......-..++-++++++ 3 46 40 3 31 40 
Yawls—Class M-—Start, 12:15—Course, 22 Miles. 
Tern, John Hyslop........:.-e-scecesccseceeees 4 56 48 4 41 48 
Zenobia, H. W. Eaton.........eccececceeeecsces 5 22 20 5 07 20 
Memory, H. A. Raborg......-.ssesseseeeeeeees 6 2114 5 0614 
Sloops—Class M—Start, 12:15—Course, 22 Miles. 
Spasm, E. D. TG cabin dccncexececccsveeseseh 4 26 15 411 15 
Anoatok, W. G. Brokaw.........sssscecseeeeees 4 37 32 4 22 32 
Mimosa III., T. L. Park......... piesepes cocceed 35 02 4 20 02 
Sloops—Class N—Start, 12:20—Course, 22 Miles. 
Alert, J. W. Alker........... paopenae get<eanaanee 4 30 55 410 55 
Chewink, Evans Dick 4 51 49 431 49 
Adelaide, P. H. Adee.. .-5 28 03 5 08 03 
Nike, V. I. Cummock..........ssseseseeeees ~--4 44 44 42444 
Sloops—Class P—Start, 12:30—Course, 11 Miles. 
Snapper, F. i BEB. cos écecesce $500 beebenseoue 3 18 53 2 48 63 
Una, W. B. Duncan, Jr......-++0eeeeeeeeeeeee 3 06 18 2 36 18 
Rogue, A. B. Allley.......seeseeereeeees oneness 3 09 55 2 39 56 
Sloops—Class Q—Start, 12:46—Course, 11 Miles. 
Jeebi,-A. D. Brown......... Spbepe Senreodee ----4 0017 3 2017 
Gazabo, H. T. Vulte......ccccccccccvccscescces 412 54 3 32 54 
Skip, MMe aso oi cuncakeassviveb sevens Did not finish. 
Sl s—Class R—Start, 12:40—Course, 11 Miles. 
Plover, HH ¢. PEAR a viecdsscccccececcoes cccceeed OS OL 213 51 
Caper, P. L. Howard.....+.-+-eseeeereeeeeesees 3 49 02 2 09 02 
Larchmont 21-Footers—Start, 12:30—Course, 11 Miles. 
Adelaide, F J. Dwyer......cccceseses sodoes o--3 2299 2 52 39 
ouri, Je H. Esser...........- ekiccuse te oneoseone 3 15 41 2 45 41 
Dorothy, L. G. Spence...... sewekehdcod ndvadnol ee 2 44 29 
Vaquero II., J. H. Marble....... esseteccocese 317 39 2 47 39 
Raceabouts—Start, 12:25—Course, 11 Miles. 
Rascal II., S. C. Hopkins........ 3 00 37 2 36 37 
Cricket, H. Willets..........-++ 0229 «2:37 29 
Hobo, T. L. Park.....--++-++--+++ eennn 06 03 2 40 03 
Galatea, A. P. Stokes..... Pere 04 68 2 39 68 
Busy , R. T. Wainwright..... 13 2 2 38 25 
Tartan, A. H. Pirie...........--++++ 59 43 2 34 43 
The Kid, O. Harriman...... ies cil nods 04 13 23913 
Tomboy, H. L. Maxwell.......... 59 35 2 34 35 
Idler, . '. SCLIN. ceveccercevseevevcevesesees 13% 238 3 





FOREST AND STREAM, 


Indian Harbor Knockabouts—Start,. 12:35—Course, 11 Miles. 
51 58 3 16 58 








COR. Ge ROMER, BP... c.ssrccceessgersasqee 3 
Anawanda, E. C. Ray.... 3 10 22 
Kenoshi, C. D. Mallory... ie. 3 00 21 
Me Ts i Be Ro oencnnc's chasdeedeccetccet 2 57 OL 
Manhasset Bay One-Design Class—Start, 12:40—Course, 11 Miles. 
Chichioke, J. P. Mohr ; 4 50 54 410 54 
Arizona, G. A, Corry 3 40 06 
PN es. Ws aks wishes execs ac peters 3 50 50 
; 18-ft. Knockabouts—Start, 12:35—Course, 11 Miles 
Bes MN ©. ORs sco neccvecnesecns 3 25 09 2 50 09 
ee, Pi ie, Pc nesibcccchesesteses eset 3 29 51 2 54 51 
EG, ae Bes Ii ncghands de ctnceusescua 3 28 10 2 63 10 
._ Hempstead Harbor Class—Start, 12:45—Course, 11 Miles. 
SN ct aa pa cinckses ban dueeccsnwascces 4 49 04 4 04 04 
__.. Pelham Bay Larks—Start, 12:45—Course, 5% Miles. 
SO OE Ree Ss 2 36 41 1 51 41 
Yellow Jacket, G. B. Robinson, Jr............ 2 46 15 2 01 15 
BG, BHMU CE onc davocececcccscesscevescad 2 46 35 2 O01 35 





Hartford Y. C. Cruising Race. 


A_ cruises’ race will be sailed over a special 100-mile course 
on July 28, 1904, wind and weather permitting. Race will be open 
to cruising sailing yachts enrolled in any recognized yacht club. 
Race will be sailed under the rules of the Y. R. A. of Long 
Island Sound, except as hereinafter modified, and subject to the 
following special conditions and instructions: 

The committee reserves the right to reject any entry which, 
in their opinion, is not a bona fide cabin cruising yacht. Yachts 
with auxiliary power, otherwise coming within the terms of the 
race, may qualify by removing the screw propeller. 

There will be two classes: 

Class A, for boats over 36ft. long in over all measurement and 
not more than 50ft. long in over all measurement. 

Class B, for boats 36ft. in over all measurement and under and 
not more than 25ft. long on the load water line. 

Class A.—Time allowance will be given according to the Y. R. 
A. tables, on a distance of 100 nautical miles and based on sailing 
length under the,present Y. R. A. measurement rule. 

Class B.—-There will be no time allowance in this class. 

Class A.—Number and character of crew will be governed by 
the Y. R. A. provisions for a yacht of the 36ft. class. 

Class B.—Crew: limited to five men. Only one professional 
permitted. 

The starting and finishing line will be indicated by a mark boat 
or other mark at one end, and a white burgee displayed on the 
race committee’s boat at the other end. ‘The committee boat 
will be anchored about 500 feet seaward from the seaward end of 
Fenwick Piez,and the mark boat. about 200 feet southwesterly of 
the committée boat, placed so that the starting line will be at 
right angles to the course. 

The course will be from the starting line in a generally E.S.E. 
direction to and around Block Island, 60 nautical miles. more or 
less, leaving the island on the port hand; thence i: 

W.N.W. direction to the finishing line, 40 nautical . 
or less. 

Any channel may be taken going or coming. 

Starting signals will be given as follows: 

Preparatory—blue peter—3 P. M., July 28, 1904. 

Class A—one red ball—3:10 P. M. 

Class B—one blue ball—3:15 P. M. 

Each starting signal will be raised five minutes before start, 
and will be dropped at the expiration of the starting interval. 
Attention to the raising of the blue peter and lowering of start- 
ing signals will be called by gun or whistle from the committee 

oat. 

Class A.—Twenty-five hours from and after preparatory signal. 

Class B.—Twenty-seven hours from and after preparatory signal. 

A boat not finishing within time limit will be considered as 
not having finished. 

A silver cup will be given to the winner in each class, and 
where three or more yachts start in a class a second prize will 
be given, where five or more start a third prize will be given, 
and where eight or more, a fourth prize. All starts must be 
made with the bona fide intention of finishing. 

Class A.—Sails permitted in 36ft. class under Y. R. A. rules. 

Class B.—Only the following sails, or any of them, will be per- 
mitted: Mainsail, jib, storm-jib, trysail, forestaysail; and in case 
where, in the judgment of the committee, a yacht’s rig is so 
designed that a topsail and baby jib-topsail can be eftectively 
carried to windward in a wholesail breeze, these sails may, by 
special permission, be carried in addition. 

No other sails than those permitted to be carried may be on 
board a yacht during the race. 

Yachts will start in cruising trim and must have on board 
provisions, water, lights, anchors and other necessary cruising 
equipment sufficient for the purpose of a cruise of three days 
duration. Dinghies need not be carried, but life preservers 
sufficient for the crew carried must be on board. 

Yachts of both classes will rendezvous in the Connecticut River 
at the club anchorage at 11 A. M., July 28, for inspection by 
the committee. All entries will be contingent upon the result 
of this inspection. 

Owners of yachts and their Corinthian crews who may desire 
sleeping accommodations at the club house are requested to com- 
municate at an early date with the chairman of the race com- 
mittee. A table d’hote dinner will be served at the club house 
between 6 and 9 P. M. on Wednesday, July 27, and on Fri- 
day, 29th. 

A member of the race committee will stand by at the an- 
chorage for the purpose of a berths and of ageing 
visiting yachts, between 4 and 6 P. M. on Wednesday, July 27, 
and 9 and 11 A. M. on Thursday, July 28. 

Entries must be made out on the special blanks furnished for 
this race, which may be obtained of the chairman of the race 
committee, J. E. Stewart, P. O. Box 846, Hartford, Conn. Entries 
must be. received by the committee at least 72 hours before the 
preparatory signal. be ’ ‘ ; 

Special numbers will be provided for this race, but night 
signals filling the requirements of the next section must he 
provided by the owner of each yacht. . ; 

Yachts passing the eastern harbor of Block Island during day- 
light will pass close enough for their numbers to be made out 
from the committee boat. Yachts passing the eastern harbor of 
Block Island during the hours of darkness will burn a white 
flare light until answered by a similar light from the committee 
boat. Yachts of Class A will then burn a red flare light signi- 
fying their class, and raise from the deck to the full height of 
7 feet and lower to the deck a white light once for each unit 
in their racing number. . . ; 

Class B wil signify during darkness exactly as in Class A, 
except that they will omit the red flare light. . 

As soon as a yacht has signalled to the committee boat her 
intention to show her number, evéry other yacht must wait until 
the signal has been given before signifying her intention to signal. 





Hartford Y. C. 


Fenwick, Long Island Sound Sroaee, July 2. 

On Saturday, July 2, the Hartford Y. C. held a long distance 
power boat race, and there were eighteen starters. The wind was 
strong and the water rough. The course was from Hartford to 
Fenwick, a distance of 46.06 statute miles, or 40 knots. The race 
committee was made up of E. W. Way, F. A. Law, C. A. Goodwin, 
A. E. Chappell and J. McFayden. The summary follows: 












Start. Finish. Elapsed. 
Guess, P. J. Johnson.............- 10 06 30 5 18 30 7 1 00 
Columbia, E. H. Fahy.. .-10 55 00 5 21 45 6 26 45 
Comet, F Ellsworth -10 58 07 5 21 10 6 23 03 
Imogene, Winter & Schm 1 10 23 5 28 43 6 18 20 
Chic, George Farrow ... 1 35 17 5 28 40 5 53 23 
Silver Star, H. M. Luthe 1 33 58 5 45 07 6 10 09 
Lox, PA nasctianarren -12 14 31 5 37 15 5 23 44 
Mascot, Tomlinson & Hagenow..11 49 02 5 54 22 6 05 20 
Coyote, A. B. Tucker............ 11915 6 11 30 46215 
Volonel, Buckley & Davidson....12 54 50 6 28 30 5 33 40 
Dot, W. ©. Clark... .cccccccccoves 12 32 52 6 10 03 5 37 11 
essie co F. Foster........ --112%4 6 15 10 5 02 36 
hives Bird, R. |. Markham....... 1 43.32 5 51 16 407 44 
Caprice, Way & Reed....... -. 1 38 02 6 02 12 4 2410 
a , Gray & Prior......+..... 1 29 54 6 21 29 451 36 
Buffalo, Saunders & Smith...... - 615 00 9 30 00 3 15 00 


Monday, July 4. 

The ninth annual regatta of the Hartford Y. C. was sailed on 
Monday, July 4. There were fifteen starters. The wind was S.W. 
and strong, and the sea choppy. The sail yachts covered a 10-mile 
course, while the power boats covered a 9-mile course, 
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No time allowance was given in the 26ft. class by agreement of 
the owners. Procyon won and Neeche was second. 
In the 2lft. class Red Jacket won, and Nez Perce won in the 


special class. : 
The race committee, J. E. Stewart, A. E. Chappell and John 


McFayden. The summary: 
25ft. Class—Start, 2:06—Course, 10 Miles. 





Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Procyon, C. A. & F. S. Goodwin. .3 43 50 1 2 45 1 38 y 
Neeche, R. H. & W. S. Shutz....3 44 18 1 39 13 1 39.13 
Folly, H. L. Maecklein............ 4 04 40 1 69 3 1 59 35 
Sigma, Gerald W. Hart............ 419 16 1 49 16 1 49 16 
21ft. Class—Start, 2:30—Course 10 Miles. 
Red Jacket, M. A. Potter......... 4 14 08 1 44 08 oied 
Sabet. B. Fi, Seat soc snccccscad 4 33 59 2 03 59 7 
; Special Class—Start, 2:20—Course, 10 Miles. 
Nez Perce, Chas. Templeman..... 4 16 30 1 56 30 
PRG i dandditins tc adbcas Deakeurcaks 4 23 43 2 03 43 
Dory Class--Start, 2:25. 
ay Je Be Matti sc vere ces ec ec cas 3 08 05 0 43 05 0 43 05 
——, F: R. Cooley.......5,.c0%+. 3:11 45 0 46 45 0 46 45 
——, R. B. Buckley............. Did not finish. 
Special Dory Class—Start, 2:35. 
3 40 30 1 05 30 1 05 30 
3 42 10 107 10 107 10 
Power Boats—Course 9 Miles. 
ml Start. Finish. El k 
Caprice, Way & Reid............. 1 34 30 2 45 19 1 rire) 
St, Ei SR COBiokcccccckcisdeac 1 42 15 3 08 43 121 3 





Washington Park B. A. 


Narragansett Bay, R. I.—July 16. 


THE first of the three races for 30ft. cats for the cup offered 
by Commodore Peirce, of the Washington Park Boating Asso- 
ciation, was sailed Saturday afternoon, July 16, in a stiff. S.E. 
breeze, that made good racing. Mr. Walter D. Wood’s Elizabeth 
‘again came to the tront, getting the better of Mr. G. E. Darling’s 
Mblem, which had walkovers in the last two races of the ciass, 
those for the Possner cup of the Edgewood Y. C. 

Elizabeth carried full sail, while Mblem went through with a 
balance reef, and Scatt put in two reefs soon after the start. 
Mblem had a handicap ot nearly 4m. at the start, owing to the 
delay in putting in geel, ; 

Clara carried away % = jaws of her gaff a minute after crossing 
the line, and was handicapped by five or six minutes in repair- 
ing the break. 

‘The course was avtriangular one, sailed three times around, a 
distance of about 12 miles. This, with the S. wind, gave a broad 
and a close-hauled-reach and a run, with no windward work. The 
other two races in the series are scheduled for the succeeding Sat- 


urdays. The summary, start, 2:55: 
A : Finish. El d 
Ttiz We ER WER iced nds acancetncecodcces 5 13 15 2 B is 
i, le MOE vae «Nd aces cabidt cancteasses 5 20 55 2 25 55 
T, - id ancdusancesdecnebccesisi 5 40 25 2 45 25 
Ds BON 6 daks demwenecbeascewed 5 48 06 2 53 05 
F. H. Youne. 





Atlantic Y. C. 


Sea Gate, L. I.—Saturday, July 16. 


DEsPITE conditions of the most favorable nature only three 
motor boats came to the line in the events of the Atlantic Y. C. 
on Saturday afternoon, July 16, for unusually good prizes, offered 
by Commodore Harrison B. Moore. At a late hour the club 
launch was pressed into service, making four starters in all in 
a race held under the rules and sanction of the American Power 
Boat Association. ‘Ihe race was in charge of Harry J. Gielow, 

Nada and the club launch went once over the 10-knot~ course, 
which led from the start off Sea Gate up through the Narrows 
to and around the bell buoy off Robins Reef Light and return. 
Vingt et Un and Nokomis covered the distance twice. The 
former made close to 18 miles on the first round and averaged 
nearly 17 for the entire course. The summaries follow: 


Open Launches—Class K—26 to 32 ft. 


Start. Finish. Elapsed. 
Nada cee ccceeccececsecccecceeccesces 3 25 27 4 36 54 11127 
eS Cue cerceccccccccccescccescces 3 25 20 4 57 00 1 21 40 
A. Y. C. launch gets 20s. allowance for 10-mile course. Cor- 
rected time, 1:21:20. 
Auto Boats—Class R—70 to 80ft. 

. Start. Finish. Elapsed. 
WOE MO igs cxkceccstieaddesias 3 30 10 4 42 34 112 24 
Cabin Launches—Class B—40 to 50ft. 

PRIN ini cnncidacatedsscaatsusene 3 20 30 5 35 50 


2 15 20 


Lioyd’s Register of American Yachts. 


THE second volume of the “American Yacht Register,” 
published by Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, fully justifies .- 
the promise of the first volume, issued last year, and gives 
to yachtsmen what has long been needed, a thoroughly 
comprehensive directory of yachting. Much has been 
done during the year to correct and amplify the original 
information, and in particular to keep pace with the great 
change which is now taking place in the sailing fleet 
through the installation of gasolene engines. The list ot 
power yachts, which includes 1,019 vessels, shows a very 
large number of old sailing yachts, once well known as 
cruisers or racers, which are now auxiliaries. Very full 
dctails of the engines of these and of other types of gaso- 
line vessels are given. 

The list of sailing yachts includes 2,099 vessels, making 
a total of 3,118 yachts of over 25ft. over all length in use 
in the United States and Canada. In this list every 
section of the two countries is represented, from British 
Coiumbia to Nova Scotia, and from Southern California 
to Maine and Florida. 

The list of clubs includes 159, the burgee of each, with 
the officers for the year, and other particulars, being 
given. In addition, there are over 1,300 private signals 
ot yacht owners, which, with the code flags and national 
ensigns, make up nearly sixty color plates of flags. 

The list of yacht owners includes nearly 3,000 names, 
with the address of each owner, the clubs to which he 
belongs, and the yachts owned by him. ; 

A list is given of the yacht designers and builders of 
the United States, with the various yachts designed or 
built by them. The official signal letters of all yachts are 
given in a separate list, and also a list of former names 
of yachts. 

A special feature of the book is the employment of the 
distinctive symbols of Lloyd’s Society to indicate the 
class and character of each vessel built under Lloyd's 
survey or specially classed by the Society; thus giving 
an unimpeachable guarantee of the nature of the original 
construction and the manner in which the yacht has been 
kept up. Though new to this country, the building of 
yachts to Lloyd’s rules and under the inspection of the 
Society’s surveyors, is the common practice abroad, the 
owner reaping the benefit during his ownership of the 
vessel and also when he decides to offer her for sale. 

The book is published by Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, 
15 Whitehall street, New York. The price is $7.50 per 
volume. 











All commounications intended for Forzst awp Sraeam should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper, 
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Rhode Island Letter. 


Provivence, R. I., July 16.—The Chase Pulley Company, 
of this city, has just completed an unusually handsome 
auto-boat for its own use in demonstration, from designs 
by Mr. Charles F. Herreshoff, of New York. It is be- 
lieved to be the first auto-boat designed entire—hull, en- 

ne, and all—by one man. The hoat has been named 

ision, and was designed for a speed of 24 miles an hour. 
The engine, built from Mr. Herreshoff’s own plans, is a 
40 horse-power motor, and has a number of patented im- 
provements especially adapted for a craft of this type. 
It is said to weigh less per horse-power and to be more 
compact than any motor in the world. The propeller is 
a_two-bladed affair about two feet in diameter, and is 
situated aft of the rudder. The boat has three small 
cockpits, with a 12ft. turtle deck forward. The stern 
is of the canoe model. The dimensions of Vision are: 
40ft.-over all, 37ft. 6in. waterline, 4ft. beam, and Sin. 
draft. Despite her very narrow beam, there is nothing 
freakish in her model, the bilges being extremely full, and 
the lines drawn out easily forward and aft. THe free- 
board is very high, especially at the bow. The boat is 
double planked in mahogany, finished bright, and is an 
unusually handsome boat. The construction, both of hull 
and engine, is substantial, being designed to stand wear 
and tear for some years, 

At the same shop an auxiliary sloop, Buccaneer, has 
just been finished for Prof. A. Laurence Lowell, of Har- 
vard, from designs by Messrs. Burgess & Packard, of 
Boston. She was designed for a cruiser, but has lines 
that indicate a good turn of speed. The overhangs are of 
good length, and the counters are flat. She is fitted with 
an auxiliary motor of the De Dion-Bouton type, 4% 
horse-power, located under the cockpit and has a sail 
spread of 1,130 square feet. Buccaneer’s dimensions are: 
4stt. 6in. over all, 26ft. waterline, 12ft. beam, and 2ft. gin. 

raft. 

The Newport 30-footers started their season this week, 
and ‘three sweepstake races were sailed in Narragansett 
Bay. Three of the fast Herreshoff boats participated— 
Carolina, Mr. Pembroke Jones; Raccoon, Mr. J. R. 
Drexel, and Breeze, Mr. W. G. Roelker, Jr. In the first 
race, Wednesday, Carolina, sailed by Mr. Herman B. 
Duryea, won, defeating Raccoon, sailed by Mr. Reginald 
Brooks, by 32s., and Breeze by nearly 2m. Breeze won 
the second race, sailed Thursday, by nearly 6m., and on 
Friday Carolina, sailed by her owner, Mr. Jones, de- 
feated Breeze by 26s., Raccoon withdrawing. 

It is understood in Bristol that matters are shaped to a 
degree where there is no doubt that the Herreshoffs will 
build a. new schooner-yacht for the German Emperor that 
will be a duplicate of Ingomar. The craft will be begun 
next December, and is to be finished in season to cross the 
Atlantic early in the spring. The construction material is 
all that is needed to begin work after the order is placed, 
as all the molds and patterns of Ingomar were preserved 
at the shop when that schooner was built last year. 

The old Cup defender Volunteer was a visitor at Bris- 
tol last Wednesday evening, leaving early the following 
morning. me 

Captain L. H. Tillinghast, formerly sailing master of 
the schooner Esperanza (the original Ingomar), has sold 
his sloop Diamond to Thomas Dillon and son of Auburn. 
Diamond was formerly a crack racing craft, having won 
twenty-one first prizes and three seconds in twenty-four 
starts, and winning the Harvey J. Flint challenge cup for 
three consecutive seasons, thus securing permanent pos- 
session. Diamond is an old boat, but was entirely rebuilt 
about three years ago. 

Vice-Commodore Church’s sloop Rufina, of the Rhode 
Island Y. C., has been fitted with a pole-mast and new 
sails, in place of the tall rig and topmast heretofore 
carried. i 

The annual criuse of the Rhode Island ¥..C. starts next 
Saturday, and the itinerary will be as follows: 

Saturday, July 23—Squadron rendezvous in Newport 
harbor in the evening. _ 

Sunday—Run to Stonington. : 

Monday—Run to Watch Hill. Dinner, dance, and fire- 
works at Watch Hill House in the evening: 

Tuesday—Run to Shelter Island. £ 

Wednesday—Joint regatta, Rhode Island, Shelter 
Island, and Sachem’s Head Yacht Clubs. 

Thursday—Joint run with Sachem’s Head squadron to 
Block Island. Dance at Hygeia Hotel in evening. . 

Friday—Lay at Block Island. Dinner and entertain- 
ment at Hygeia Hotel in the evening. 4 

Saturday—Run to either Newport or Bristol. 

Sunday, July 31—Club bake at Potter's Cove, and end 
of cruise. F. H. Youne. 


An Ocean Racer on the Ways. 


Port Jerrerson, L. 1, June 16—The famous yacht 
Vesta, the real winner of the first great Transatlantic 
ocean race in 1867, is on Mather & Woods’ ways, being 
changed from a centerboard to a keel yacht. On the ways 
the graceful craft shows all her fine lines, and elicits a 
flood of recollections from the old sea captains who have 
cast anchor in the port, and they exchange interesting 
reminiscences of her. . 

“David Carll built her in 1866,” one leads off, “at City 
Island for one of the Lorillards—Pierre, I think—and 
she was, I suppose, the best built and best appointed 
yacht in commission up to that time. There had been a 
deal of chaffing of -yachtsmen as ‘fair weather. sailors 
by deep sea fa and in 1866 the owners of the 
Vesta and of another crack yacht, the Fleetwing, ar- 
ranged for an ocean, race between the two yachts from 
Sandy Hook to the Needles, and in the dead of winter, 
to show the sea-going qualities of the vessels and their 
crews. James Gordon Bennett owned a yacht, the Hen- 
rietta, that he thought could whip anything afloat, and 
he persuaded the two principals to let her come in at 
$30,000 a side, the winner to take all. 

“Those were the flush times just after the war, and 
there were thousands of men in New York, and, in fact, 
the country over, with money to burn, consequently bet- 
ting on the three little game-cocks when the race was 
announced was something fearful to see. The very 
audacity of the thing tickled the popular fancy, and there 
never was an event in sporting circles that aroused such 
widespread interest enthusiasm as did this. -The 
Herald fanned the flame with columns of stuff—it was 





4 great advertisement for that paper—and the other 
journals followed suit. My ship was lying in New York 
at the time, and I well remember the excitement the day 
the racers sailed. Each had been overhauled in the most 
thorough manner; every man in the crew was picked, 
and to further stimulate his zeal was promised a certain 
percentage of the stakes if his boat won—enough to make 
him comfortable for life. It was a cold, raw January 
day, with the wind nor’west and blowing half a gale that 
heeled the yachts over until you could see the green cop- 
per on their bottoms. Very few ever expected to hear 
of their safe arrival on the other side. In fact, bets were 
offered and accepted as freely on their never making 
land as on the winning boat. I should really like to 
know how much money was staked on both propositions. 


“Well, sir, from the day they disappeared into the © 


cold gray haze of the ocean off Sandy Hook until they 
made lahd on the other side—sixteen days—not a word 
of the racers came out of the deep; nor did they sight 
each other; yet all raised the Needles within about two 
hours of one another. Storm after storm beset them on 
the voyage, and as their captains held on every stitch of 
canvas they could carry, they were half under water 
most of the time. The Henrietta lost several men, and 
the Fleetwing one, but the Vesta never parted a rope 
yarn. The Vesta actually sighted land first, but through 
an error of her navigator she made it too far to the east- 
ward, and had to beat back twelve miles, which gave the 
race and the $90,000 to the Fleetwing.” 

The later history of the Vesta is interesting. After 
many vicissitudes she was purchased by the Rev. Father 
Dougherty, of the Catholic Protectory, in New York, as 
a school ship for his boys. But the project was aban- 
doned after a time, and he sold the Vesta to Major 
Frederick Ackerman, of the Atlantic Y. C., who had her 
rebuilt at Hawkins’ yard in Port Jefferson. During his 
ownership she has won several of the Atlantic Y. C. 
races. This season she has been changed to a keel boat, 
as Spr remarked, and thoroughly overhauled and re- 
ite , and has been leased to Mr. Shillito, of Cincinnati, 

10. 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 





SaLes.—Mr. Henry A. Bishop, N. Y. Y. C., has char- 
tered the auxiliary schooner Planet from Dr. A, L. Ran- 
ney, of this city, through the agency of Stanley M. Sea- 
man, New York. The same agency has also sold the 
speed.launch Reliance for C. Oliver Iselin, Esq., to Mr, 
A. C.Stratford, Jersey City, N. J. Dr. Stephen Peabody, 
New -Haven, Conn., has purchased the cruising catboat 
Hobo. 

RRR 


CoMBINED FLEETS OF SEWANHAKA AND PHILADELPHIA 
CorinTHIAN Y. C.’s To Cruise.—On Saturday, July 30, 
and Sunday, July 31, 1904, the fleet of the Philadelphia 
Corinthian Y, C. are to be the guests of the Seawanhaka- 
Corinthian Y. C, at Oyster Bay. A reception will be held 
on the flagship Aloha on Saturday afternoon, followed by 
a dance at the club house in the evening. On Sunday 
divine service will be held on the flagship at 11 A. M. 
The flag officers of the Philadelphia Corinthian Y. C. and 
the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y, C. have arranged that the 
S. C. Y. C. boats accompany their fleet from Oyster Bay 
eastward for a few days. nae 


Power YacuT Zoraypa Soip.—Mr:-W. Ryerson Kis- 
sam, Bay Shore, N. Y., has sold his 6oft. power yacht 
Zorayda to Mr. E. Barnett, of New. York city, through 
the agency of Stanley M..Seaman, New York. The same 
agency has also sold for Mr. W. N. Bavier, New Rochelle 
Y. C., his knockabout Knave to Mr, E. Hope Norton, of 
New York city. , 

Rue 

Cugwink III. Reacnes New Orteans.—The Massa- 
chusétts Y. R. A. restricted 25ft. class cabin sloop Che- 
wink: IIL arrived on the Morgan Line steamer at New 
Orleans Thursday, July 15. Her new owners are very 
much pleased with her appearance. She will sail her first 
race in the South at Biloxi, Miss., Saturday, July 23. 

Rar 

British ScHoonerR Extmina Argives.—The British 
schooner Elmina arrived at: New York on July 12, four- 
teen days out from San Juan. She is owned by Mr. Wil- 
liam Exshaw, and she flies the flag of the Royal Thames 
Y. C. Elmina left England last February, and since that 
time has been cruising in the Mediterranean and the West 


Indies. 
RRR ; 

Hartrorp Y. C. Races.—Three special races will be 
sailed over the Hartford Y.C. courses at Fenwick, ‘Conn., 
on July 23, August 20, and September 3, respectively. The 
preparatory signal will be giverf at 2 P. M., wind and 
weather permitting. The races will be sailed under the 
rules of the Y. R. A. of Long Island Sound. They will 
be open to yachts enrolled in any recognized yacht club. 
Entries must be made in writing by the owner or his 
representative at least forty-eight hours before each race 
to J, E. Stewart, chairman race committee, P. O. Box 846, 
Hartford, Conn. Prizes are offered in the following 
classes where one or more boats start in a class: Sloops, 
36, 30, 25, 21 and 18 foot racing length; Seawanhaka 
knockabouts; special class; one-design classes. 


Yachting Fixtures for 1904. 


bers of race committees, and secretaries, will confer a favor 
emi ere otice of errors or omissions in the following list, and 
so changes which may be made in the future. 
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The Palma Trophy. 


Tue Council of the National Rifle Association of Great Britain 
met at Bisley on Tuesday of last week and formulated a reply to 
the recent letter of the National Rifle Association of America, 
dealing with the return of the Palma trophy, as follows: 

ae “Bisley Camp, July 12, 1904. 

‘Sirs—I am directed by my Council to acknowledge the receipt 

of your letter of June 18 ond. report the safe arrival of the Palma 
trophy. I am further instructed to say that they accept the reso- 
lution passed at the meeting of your executive committee, which 
accompanied your letter, as a generous admission that the rifles 
used by the American team did not conform with the conditions 
of the match, and that by returning the trophy, it is their inten- 
tion that the match of 1903 should be regarded as null and void. 
_ “It is a matter of regret for my Council that the rifles in ques- 
tion were not officially submitted, in accordance with his instruc- 
tions, by the captain of the American team to the captains of the 
ot er competing teams at their meeting previous to the match, 
a in view of the material difference which is now. known to exist 
between the rifles used by the American team and those issued to 
United States troops it would not have been possible under the 
conditions of the match for the former to have been allowed to 
be used in the competition, and thus the unfortunate discussion 
which has since taken place would have been avoided. 

“My Council having in previous correspondence disavowed any 
wish to reverse the result of the match, or claim the trophy, are 


_ consequently unable to accept it as accredited winners. for 1903, 


but they are prepared to act as its custodians provisionally and 
pending any future arrangements which may be made in connec- 
tion with another match. 

“I am to inform you that the Council of the National Rifle As- 
sociation are unanimously in accord with the American com- 
mittee as to the importance, in the interest of. international rifle 
shooting, of terminating the correspondence regarding this con- 
troversy as speedily as possible. 

“I am desired to point out that one medallion of the trophy is 
deficient. This will doubtless follow. 

(Signed) “C. R. Crosse, 
“Lieut-Col., Sec’y National Rifle Assn.” 

It will be noticed that, in courteous but clear terms, the Coun- 
cil coolly takes for granted that the American team violated the 
conditions of the match at Bisley last year, notwithstanding that 
the National Rifle Association of America placed itself on record 
by resolution at its recent meeting as ratifying all the statements 
made by General Spencer in a letter of March 7, 1904, to the N. 
R. A. of Great Britain, wherein he, in substance, held that the 
rifles in question were service rifles. 





In the “Report of the National Rifle Association of America” 
for 1903, there is a reprint (page 54) of an article taken from the 
“Volunteer Service Gazette,” of England, and credited to “The 
well-known English rifle expert, Mr. R. L. Tippens.” From it we 
take the following excerpt: . 

_“The contest is popularly supposed to show which are the best 
rifles and the best men. In some senses it does; but not so com- 
pletely and clearly as the general public supposes. 

“Although fired with the ‘national arm of each country,’ the 
specifications were not in all particulars strictly followed. The 

ritish shot strictly with rifles inspected and passed by a Govern- 
ment viewer, as in all respects identical with the Govemnment- 
made rifles. They used exactly the weapons and appliances al- 
ways allowed at Bisley for Service rifle competitions. The rifling 
was absolutely identical with Government pattern. The Ameri- 
cans used a rifle which in action and general construction is of 
Government pattern, but in the really vital matter of the. rifling 
is of entirely different construction. It is not the Krag-Jorgensen 
barrel, but a special Stevens-Pope barrel.” : 

By the publication of the Soegees in its report for 1903 without 
any demur, it would seem as if the N. R. A. of A. had given it 
their Official approval. . 


Ladies Shooting for Charity. 

One of the great attractions of the Victoria Hospital Charity 
Bazaar, at the Royal Albert Hall, London, the other day, was the 
miniature Bisley, conducted by Messrs. Walter Winans and H. 
Claude Hay, and which proved not only a great attraction but a 
distinct success, and the interest exhibited in the shooting was 
far greater by the ladies than by the men, and their average scores 
much better. The givers of prizes were Messrs. Winans and 
Hay, the Uaion Metallic Cartridge Co., and the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Co. 

At the close of the shooting on Thursday afternoon it was found 
that four ladies had tied for the first prize, the diamond and sap- 
phire bracelet, with scores of 23 each out of a possible 25. The 
shooting of these ties was witnessed with great interest, and even- 
tvally the first prize went to Mrs. Strachey; the second, a dia- 
mond brooch, to Miss S. Graham; the third, a diamond lace pin, 
to Mrs. Henry Tate, and the fourth, a miniature rifle to Miss 
Parbury. 

In addition to the above, excellent scores were made by the 
Countess of Scarborough, the Countess of Coventry, Lady C. 
Stewart Richardson, Lady Barbara Smith, Lady Mabel Smith, 
Lady Barrington, Lady Oranmore and Browne, Lady Sophie 
Scott, the Hon. Cicely Drummond, the Hon. D. Sturt, and many 
other ladies. 

Taking into consideration that the position in the shooting was 
standing, the above scores must ‘be considered most excellent. 

Mr. Walter Winans was indefatigable’ in his exertions to pro- 
mote the shooting, and his coaching ard.assistance was greatly 
appreciated by a large number of ladies; who probably would 
not have shot if it had not been for his encouragement. 


Grapshooting, 








July 20-21.—Charlottesville, Va.—University of Virginia Gun Club 
tournament. ae 
July 20-21.—Armada, Mich.—Tournament of the Eastern Michigan 

Gun Club; $100 added. E. W. Sutton, Sec’y. 

July 21.—Rockville, Conn.—Fourth Consolidated Gun Club of 
Connecticut tournament. F. Elliott Metcalf, Sec’y. 

uly 25.—Olney, Ill., Gun Club tournament. 

uly 26-29.—Mexia, Tex., Gun Club tournament. 

uly 27.—Norwich, Conn., Shooting Club target tournament. I. 
P. Taft, Sec’y. 

July 27.—Sandusky, O., Gun Club tournament. 

July 27-28.—Avon, N. Y., Gun Club tournament. Jay Greene, Sec. 

July 27-28.—Grand Forks, N. D.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Grand Forks Gun 
Ciub. W. M. Ferguson, Sec’y. 

July 28.—Richmond, Mo.—Missouri League of Trapshooters. 

July 29-30.—Newport, R. I.—Aquidneck Gun Club two-day tourna- 
ment. J. S. Copecshall, Sec’y. 

July 30.—Chicago, IJl., Gun Club tournament. 

Aug. 2-5.—Love Point, Md.—Malone’s summer tournament; targets 
and live birds and added —s Capt. James R. Malone, 
Mgr., 2671 Pennsylvania avenue, Baltimore. 

Aug. 9-10.—Litchfield, Iil—Consolidated Trapshooters’ Congress. 

Aug. 9-10.—Raleigh, N. C.—North Carolina Trapshooters’ Associa- 
tion tournament. ~ 

Aug. 9-10.—Birmingham, Ala—Alabama tournament. , 

Aug.: 912.—West en, Ind.—Indian tournament; $1,000 added 


money. 

Aug. 10-1,—Allentown, Torte target tournament at Duck 
‘arm Hotel. C. F. Kramlich, Mgr. 

Aug. 10-11.—Rolling Fork, Miss., Gun Club tournament. 

*Aug. 10-1L.—Bradenville, Pa., Rod and Gun Club. - 

Aug. 10-12.—Little Rock, Ark.—Arkansas State Sportsmen’s Agso- 
ciation tournament. Paul R. Litzke, Sec’y. 

a N. Y., Gun Club two-day tournament. B, D. 

° bs ‘s 

Aug. 10-12 —Brantiord, Ont.—Dominion of Canada Trapshooting 
and Protective Association’s fourth annual tournament, 
A. B. Cutcliffe, Sec’y. era's 
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Aug. 15-20.—Buffalo, N. Y.—New York State shoot. 
Aug. 16-17.—Detroit, Mich.—Michigan Trapshooteors’ League. 
lacob Klein, Sec’y. 


Aug. 23-24.—Chattanoo; 


, Tenn.—Target tournament of the Moun- 
taineer Gun Club; added. S. B. Lowe. *y. 

Aug. 23-24—Renovo, Pa.—Recreation Gun Club two-day target 
tournament. Geo. B. =," Sec’y. a 

Aug. 24-25.—Hot Springs, S. D.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 

coment, wader the auspices. of the Hot Springs Gun Club. 

H. A. quest, Sec’y. 

*Aug. 25-26.—Tarentum, Pa., Rod and Gun Club. 

Aug. 24-26.—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Consolidated Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation tournament. Richmond, Sec’y. . 

Sept. 6.—Auburn, N. Y.—Labor Day tournament. Knox and 


Knapp, Mgrs. 
Sept. 5.—Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club fourth annual Labor Day 
tournament. G. Blandford, Capt. 
Sept. 5.—Dover, N. H., Sportsmen’s Association annual Labor 
sant Springheld, Ma ‘ea ane ae Labor D: $26 
t. 6.—Sprin ass.— tournament on r Day; 
added. °C. ‘L. Kites, Sec’y. " 
*Sept. 6-7.—Irwin, Pa., Rod and Gun Club tournament. 
Sept. 6-7.—Litchfield, " Ill.—Consolidated Trapshooters’ Congress 
tournament. L. A. Cummings, Sec’y, Bunker Hill, Ill. 
Sept. 91L—Chicago, Ill., Trapshooters’ tournament. 
Shogres., Sr. 
*Sept. 14-15.—Ruffsdale, Pa., Rod and Gun Club. 
Sept. 14-15.—St. Louis.—Afro-American Handicap. 
cece, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
*Sept. pea my Pa., Gun Club. 
*Oct. 45.—Allegheny, Pa.—North Side Gun Club. 
Oct. 18-19.—Litchfield, Ill.—Consolidated Trapshooters’ Congress. 
Oct. 18-20.—New London, Ia., Gun Club tournament. Dr. E. C. 


T. H. Cohron, 


Cook, Sec’y. 
Nov. 13:—St. Louis Mo.—World’s Fair shoot; live birds and-tar- 
ots, Alec D. Mermod, Mes. @9 Locust etree. 


*Western Pennsylvania Trap 
G. Grubb, Sec’y, Pittsburg. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Mr. C, F, Kramlich, manager, announces a two-day target tourna- 
ment at the Duck Hill Farm Hotel, Allentown, Pa., Aug. 10 and 
1L 


ooters’ League tournaments. C. 





R 
Mr. John M. Lilly, of Indianapolis, Ind., was a visitor in New 
York on Tuesday of last week. He was en route to the seashore, 


where the cool breezes play and wild waves murmur sweet 
Ivllabies. 
m 


Mr. Wm. Clayton; of Kansas City, Mo., will defend the Pigeon 
wing trophy in a contest with Mr. Ed O’Brien, of Florence, 
Kans., in the latter part of this month. Mr, Clayton has been 
doing some stunts with the shotgun in recent weeks which are 
not easily duplicated. a Mat 

From Messrs. Schoverling & Welles we received the following. 
communication: “Exhibition shoot of the new Tribune magazine” 
trap and target. Hudson Gun Club, Sunday, July 24, 11 A. M. 
Take Pennsylvania R. R. Ferry to Jersey City, thence Turnpike 
car to west side of. Hackensack River bridge.” 


The Avon, N. ¥., Gun Club announces a tournament to be 
held on july 27 and 28. The programme is alike for each day. 
The events are a 10, 15 and 20 targets, entrance based on 10 cents 
per target. Totals each day, 170 targets, $17 entrance. Shooting 
commences at 10 o’clock. Manufacturers’ agents shoot for tar- 


gets only. Rose system, 8, 5, 3, 2. Targets 2 cents. Jay Greene, 
Sec’y. 


The programme of the Norwich, Conn., Shooting Club tourna- 
ment to be held July 27, provides fourteen events, of which the 
ninth is a four-man team shoot. Rose system, 4, 3, 2,1. High 
amateur average money, $5, $3, $2. Targets 1% cent. Ship shells 
and guns to Mr. I. P. Taft, secretary, 10 W. Main street. The 
committee members are Messrs. Geo. W. Dolbeare, field captain, 
John A. Mitchell, George S. Brown and Thomas B. Leahy. Total 
number of targets, 180; total entrance, $10.80. 

Rx 

The two-day tournament of the Western Pennsylvania Trap- 
shooters’ League at Scottdale, Pa., July 13 and 14, had high aver- 
ages as follows: First day, shooting at 175 targets, Mr. E. D. 
Fulford broke 168, Mr. A. B. Kelly, Scottdale, 164; Mr. J. F. 
Calhoun, McKeesport, 162; Mr. L. J. Squier, 160. Second day, 
Mr. E. D. Fulford 168, Mr. L. J. Squier 166, R. S. Deniker 161, 
R. R. Rahm 156. For the two days, first, Mr. E. D. Fulford, 336 
out of 350; second, L. J. Squier, 326; third, A. B. Kelly, 319; 
fourth, R. S. Deniker, 307. 


The Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club's attractive programme of their 
Labor Day tournament, provides ten events at 15 and 25 targets, 
entrance $1.30 and $1.50. Shooting will commence at 11 o’clock. 
The amateur, resident of Westchester county, who makes highest 
percentage in events 5, 6, 7, 8, will be presented with a gold 
locket, value $20. Average moneys, $5 and $8. To the amateur 
making longest run of breaks, 5 per cent. of net programme purses. 
Ossining is one hour’s ride from New York city viaN. Y. C. & H. R. 
R. R. For further information address Capt. C. G. Blandford. 


Few shooters have any adequate idea of the large number of 
skilled assistants who are necessary in successfully conducting a 
Grand American Handicap. The half-tone in our trap columns 
this week was from a photograph taken soon after the G. A. H. 
of 1904 was completed. It portrays the management and staff 
which so ably made that G. A. H. so eminent as a tournament of 
tournaments. The wearied expression of many of the workers 
portrayed therein bears testimony to the strenuous efforts which 
they had undergone in their respective positions. 

Bexnarp WATERS. 


Dover Sportsmen’s Association, 


Dover, N. H., July 17.—The following are the scores made at 
the Dover Sportsmen’s Association practice shoot: 





Per Per 

Broke. Missed. Cent. Broke. Missed. Cent. 
N Wentwortn. .37 13 4. Hallam ...cccoctt 23 67 
I Wentworth...60 22 63 Fisher .........30 5 83 
I B Stevens.... 13 74 Waterman .....50 27 46 

F Jones ......00 16 68 
D. W. Hattam, Sec’y. 
New York Athletic Club, 


Taavees Istanp, N. Y., July 16.—The scores made at the shoot 
of the New York Athletic Club to-day follow: 3 





Events: 123465 Events: 12346 

Targets: 26 25 262525 Targets: 25 26 25 26 26 

F M Perkins......22 21 21 23 % Pisani ..........11 7 9211 

G ME cccccocece SD ab OP On 0s Brown .......... 14151417 .. 
Miss Horneck ..., 1315615 812 

St. Paul Rod and Gun Club, 
9.—The St. Paul, Minn., Rod and Gun Club’s regular club 
100, ch, bro i ‘100, ‘52; Low 70, 43; 


Boston Gun Club. 


Boston, Mass., July 13.—Just enough shooters to make a 
social gathering were present at the second last serial shoot of 
the Boston Gun Club to-day, and with conditions pretty near 
correct, the matinee was decidedly successful. High gun easily 
went to Worthing, his percentage of .85 being far ahead of 
anyone else, and by his performance has placed himself. at the 
mercy of the handicapper, who might have a grudge against 
him were it possible. 

The infielders were the fun makers and went to show just how 
poorly prepared a real trapshooters is for game shooting, though 
we will have to admit that Worthing is an exception. Where 
he has the call on most shooters, is that he always holds the 
et in the old sportsmanlike way of below the elbow. John 

ell, too, made a mistake in one of the infielders, grassing twelve, 
and no one was more surprised than John, and very profuse 
are his promises not to give us another shock like that. 

Frank and Worthing tied for high total in the prize match, 
the former securing his position by good uphill work, breaking 
the last fifteen in good style. Worthing’s Erst ten helped him 
just a little, and after a bad half hour, in the first part of his 
second string, pulled himself together for the final with good 





results. Other scores: 
Events: 12346567 8 910 
Targets: 10 15 10 15 10 15 15 25 10 15 Av. 
BES Mbncacndiscusanetadcoutes 813 710 7151021 4 6 721 
BE IN Gibdese skin caunsegececnake 910 5 8 9 81115 412 -650 
PS Ma Sdvctcniptecdennes 8 14 10 12 10 12 14 22 810 -857 
Bi Sc iaticshehapesasereseeuas 68 3 410 8 3.. 456 
i Mi visdavatatiecéinwieenees 711 9 99101219 49 -707 
Esc atdcepiccdboten tees 6 7512 & 810.. 588 - 
DON SE ddpanesasanxcars 813 91210111413 5 8 -735 
LEIS seb dcaninidd ccee wk ree vke.o8 7 oe i -650 
Merchandise match, 25 unknown, distance handicap: 
I lnweneinanyenss<ceueuniesees . 0011111110111111111111111—22 


. -1121111111001111111114611—22 
. -1111111111010111111011101—21 
. -1111111101010111110111001—19 
. -1111111110100010111100101—17 
0011111111111001101011001—17 


Muldown, 16. éd 
. 0010101101110011010100101—13 
111000001 


Bryant, 16.. 





ee Misedeseeteee eens 000 0011010000000— 7 
Team match: 
Weenie, Cagtiicacivccaceese 10 Bell, Capt....... sadadavene ll 
ERG -covavccocdccacssoces re Bryant ........ 69 wose-ae 
12 Worthing ossuee coe 
14—46 Burns ..........- éédnnnee . +44 








St. Paul Tournament. 

St. Pavr, Minn.—The ninth annual tournament of the St. Paul 
Rod and Gun Club was held on July 12-14. First honors were 
captured by Mr. z L. D. Morrison, who broke 555 out of 600 
ets. essrs. R. S. Guptill and L. E. Parker tied for second 

l_targets. O. N. Ford broke 542 and was third. — 

r. Russell Klein won the Consolation Handicap with a score 
of 46 out of 50. On the third day Money and Young led with 
183 apiece, and Marshall was a close second with 184. f the 
amateurs, Ford won first money with 183, oa Morrison, 
Parker and Evander tied for second ‘place with 182 each. Moul- 
ton, Steir and Davidson divided third with 180 each. 


tar; 
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The programme events each day had a total of 200 targets. The 

totals of those who shot through the programme follow: 
July 12. July13. July 14. Shotat. Broke. 

DORE Ncidasiocdece 186 130 136 ‘de 552 
Moulton ..... oeekl® 169 130 ss 528 
Guptill ......... +185 183 183 600 551 
Za Compe .cccccccces 177 191 177 600 545 

-— (eae shescsascoanee 176 163 600 524 
Burmeister .........- 155 162 138 600 455 
Klein ...... pyowescuees 170 17% 177 600 522 
WG ovcee Veeheseseouss 163 168 170 600 497 
MEPEPIBON, « occ cceccecce 186 187 182 600 555 
L:E Parker........... 188 181 * 182 600 551 
Wilkinson ............177 181 176 600 634 
WE scaccocececence 179 174 186 600 539 
DEERE cc ccccecccess 182 180 184 600 546 

WEG -ccvccesepes weveune 175 184 183 600 542 
Mrs Johnston ........ 133 130 117 600 380 
BEORE! case cecccccsoce- ce 188 185 178 600 551 
BOERRRE 6c ccncccoccaes 180 180 175 600 535 
C Parker occcccccccccckth 165 158 600 4A 
Seymour .....sccccccee 161 166 169 600 496 
GE Sete dcodesseceees 173 170 180 600 - §23 
rere 172 153 160 600 487 

SD cipdsndedhocssuhew 166 156 148 600 465 
BREE pisocednccesses 178 179 163 600 520 
E Novotny ........... 174 182 174 600 530 
en iia aneciewienes 174 169 165 600 508 

WODEP «cc cccoascedcce 183 170 182 600 535 
Davidson ......s.e00 183 176 180 600 539 


July 12, weather fine. July 13, rain fell in torrents and wind 
blew a gale. July 14, cloudy and very high wind. 

Trap worked rather poorly the first day until it was discovered 
that the boys were to blame; then things ran more smoothly. 


Recreation Rod and Gun Club, 


Morcantown, W. Va., July 14—The Recreation Rod and Gun 
Club, of this city, held its regular wou shoot on Thursday 
afternoon last, July 14, this being the fifteenth regular shoot. 
With thirteen guns out we had a most enjoyable time, as the 
crowd was congenial and the scores made high enough to satisfy 
anyone except a “bristle back.” Totals for the y were as 
follows, viz., in regular schedule events: 


Shot at. Brk. Av. Shot at. Brk. 





Av. 
CODUR  .recccece 54 38 70.3 Van Voorhis .. 58 45 72.4 
TREE. cccbsce 69 56 81.1 Prest. White .. 69 60 87.0 
TED onsndccce 69 57 «=: 82.6 ‘Smith ......... 62 26 «= 42.0 
G. F. Miller... 70 47 67.1 Christy ...,.... 46 34 60.7 
Lo ee 60 90.9 Kennedy ....... 56 38 «69.0 
SE censececen 71 45 63.4 Stewart ........ 2 14 (O68..3 


Price wins club championship for medal on this average. 

Event No. 1, 10 birds, practice: Cobun 6, Dawson 10, Jacobs 9, 
G. F. Miller 8, Price 9, Sivey 5, White 8, Van Voorhis 8, 
Cobun Ceeutey) 4, Dawson (re-entry) 9. 

Event No. 2, president’s cup, handicap: Cobun, shot at 19, 
broke 15; Dawson 23, 17; Jacobs 21, 19; G Miller 21, 13; 
Price 18, 17; Sivey 26, 17; White 20, 18; Van Voorhis 23, 17; 
Smith 2%, 11; Christy 21, 11; Kennedy 20, 13; Stewart 23, 14. 
Elmer F. Jacobs winner of cup. 

Event 3, club prize contest, 25 targets, Classes A B and C. 
Price and White tied in Class A. Sivey and Van Voorhis tied 
in Class B. Club prize event No. 3, Classes A B and C: Cobun 
17, Dawson 20, G. F. Miller 18, Jacobs 18, Price 22, Sivey 17, 
White 22, Van Voorhis 17, Smith 12, Christy 15, Kennedy 17. 

Event No. 6, club team race, five men to each team, 10 targets 
each man: Price 10, Dawson 9, Miller 5, Smith 4, ] wen f 8; 
total, 36. White 9, Jacobs 9, Sivey 6, Christy 8, Smith’6; total, 38. 

Ermer F. Jacoss, Sec’y. 





Montclale Gun Club, 


Montclair, N. J., July 16.—A very jolly crowd faced the traps 
to-day. While the sun was very hot in the open, the shooters 
were all able to stand in the shade and were very comfortable. A 
gentle breeze, lasting all the afternoon, helped to keep the at- 
mosphere cool and pleasant. : 

Messrs. Mosler, Howlet and Dr. Gardiner, of the Mountain- 
side Gun Club, of Orange, and Mr. Mossbacker, of Newark, paid 
us a visit, greatly adding to the pleasure of the afternoon. —Two 
or three impromptu matches were arranged. Dr. Gardiner win- 
ning the first and Mr. Moffett’ team winning the second event. 

Shooting will continue during the month of July, but the 
grounds will close during the month of August, as most of the 
members expect to be out of town then. 








Events: 3°37 8-6: ¢:9 

Targets: 2% 2% 16 3 2 6 
Cockefair ...... ee 
Mossbacker .......sseeeeee geataees (an Ee ae - Bice Bee cc 
WEEE - ccoccemmenccsorsesse sactesey, 2? Ose. ce Oe <e 
TROHOWRY ccccccccoscccccccccs conse, GE be! dn Bes “BO ae 
PEEL.  cdvoccccsnesescoeccese aco a Tt ies 
Howard ........ peabeceosod at ss oe’ OR OR 
By, SEE © Soccnssncececsee wa we .iw BS 
errr satende eb” de 6s We ae ee 
MOGEE cc ceccicccccepcccceses seg s os BRS 

Epwarap Winstow, Sec’y. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Brooklyn Gun Club. 
ADD LONG ISLAND. 


Brooklyn, L. I., July 16.—The main event of the 
Club competition to-day was 
for a pearl scarfpin, $1.50 





‘ ‘ Brooklyn Gun 
a distance handicap event, 25 targets, 
entrance. The scores follow: 





R192 So isan eevee nsccubhatecues 0111111111110011111111110—21 
ME Dadar alas Sedidaae dade ceecowans 11101111101 11011110101000—17 
SE res ink slit vanes cccvauadanaen 0111000111010000010001110—11 
Murphy, Ba Pacicavedetaul¥ackhs dovendicke 1111111111111101101101111—22 ° 
WM MEM dida duwaca cits dnusavcecwttvedins 1111110100010001000111111—15 

Other events: 

proms: d Z 3 a J 6 Events: 123465 

argets: 5 Targets: 1510 1510 

Lockwood ...... 888986 Osterhout Siese ine a ae ce, xe 
Hopkins ....... 10 8 615 810 Murphy ....... ...... , oe 
Chapman ...... PO OD a ne: WHOM tatsucnsenvus <6 ioc 13. 

Events 3 and 6 were at 5 pairs. 


Tanawadeh Outiog Club, 


THE return shooting contest between the Tanawadeh Outin 
Club, of New York, and the Union Sportsmen’s Club, of hee 
lyn, was held on the grounds of the latter at Homewood, L. I 
on July 16. There were rifle, pistol and shotgun events. 
New York team, composed of Charles U. Stepath, captain; J. 
Frank Case, Joseph B. Hanf and Harry V. Radford, scored the 
highest average, ail the events being well contested, winning the 
handsome bronze cup which had been provided as the prize. The 
Brooklyn team consisted of William E. Tufts, captain; George M. 
Cewenhoven, Louis W. Dumont and James Harper. The efficient 
coteeee of the contest was Mr. George Kennedy, of Bath Beach, 


The 


After the shoot, the members of the visiting team were invited 
to inspect the handsome club house of the Union Sportsmen’s 
Club, which is at Bath Beach. There a lavish spread was awaiting 
and for several hours the hosts outdid themselves in hospitality. ; 

During the evening a plan was set on foot for holding an inter- 
club field and water day in the early fall, with contests in field 
and track athletics, as well as canoe and swimming races, 





Indianapolis Gun Club, 


InpDIANAPOLIs, Ind., July 9.—The scores made to-day follow: 











Shot 

Events: 1234667 at. Broke. 
Michaelis 23 21 242225.... 12% 16 
eCdicd 2... 14 19 19 19 22... .. 125 93 
Moore 21 23 23 19 21 20 .. 150 «(127 
a sce Dy 3 00. Ue <é 06 nc 100 45 
TE aineee OP Or Oe Oe ad uc cs 100 76 
Parry 24 24242623 .... 1% 120 
WD vacscnisnsscnccnndcadgeadeseca De UN ac ws add oe 50 33 
Momson Te DG I ce cw ca % 61 
OO EEE RD 20 19 21 20... .. .. 100 80 
Gasper 18 17 21 16 2219 .. 150 113 
Holler ...cccee 16 20 21 24 23 22 24 176 150 
Britton WO 64 44 4. 0x «0 60 45 
CE rans ch naieckinconadmndas atin 22 21 19 238 24... .. 125 3=109 
Head ........ 24 24 22 252325 .. «150-148 
Reid ...... 23 23 2223 .. .. .. 100 91 
DARON oc ccccceceee 20 22 18 202318 22 150 143 
PE iiKckinesenes ) | Pe 7 48 
Williams dae 4 25 6 
EMM. canntueadcuaschdankehs dhwdeeis 22 21 50 43 
JOMER: esvcneccedcccdccetscucckenceds ee 25 9 

- Shot 

Events: 3466 at. Broke. 
I ob inacirecan etn atncnvdunamncabsie 16191721 150 101 
ES ee eee > 100 68 
EEE annetiimepiena teaches 19 19 22. 125 106 
NGB cccccecvescaccccccccece 23 2018 . 15 106 
a stad ditanck ice y ondeecneace et aa om 7 49 
WE didi en andeenaee dead ives a 7 58 
Armstrong ee ux. oc 100 63 
DE Vv ons cence iceeise 14 16 21 20 21.. 125 92 
Se eaidintenthwiaeaanepsense 20 202217 .... 100 79 
ee 212223... 12% 10 
MENON “Uedaddeccentiexeuacise 21 22:17 .. 125 9% 
EC ecoihesiaeeepuaidesiten wit<«a« 91 
COE ccccccccevedplecieasio 21 18 20 2419 .. 125 8 102° 
MED ukaigcdsronceunnxeseneddawans 181622... 125 91 
DMD. ‘wcas cacdccasanecnvaces 24%2318.. 12 10 
ME ncaa dicdencsccevensenanedebets 25 2522.. 12 110 
os Gasper 19181917.... 10 73 
ohn Gasper as 25 7 
DUNE cccunbaddsddvltetessenduenecsens a 50 30 


Norwich Shootiog Club. 


Norwicu, Conn.—The practice shoot of the club, held on Sat- 
urday afternoon, July 9 was enlivened by the attendance of several 





visitors. The following are the scores: 

Events: 1-2 3 4 6 Shot 

Targets: * 25 25 25 2525 at. Broke. Ave 
ET. enccatnvatarcieentceccaedune 16 22212618 12 102 ~ «81 
Noble : 20 ¥. vi) 62 88 
Amberg ... 20 202318 .. 100 8. 
Brown .... Ee ED as <0 50 35 = s«w70 
Ulmer .... 1817. aa 50 3% .70 
Bradley ... - 16 13 14 6 43 -57 
Aborn .... 16 20 14 19 100 69 .69 
Ballou ...... a de, '@a te 25 li 44 
TRANCE scvecececcccccseseccasesoce P 25 9 & 


At the practice shoot of the Norwich Shooting Club very. good 
scores were made and the result was as follows: 

For the silver spoons, at 20 targets each: Amberg 17, Aborn 
16; Mitchell 14, Brown 14, Olcott 12, Tafft 11, Saunders 10, Dol- 
beare 9, Gates 8, McCord 7. 

For the ammunition case at 10 birds: Aborn 10, McCord 9, 
pee 9, Olcott 8, Amberg 7, Mitchell 7, Tafft 6, Gates 6, Dol- 

are 5, 


Events: 123465 6 Shot 

Targets 25 25 25 25 26 26 at. Broke. Av. 
Brown Te ae OP a0. c¢ <0 vis) 60 80 
FAME cccccccccces 14 22 22 18 19 126 95 16 
Mitchell 18 15 20 21... .. 100 74 14 
Amberg 17 18 17 21 2019 160 112 74 
GEE avctodccectze 16 2018 18 .. .. 100 72 12 
McCord pin EE dal ig, 4s 75 47 63 
GORGE cc ccevccccscese ot. Mt GE de &4. 06 v 159 45 60 
Me etacceccesseces o¢ SE EP et caw a6 6 42 56 
WEEE. pagsese<seoccenn >) : 2 eee 57 57 
Dolbeare - 101912 919.. 125 69 55 
Saunders » a 1 40 





a 26 0 
1, P. Tarrt, Sec’y. 


Ashland Gun Club, 


Lexincton, Ky., July 13.—The scores of the regular semi- 








monthly shoot of the Ashland Gun Club, held July 12 are, ap- 
pended: 

Events: : 2. 8:8 £2 £-% 3 

Targets: 15 15 2% 10 15 10 15 & 
TE Vet, Wi voce ccs cccecneddoece a MwO3 2 Fe 2. ee 
T B Satterwhite, 15 oa ROS £8 SH. Be 
R H Smith, 15.. me ig 2e +S Uh..ka Cee 
W B Talbert, 15... Be wm ee ote. 
W Henderson, 18. a 2am Sk Tae 
H Curry, 15......... 6-3 2S Wa as a 
E P Perry, 14....... SW. DB deicee C6. 4 
J H Harp, 16........ 10 4 8 .. 5. ws « 
V K Ord, Jr., 18..... ‘ 13 iy ok RE Se 
Frank Corbin, °6........ 2 an A sa te 
R R Skinner, 18..........- ie Be ee 
G K Travis, 14......+.0+0+ © ec Ide as ok de 
BEMER poschoct-coveces ogere s OC ae oe ae eae ee 


Event No. 3 was for Peters gold medal, and it was won by Hen- 
derson in the shoot-off. 


Messre. and Sanders were visitors. ara 
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re 


W. P. T. S. L. at Scottdale. 


Scorrpare, Pa., July 15.—The shoot of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Trapsbooters’ League and the Westmoreland County League 
was held at Scottdale, Pa., July 13 and 14, on the grounds of the 
Scottdale, Pa., Gun Club 

This club was favored with the best of weather, as both -days 
were ideal ones for shooting. The jack rabbit system of divisions 
of moneys was used, and met with goneral approval. 

The summer vacations of a good many shooters was account- 
able fcr the slim attendance. The trade was represented by Messrs. 
L. J. Squier, E. D. Fulford, H. C. Watson and H. P. Fessenden. 

High average first day went to E. D. Fulford, with 168 out of 
175; second, A. B. Kelly, of Scottdale, Pa., with 164; third, J. F. 
Calhoun, of McKeesport, Pa., with 162; and fourth, L. J. Squier, 
with 160 

High average second day was also made by E. D. Fulford, with 
168 out of 175; second, L. J. Squier, with 166; third, R. S. Deniker, 
of Ruffsdale, Pa., with 161; and fourth, R. R. Rahn, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., with 156. 

General average resulted as follows: E. D. Fulford, first, with 
336 out of 350; second, L. J. Squier, with 326; third, A. B. Kelly, 
with 319, and fourth, R. S. Deniker, with 307 

The Westmoreland county, Pa., team race brought out three 
teams of five men each, oan resulted in a tie between Derry and 
Ligonier, each getting 208 out of 250 shot at, and Scottdale finish- 
ing with 200 breaks. 


July 13, First Day. 
12345678910 


Events: 7 
Targets 15 15 15 15 15 20 15 15 15 15 20: “Broke. 
Yahner .... : ..seees 61110131215 9 1012 1019 27 
DEE ike Gs Owkieetuebwan sunt 13 12 12 14 15 14 12 10 14:15 18 149 
Lowe .... - seeebees $10 91014415 915141113 129 
Denny “_ péeiebaass swan 12 910121116 912 10 13 18 132 
Hines ..... saib>aobeekes ML Ae ae ae Oe OE atk ap 90 
Deniker ; i oedbaeeenods 912 12 1812 181414 $1518 146 
D D Carroll . sbutncks siebe 13 13 14 11 14 18 10 13 14 13 18 151 
OF OF eer rr 13 15 15 13 12 19 15 14 14 14 20 164 
| M Smith veeevcescecseees 10 12 10 11 12 18 16 10 12 13 17 140 
ON Scsihapiavaseckewhaiée 10 9 810 616 611 7710) 100 
Fulford ibe ..eee 1416 165 14 13 19 165 14 16 15 19 168 
Squier .... : ‘ ... 15 13 13 16 10 19 14 14 14 14:19 160 
Best .11W1113 1417 2 14 6 13:17 147 
Stewart ...ee» 1611 12131317 1015 12.. .. 118 
Hackett .. cococsceeee BMOMRMRBBBBEB.... 119 
Myers . weeeeeeee 1322 121018161210. ‘ 9& 
George ; : 11 11 13 138 13 2012 12...... 106 
West .... 11 14 13 15 13 20 14 13 13 14 19 159 
Kuntz ... ewunscncenies WlULMWWwBIBlL.. , 102 
TE seseccucsoeve Jccwmela ate It ae Sb ved kb eh be ah Oe 2 
Caihoun .. a .. 18 12 16 14 15 20 14 14 13 13 19 162 
Cochran . leant .. 41413131178341413.. 140 


Loughrey 


seb ecnwebeb-ae 6e oe a0 7151110111217 83 


Knippel ......-.eeeeeeeeecees oe 8 79 24 
.Team race, first day, events 5, 6 and 7: 
Derry Team. ee ee 15 14 12—41 

ON Ee eee 14 17 12—43 ERT vesccnevss 14 18 10—42 
POBWO ccccccses 13 17 10—40 BOB cccveee -+-10 12 13—-35 ~200 
Hackett ......... 12 18 12—42 Ligonier Team f 
Pe 13 16 13—42 Denny ........+- 1116 9—36 
Myers ..........13 16 12—41—208 Denniker ....... 12 18 14—44 

: Scottdale Team. BRR cssecseseen = 18 6 s 
Yahner ...... 1215 9-36 George ......:...13 20 12—4 
iaiy eeveseesA2 19 15—46 BRD scctenvenes 1415 9—38—208 

July 14, Second Day. 

Events: 12345678 910 

Tirgets: 15 15 15 15 15 20 15 15 15 15 20: Broke. 
Fulford . (veh bieun cement 13 14 15 15 15 18 14 15 14 1 520 168 
SEE ” csc ekescceesspecnence . 13 15 15 12 15 19 14 15 14 14 20 166 
RSEUET ccccccccoscensdoccess 13 14 15 14 14 15 11 13 15 14 18 161 


TD NN Carcoll.....cccocvscccses 14 12 13 13 11:19 11 14 13:13:17 150 
A B Kelly. eaeeescunceeene 13 14 15 14 14 17 14 14 14 12:14 105 
SE. casicbshesssnbepapens 12 12 1110 12 16 1312 1011 2 131 
Chain : onsencay . 11 13 11:19 13 16 138 811 1317 135 


eS as 9 12 11 14 14 17 12 13 13 14 16 145 
Heffelfinger .....ccccscccsves 39 BS O28 BB OB BE EB nw on a0 0 86 
Pontefract ......cceccccecces 11111112101541lL2 1114 132 
EE ccocnvecccevcesecnssaus 12 15 13 11 15 17 13 15 14 15 16 156 
Springer . Ses sttwhewe eas ob bhi ts oe vo se ae 48 

BH. P. F. 





Poughkeepsle Gun Club. 


PoucuKerpsie, N. Y., July 7.—After several weeks’ intermis- 
sion, during which time tne club house, traps and other equip- 
ment have been moved and new grounds been put in shape, this 
club began shooting again to-day, this being the regular monthly 
club shoot. We now have grounds easy of access, and which for 
background and other advantages are hard to equal. In addi- 
tion to the magautraps, we are putting in a rapid-fire trap, and 
are using circular platforms built to standard regulations. If, in 
case it is necessary to put in more traps to handle a big tourna- 
ment, we have plenty of room to do it. The grounds can be 
reached from central part of city within five minutes by two 
trolley lines, and are but a minute’s walk from either line at 
Grand avenue junction. Strangers coming to our future shoots 
will have no irouble in finding grounds, as landing direct to 
grounds, and all conductors know where to let you otf. 

The scores made to-day, with exception of Traver’s in cup 
event, were not of a very high order, owing, perhaps to strange 
grounds, and lack of practice. 

The contest for the Peters shells was a better race than that 
for the cup, as scores will show. We shoot every Thursday, and 
visiting sportsmen are cordially welcomed. 


Events: 12346 Events: : 2.28 64.4% 

Targets: 25 25 256 26 .. .. Targets: 2% 25 25 25... .. 
Marshall ....... 16... ..17.... Rhoades ....... 14 20 21 21 16 15 
Ther Boks os...0> 16 1B 20 20 oe oe TeMver ..ccceees 16 16 17 21 18 19 
Perkins .. 5 REE ED on: sn. oSseenecee be ae... 
Snyder ..... 37 18 BD nw oe 00 


Club cup: 
wma “. Tot’. 


hoades ........ 14 5 1g Rhoades ......... 8 
Fane aaeihoehe tae 6 21 SED “nocssvewene 18 5 23 
Traver ...-. . 24 1 25 ED: aunisaee 21 1 22 
Du Bois , 15 7 22 Du Bois ........ 17 7 24 
Perkins ... i> ae 3 20 PS ssccecons 19 3 2 
Briggs .... 14 6 2 SS cusvessedh 12 6 18 
Snyder ......... 18 3 21 ED . sesenenes 18 3 21 
Marshall ........ ae ee ee So Soe 


leters contest: 
Du Bois won shoot off, 


Tuly 14.—A series of contests for a medal that must be won five 
times {> own, was begun to-day. The medal, which is a beautiful 
one, was presented to the club by Mrs. Condit, widow of the late 
Max (ondil, Who tor years was captain of this club. After shoot- 
ing off a tie with Smith, Winans won the medal to-day. In the 
merchandise event Marshall and Winans tied on full scores, and 
upon tossing a coin, Marshall chose heads and was the lucky man. 

The boys were agreeably surprised to-day when Smith and Sis- 
son appeared on the grounds with gun and shells. Pat has been 
taking a rest for a couple of months, while Sisson shot to-day for 
the first time in several years; his, work, considering, was fairly 
good, too. Traver and Hans will attend the shoot of the Cincin- 
nati Gun Club next week. 


Shot at. Broke. 





Tallman ‘ os ae 61 
Traver -saguaeeen 155 113 $5 
Perkins .......+++:- 115 92 7 
Marshall ........+++- 110 4 20 
Winans ......-.0020 50 39 3 
OS eS 100 70 


Condit medal: 


BYRVET ccvccenee a Ee 25 
eee 23 Ron, ae Ganlthe «....sssscnee 20 6 2 
Perkins ........- 21 2 8 SD oscsseceth ll 7 + 
Marshall ........ 14 6 20 SS 2 + 16 
Merchandise event, 1,000 Peters shells: 
eli oikindict 9B RD 5-55.00 6% 6 @ 
Perkins ........- 16 2 18 DD ccnscess oouh 7 18 
Marshall ........ 21 SB 5 TEAR civiccvcvces B 4 2 
Winans .......19 6 1 SuANIWER, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Ohio Trap. 
Cincionati Gun Club, 


Cincinnati, O.—The attendance on July 16 was larger than 
usual, many coming out to get a try at the traps before the 
tournament. Tle day was hot, and the shade of the veranda was 
very acceptable to the boys when not at the traps. 

The grounds have taken on their tournament array. Tents dot 
the lawn, and the fences and buildings are decorated with the 
cards and advertising matter of the gun and ammunition houses. 
Nothing was lacking but the crowd, and that will be here next 
week. For the first time in several weeks R. Trimble was 
present, and was one of the high men, acquiring the high 
average habit, as he was top man at Sistersville W. Va., on July 
14, missing only 7 targets out of 200. 

The contest in the cash prize series was postponed, and in its 
place a 50-target race was shot, in addition to practice events. 
Ahlers, Trimble and See tied for first on 46. The scores: Ahlers 
46, R. Trimble 4 6,See 46, Peters 44, Falk 42, Maynard 42, 
Pfeiffer 41, King 41, Roll 41, J. A. Steinman 40, Stickels 40, 
Medico 40, Bercaw 40, Williams 39, Herman 37, Gambell 36, J. 
G. Steinman 35, Jack 35, Lindsley 33, Davies 31, Hobart 30, 
Joe H. 28, Smith 27, Andrews 13. 

The Hamilton (O.) Gun Club held its ninth trophy shoot of 
the season on July 14. Ten members took part. Wesley was 
high, with 43. Other scores were: Parker 41, Atherton 41, 
Stickels 39, Shumaker 39, E. D. C. 39, Smith 38, Link 35, Mrs 
Ayres 35, Steinman 29. At the conclusion of the trophy match 
a team race was shot at 25 targets per man, resulting in a victory 
for the Atherton team by a score of 98 to 91. Atherton 21, 
Link 20, Mrs. Ayres 19, Jones 19, Smith 18; total, 98. Stickels 21, 
Shumaker 19, Wesley 18, Steinman 17, Parker 16; total, 91. 

The Springfield (O.) Gun Club held its regular shoot on July 
9, the attendance being about the average. In addition to the 
two medal events, 50 targets were shot at in events of 26, 15 and 





[JULY 23, 1904. 


Henry 22, Eshelman 20, Gicker 20, Barr 20, Matz 21, Essick 22, 
Miles 19, Melcher 18, George 19, Wilson 11, Shultz 19, Dietrich 21. 

Shoot-off for badge, 25 targets: Gerhart 21, Walter 24, Henry 19, 
Essick 19, Dietrich 23. 

Auburn, Pa., July 15.—The Mill Gunning Club again defeated 
the Auburn Gunning Club in the second monthly shoot. Each 
man shot at 15 targets. Scores: 

Mill team—Morrison 15, P. Sowers 9, Miller 9, Sowers 7, Moyer 
13, Swartz 8, Wildermuth 11, G. Fleisher 11; total 83. 

Auburn Gunning Club—J. Moyer 8, H. Mellon 5, Geisenheimer 
15, C. Sowers 8, D. Sowers 7, W. Staller 8, Fred Sowers 8, D 
Berger 9; total 68. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa.,° July 9.—The Wilkes-Barre Lace Weavers’ 
Club to-day defeated the Ashley Gun Club in a target match by 
a score of 88 to 78, but they lost the live-bird match by a score 
of 11 to 10. The contestants were to shoot at 10 birds each, but 
the consignment of pigeons failed to reach here, and only three 
birds each could be had. The scores in the clay target match 
were: 

Ashley—Wallace 16, Rummage 7, West 11, Evans 17, Smith 9, 
Conrad 4, Miller 14; total 78. 

Lace Weavers’ Club—J. Neimeyer 13, Johnson 19, Moore 12, 
Willard 7, W. Neimeyer 11, Sheckard 10, Dolan 16; total 8&8. 

Duster. 





IN NEW JERSEY. 
Fairview Gun Club. 


_Farrvitw, N. J., July 4.—The scores made at the shoot of the 
Fairview Gun Club to-day, are appended: 





Events: 1 2 fo. a ta ae ae 
Targets: 25 S53SBHBBBHBBA SB 
eae a ail Se iar. ee, Cwm 
EEE unakeveseredenestes a 33 2 





THE MANAGEMENT AND STAFF——G. A. H. AT INDIANAPOLIS, 1904. 


10 each. Watkts was high man for the day with 87 out of 100, 
and also won the Wilson trophy with a score of 24. Henderson 
won the Young ‘handicap trophy after shooting off a tie on 22 with 
Strong. A 

The tournament of the Toledo Consolidated Gun Club, held 
on July 10, was attended by shooters from several other cities, 
among them Columbus, Findlay, Fayette, Oakharbor, Sylvania 
and Genoa. The weather was fine, and some good scores were 
made. Valk, of Toledo, was high gun with 147 out of 160; 
Suchanan, of Columbus, second, with 145; Lang, of Findlay, 
third, with 142, and Madison, of Oakharbor, fourth, with 141. 

The Rohrer’s Island Gun Club, of Dayton, held a barbecue 
picnic and an all-day shoot on July 13. The weather was perfect, 
and a large crowd attended. Not an unpleasant incident marred 
the pleasure of the occasion. The committee of arrangements 
consisted of J. Schaerf, President; W. E. Kettle, Secretary; Joe 
Hohm, Treasurer; C. F. Miller, P, Hanaeur and Chas. Smyth, 
and to these gentlemen is due the praise for the perfect manner 
in which all details were carried out and for the success of the 
affair. It was a day of fine sport from the time the first target 
was thrown at 9 A. M. until the sun disappeared behind the 
Soldiers’ Home hill. The wives and children also enjoyed the 
day. A plentiful and substantial lunch was served free to every- 
body all day. The medal event had a record entry of twenty-six 
and of these fifteen qualified by breaking 25 or better. 

The tie was shot off in classes, Lindemuth, Dr. Arthur and 
Buttler withdrawing Sirran, Cook, G. Donohue, Sigrist and 
Wentz, having the same handicap, shot off at 14 targets each. 
All tied on 10 and shot off, miss and out, Cook breaking 4 and 
remaining in, the others dropped out. Achey, Hohm and Oswald 
shot off at 12 targets each, Hohm dropped out and Oswald and 
Achey shot off, miss and out, Oswald breaking 3 and staying in. 
Lockwood, Miller, J. W. and Engle shot off at 10 targets each, 
Engle dropping out.. Lockwood, Miller, Oswald, J. W. and Cook 
then shot off the final at 5 targets each. Cook and J. W. 
broke 2 and 4 respectively and dropped out, the others tied on 
straight scores Again they shot at 5 each, and all broke 
straight. Then came the finish, miss and out, Lockwood winning 
with 5, Oswald and Miller 4 each. This was the most hotly 
contested shoot in the medal series. Bownasa. 





Trap Around Reading. 


Portsvitte, Pa., July 8.—A live-pigeon, shooting match was 
held here between Harry Showers and William Boehmer, prom- 
inent local wing shots. The men shot at 9 birds each for $100 a 
side. Showers won, grassing 4 birds to his opponent’s 3. 

Pottsville, Pa., July 7.—On the grounds of the Pottsville Game 
and Fish Protective Association, this afternoon there was a shoot- 
ing tournament at which 1,500 targets were used. 

- a 100-bird event. Prothonotary Samuel Gore defeated Lamar 
Lawrence by a score of 71 to 70. 

At 85 iargets: Clyde G. Allan broke 64; John Raring 57, William 
Beck 54, Ed Dow 53, and George Charles 42. ij 

Carlisle, Pa., July 9—The Carlisle Gun Club held their shoot 
this afternoon at the grounds. The attendance was small. James 
lorter, of this city, won the club medal shoot. Messrs. Apgar 
and Squier, two trades representatives, were the guests of the 
Carlisle Gun Club members. 

Reading, Pa., July 16.—The South End Gun Club held its regu- 
lar monthly shoot to-day, on the grounds on Boyer’s Island, op- 
posite side of the river below the Bingaman street bridge. 

It was the ninth of a series of twelve shoots for the gold medal, 
which was won by Walter for the second time. He tied with 
Gerhart, Henry, Essick and Dietrich on 21, and in the shoot-off 
at 25 targets broke 24 and won. Frank Gerhart has also won the 
medal twice, and several other members have a single claim to it. 
There are still three shoots, and the contest is exciting. 

The scores were as follows: 


Badge shoot, 25 targets; Gerhart 22, Ball 20, Walter 22, Yost 21, 


RS yee 16 14 18 17 17 17 16 «17 «17 

SRT tee a cee. eS 
PD iy chs cdndnetosued P'S Une sib. oe! be. oe xe tee 
Chris Sedore .............. Se ae ee orm 
MN Series cs... ee eas Rees 
WOE oes ccceh eee or. oe ete. 
© DMWTCRCE 6..cscciccccccs os jab OD “oe ca . 
PP abavisshsecdeeekbo<aks soho ok Kae i. = 
NS Re aes oe aes Ae Sr 
cH elie 3 Soo. ca oe ery ee i“ es 
> Von Lengerke........... cs oe. pac (SE OR ket a 
i REMINDS. cs ccviccccune (a ae one - is pot : 
WMIS NaiexeScinax oince cee ue oe oe BM SL SL OS 
DT ae re ae bans ih kid at e = 
SEL Sab wackgceaie urense us pS AN. lee eK eke RUS 
UE nsckieusieeaceseeocs is en. ae “yh, Se oe 18 re 13 

fy - gy enaktas oxtatbee a a oe = 
SM dats inkansomeceomuk — a 19 22 25 24 
ye OO apa BEES Peceeaperteiee  eednes 
Sy EN we vevebeccsines Oe i ss - di 


North River Gun Club, 
Edgewater, N. J., July 11.—The scores made at to-day’s shoot 


the North River Gun Club follow: - 


Events: 1234567 8 910112 
_. Largets: 10 15 15 15 10 25 15 15 25 20 25 25 
Tower FebeverdncdinesbJiun asedesees TER pend oes oh ee Re 
BM acs silatya Scucstnssietoees 7131010... 19 8°. 33:2) 47 2 
EEN Sales seiubbsdatcnesdibinaa ti 8141113 818122... 2. 2 
Truax panhdeepeaeenw ens Dis aR wince 7 1414.18 102 9 .. B .. ce ce 
SN ébaeneseh¥abbabassusne vanvash.. 54 13 14 15 10 23 15 .. 24... 17 23 
BOMME Sonccutssssconestecce res e ce 1314 9 2 10 bs 
Merrill s.e.esesseeeeeeseseceseses . 1010 21 |. i8 18 
PUTTS nccces 
Van Saun te a 
RI con as a. vd dunes cece sek Pre naa i 
ST CSUCERERGinGassdenkxuaksaebs. As. An.obuce.cs ev co re 
L Piercy Hi, ; 





July 16.— Nine contestants participated in the shoot of the North 
Kiver Gun Club to-day. The scores: 





Events: etre: af Oe 

Targets: 10 2 15 15 15 15 15 15 2 
EE atthehephegonsske<enchessen ss 10 .. 13 14 13 13 13 14 
Piercy 9321 FSWwWIeBwWsA 
Richter 7 12 144 14 13 «16 22 
Eickhoff 8 WwW ill 14413 s17 
Merrill 6832 8 §$ 
Cocklin see , 2 ti oe 
pe eee oe. “ne de Ane” oe Oe ee 
DD ascnushandbeaiindacedieeetens« ae oe me Ee 
i PN Saiccscentetatoodcsbtebayt 4 


Jas. ‘R. M ERRILL, ‘Sec’y. ig 





North Eod Gun Club, 


Scranton, Pa., July 11—Herewith are complete scores made on 
the Fourth of July at Scranton, Pa.: 

Fifty live birds: M. J. Horan 45, T. F. Paddin 43. 

Thirty yards rise, 50yds. fall. This match is for $100 a side 
Horan winning by the score of 45 out of 50 to 43 out of 50. ; 

Also clay-bird shoot, 25 targets, as follows: John Paddin 20 
P. O. Quinen 20, Ben Lewis 15, F. Gavin 19, Gomer Games 20, 
Tom_Paddin 24, M. J. Horan 22, Clarence Howells 25; John Kane 
18, Chris. Haswell 22, John Mohan 19, Tom Cavnough 18 John- 
nie-on-the-Spot 23, T. H. Jones 21, George Barrett 20, Martin Gib- 
Pethe old reliable, Clarence Howell 

‘he old reliable, Clarence Howell, was high, with T. Paddi 
M. J. Horan and Johnnie next. All birds shot at at known enpert 
traps and angles, T. H. Jones, Sec’y, 
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WESTERN TRAP. 


Wisconsin State Tournament. 


., Wausau, Wis., July 10.—When on the morning of July 8 some 
fifty shooters assembled at the Fair grounds, there was much dis- 
appointment, as the weather man was rather unkind and poured 
down rain in large, steady quantities. 

The pene bed come to shoot, and would not be denied, and 
when the rain became less vigorous the start was made, and the 
programme shot out just at dusk. 

1 € secretary, Mr. McCrossen, was ably assisted by Chas. North. 
F. Hufkin had charge of the office, assisted by G. S. Johnson, 
while Carl Moore zad M. N. Weeks were squad hustlers. 

This tournament was conducted on the sliding handicap, which 
gave fairly good satisfaction, but should be abandoned, as the 
report of the gun when coming from behind makes the next man 
deaf, and keeps the referee and office man in “hot water” all the 
time. Besides, it causes shooters to miss targets purposely, to 
avoid the handicap penalty. 

Seventy shooters turned out the second day, many coming for 
the team race, and the Peters gun contest. 

The State championship was won by Mr. Hamilton, a young 
man only nineteen years of age. It is rather hard to decide which 
was the most proud of him, his father or the ladies who were 
present in a goodly number. 

The Peters gun event was not as largely entered into as it should 
have been, as the day was not long enough to admit of so much 
shooting. The scores were: Fulton 95, Young 94, Kaufmtn 93, 
Czdwallader 90, Schultze 88, Deering 87, Jussen 87, Babcock 85, 
Nolan 82, McCrossen 83, Hammersmith 64, Kane 73, Voght 65, 
Jultner 79, Vandine 83, Noessler 84, Brown 77, Reardon 84, Sey- 
mour 88, McCirkindale 78, Masters 60, Marsh 80, Horn 80, Steiner 
75, Melius 83. 

_Crosby, Heer, Marshall, Le Compte, Young, Cadwallader, Lord, 
Vietmeyer and Seymour were shooting for \aeir various compa- 
nies. 

Will Crosby was high with 360 out of 370, Heer 349, Marshall 344, 
Le Compte 341, Young 339, Cadwallader 335. Deering made high 
amateur, 333, and Ford one less. 

The business meeting resulted in selecting Menominee, Mich., 
for the next mecting. Paul Browne, of Reinlander, was ciiose: 
President; Henry Greer, of Menominee, Secretary. ; 

Menominee will sureiy give a fine shoot next year; it has the 
men to push it. 

The totals of those who shot through the two days follow: 
Crosby shot at 370, broke 360; Heer 370, 349; Marshall 370, 344; 
Le Compte 370, 341; Young 370, 339; Cadwallader 370, 335; Deering 
370, 333; Lord 370, 333, Kaufman 370, 330; Vietmeyer 370, 326; 





Melitis 370, 321; Seymour 370, 316; Fulton 370, 317; Schultze 370,” 


315; Yahr 370, 312; Vandriend 370, 301; J. E. Hamilton 355, 255; 
Ford 255, 309; Jussen 295, 260; Foster 145, 96; Bruce 370; 259; 
Gropper 370; 267; Reardon 370, 290; Brazelton 275, 211; Horn 330, 
273; Schubring 235, 167; Guttner 370, 282; Kane 370, 280; Ham- 
mersmith 370; 289; Voght 315, 251; Nolan 315, 247; Denges 235, 165; 
Stierer 370, 286; Keel 330, 248; Browne 355, 293; Nelson 245, 168; 
Sipes 285, 176; Roessler 355, 289; Canfield 370, 297; Anderson 200, 
153; Earle 195, 159; Peterson 355, 265; G. S. Hamilton, Jr., 330, 255; 
McCrossen 305, 224; Mason 230, 168; Ducke 90, 69; Reinke 105, 50; 
Bulton 280, 202; Kickbusch 175, 129; Masters 270, 171; Darling 255, 
191; Babcock 280, 248; Marsh 225, 173; Lutterman 190, 139. 





Central Illinois Trapsbooters’ Tournament, 


Litchfield, Ill., July i3.—The third shoot of the season for the 
Cengress of Illirois Trapshooters has passed into history. This 
time the rain did not interfere with the shoot, and all went well 
for the two days. 

Jim Head won high average from the 18yd. mark. Chas. Spencer 
second from 19yds., and Walter Huff third from the same post. 

Chan. Powers won the amateur average, but Clay pressed him 
hard. Hall, Cottrell and Cummings followed in order. : 

A new trap was used. 

Of course, Leslie Standish was with the boys. All were sorr 
that Hart Bronough could not be with them. Powers was bac 
at i9yds., but made several high scores nevertheless, and there was 
Cummings, who could not shoot the day his wife was a spectator. 
On the second day there was some tall hustling when 4,000 targets 
were thrown in two hours. 2 ; 

It was the first visit of Walter Huff from Georgia, who will ever 
be welcome. Chas. Spencer was not far from home. He seldom 
misses a high average. Well, not from the l6yd. mark. 


The scores: 
July 12, First Day. 








Events: 1234685678 910 
Targets: 15 15 20 20 15 15 20 20 15 20 Broke. 
OE ae ore 14121818151518191518 162 
BO Se eee . 1414 20 2015 1418181217 162 
L A Cummings, 18 -. 141418 19131419 201317 161 
CIOM, EN co ccocccepccqsccece . 1415171913 1419 201317 161 
Powers, 19 ....ccccccesesersesse 13 15 18 2011 1419131319 160 
C G Spencer, 19 - 1414181913 1519191215 159 
Craig, 17 .....0+eeeees . 1415 17 18 111318151318 157 
Rgds 12 ccccessccccs 12141718151319171517 157 
| ie eer -. 1112 1718141319 201517 156 
Cattrall, 16 2.2 cccsccsccscccccces 1513 1916141119171319 156 
Van Gundy, 16 12141917141316171119 152 
Kellar, 17 ......-eceeeeceeeeeeeee 14 13 18 17 15 13 19 10 14 16 149 
Snell, 16 ........sccccccecccceees 13 131915 141315171514 18 
Geo Post, 16 ......+-+eeeeeeeeers 12 91420 91220181419 147 
Lawrence, 16 13 1115 15 111420131218 = 147 
Groves, 16 ........0cececereceese 13 13 1718 121118121218 144 
Wycoff, 16 ... 13 11 17 16 14 13 15 13 13 17 142 


14 12 1616141016161414 142 


6 at 
Codvell, ¢ "12111716 13121818 912 138 


Pfeiffer, 16 ......-- 






"") 4111161711 1415161114 136 
Moca 16° * hess 8 71720111115131415 131 
Robt Davis, 16 13 1117 1413131315 912 130 
a Seca nsacghanylh om 15 18 1712 1418181319 144 
Te Cos. estabens oneke 12 161712 1219171316 134 
Allen, 16 13 17 1819 19 9. 2 os ee. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Agencies: 


Speer, 15 ... 
Laird, 15 ‘ ballee cu" ae ak 
IRS OR oa cdatocadntesnuden: 66 BCC Ke Cel RS ot 17 1417 





July 13, Second Day. 
Events: 123465678 910 
Targets# 15 15 20 20 15 15 20 20 15 20 Broke. 


Head, 18 15 14 19 19 11 14 20 19 15 20 166 
Spencer, 19 .. 14 13 18 18 14 14 18 19 1419 161 
Oe ee eee 13 13 18 18 14 14 18 19 14 18 159 











Powers, 19 13 13 201613 1218181520 158 
Cottrell, 16 13 12 19 19 15 13 20 19 12 16 158 
PEG DMs sitbiddindscensnkec cussion 13 13 17 20 13 14 18 19 14 16 157 
MME EE bcbhedbecneeséseedsctseus 14121919141516181217 156 
A MIDS dbaGs ccc licuccsdeneews 13 1318 191313151714 20 155 
eS SS a eee 13 13 1717131317191417 153 
INE, | DE icc isiésidnecicescente 13 15 19 15 13 13 18 16 12 16 150 
RN BI 686 Sine cncgenasavkenses 151419141310 20171216 150 
Caldwell, 16 13 1215 17141120161318 149 
Groves, 16 14 13 17 16 13 11 18 15 15 16 148 
Craig, TT ... , 121817141317181013 146 
PME at tata bans cad ccsusiceys 13 13 14121418151518 146 
Montgomery, 16 ........:..s0008 11111716121015171417 148 
EN GING iin a:ni6-0 6c gns't accesreh 1618121218171214 143 
ET FN e dtens abn e 6a SvineS scp ae 16 14101411131317 137 
BMRECTER: vccccevcssevcestase 12 18 10 12 18 18 14 13 137 
EN Uh6bd vc tarcsctesees 17 18 11 11 18 16 11 14 136 
TN: DO b.icinssnine dies a Vai, wie iii | a ee 86 
Re Fe, "GCSE cs 5 cdcene gods We DAO ee oad on 5s, 00 55 


Averages: Head shot at 350, broke 328, Spencer 320, Huff 317, 
Powers 318, Clay 317, Hall 315, Caldwell 314, Cummings 3211, Snell 
305. 


Denver Tournament. 


Denver, Colo., July 15.—The Grand Western Handicap tourna- 
ment opened here July 12, under favorable circumstances. The 
ground conditions could not be better, but in the afternoon a 
heavy electrical storm came near laying out some of the shooters. 
Yet the programme was finished, and a 20-target handicap was 
pulled off. 

The information reached the management that some of the 
Kansas men had been delayed by a storm. The scores made 
the first day were very good, as Gilbert made 97 per cent., and 
Youngman, of Denver, and Waddington, of Nebraska, made 95 
per cent. Gco. Maxwell, the one-armed man from Nebraska, shot 
near the top. Many a man with two good arms fell much below 
his score. ; 

The sheck of the thunderbolt did not cause Fred Whitney much 
trouble after he found that his score sheet was all O.K. 

President McKenzie claimed to be_immune, hence the shoot 
went on. In the handicap race Budd, Maxwell and Miller divided. 


‘Lhe scores: 
July 12, First Day. 






Events: L232 314. 35.6 7.8: 9 ORY 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 2015 15 20 Broke. 

PI. cd avcscnciccccvnsen 14 14 18 15 10 20 15 1417 14 15 20 186 
CUE. stacodivnes «nese 13 15 18 15 11 20 14 13 19 14 12 19 183 
DEE sess ccvciicce . «- 15 15 18 13 13 18 13 15 20 15 12 18 185 
Riehl .. 1414 14 11 11 17 13 14 18 14 14 20 174 
Gilbert ... .. 14 15 18 15 14 19 15 14 20 15 15 20 194 
TE. “Gudecgeavercses .-» 1L 916 11 12 17.11 13 15 12 13 20 160 
EE ae pp euheniutnehoateewe 2 Oe Be Se ee 02 ct0 4s 60 be 0 ae 
NE 6 icikdveese .ee- 11 12 16 13 11 18 13 12 18 15 12 20 171 
DORR vc crccccves .-. 14.12 19 14 13 17 13 14 19 15 13:17 180 
Heirgood ........ .-. 111012 8121814 814 9 916 140 
GOmeHtt i ssicccccvss ... 13 14 20 14 11 19 11 15 18 15 13 18 181 
BORO oiccesecccvcs ... 15 15 19 11 15 19 15 14 17 15 14 20 189 
BIOS. ca vccvess. ... 15 14 19 15 13 19 14 14 17 15 12 18 185 
SHOVEL ccccccvscsee .-- 13 15 19 15 1419 13 15 18 14 15 19 189 
G Maxwell ...... .-- 1413 17 14 13 19 14 15 19 13 13 16 180 
J Maxwell ... .. 13 1417 15 14 18 15 13 17 15 13 17 179 
O’Brien ...... .. 14 15 18 15 13 2015 1519131316 186 
CROER. ovis scccccecs 12 14 16 13 13 19 15 15 18 13 12 20 180 
GOMES cc ctctacccesticces 11 1419 141416 141416131116 172 
Buddison ...... .-»- 13.10 13 11 11:17 13:13:15 12 11 «216 156 
ee Tr ree 14 14 19 14 14 19 15 14 16 13 13 16 181 
MN hs hl si Attee'd eee ins 11 13 17 13 13 15 14 14 13 11 1419 167 
MROMO oc cot bloc Osie08 11 141613 1318 141318141519 178 
TOE oc scevecactasyees 11 13 17 13 15 18 12 15 19 12 1417 176 
BORE cc ccccccccccccccccce 12 915 91117 121217131317 162 
Huddleston .......-+++e0+- 11 151815 1318151518131419 184 
Redford .....cckescccccces 10 15 18 12 11 18 18 15 17 15 13 17 174 
Goodwin ... . 181315 151318121318111119 17 
Anderson ...... .. 14 14 18 14 15 18 14 14 19 14 15 18 187 
McKenzie ...ccccccseceses 13 12 18 13 13 17 10 11 12 12 12 18 161 
Youngman ......seeeeeeee 15 14 19 14 14 2012 1319 1415 20 190 
Murray ...ceecceeceeceeees 12 14 16 13 10 17 14 14 18 15 11 16 170 
CaM saci vecdecccsvccce 1113 18121016121117121112 155 
Holland «2.002... 0 SSW RE 6 Oe Se ee: 
Galldp~ 0. sccsvees TU 1G: Oe Oe ie. 0 herds ce as oes 
CFO oon cscccccesvescees 12 1419 14 1419 121517151419 = 184 
Tipton ......ccccccccesece 11 111713 13817 141417121519 172 
GORE eda eC hhdowndsecesse 12 15 17 1413 20151317141717 179 
Waddington ........+++05- 14 13 18 15 14 19 15 14 19 15 15 19 190 
Campbell -. 1413 16 151119 141519131517 181 
MAME on ccccsocs .. 810191411 20131317141318 171 
MeGee . cis covececcccescses 15 15 19 15 13 20 141416141419 = 188 
RAMA 5 ooo bbe cice cen socee 13 13 15 12 1218 141418131419 175 
EEO 5. a> od'se ciao --»- 13813 19 14 1419 12 1213141215 38170 
EEE Saccscdctccevctectas cae 10 12 13 15 14 10 14 12 13 17 eve 


July 13, Second Day. 


Weather good, attendance larger than the first day. There were 
some reversals of form and yet all shot well, especially John Gar- 
rett, who only missed four out of the 200. Gilbert had a partner 
in Clayton, as they lost 9 each. Garrett ran 111 straight and lost 
in the handicap. F . 

The Colorado championship was won by Mann after a shoot-off 
with six others. 


NEVER. FAILS and 
ALWAYS ACCURATE 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


LOWELL, MASS. 


497-503 Pearl Street, 35-43 Park Street, New York. 
114-116 Market Street, San Francisco. 









Chris. Gottlieb is making a book on the Grand Western handicap 
and thus having his usual.fun with the boys. The scores: 










Events: 234567 8 910112 

Targets: 5 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 1515 20 Broke. 
Hirschy i <nanihwonternneie 315 14 1: 13 15 16 15 1419 182 
WOME Giensanupaueane 14 15 141519141418 190 
Heirgood 9 & 12 10 1412 1414 141 
BOMES ccccrccqcescovivesces 3 14 3 13 14 19 13 12 18 77 
RNIN ha c:doxnle’ dana Wasadecs 214 5 211 13 17 15 12 18 174 
DN hd siiasaandnadendeacease o 14 5 15 13 18 13 13 13 179 
Riehl Secednonevensenscndec 13 18 12 > 15 13 18 15 1419 182 
REO. Kexceyidcanessbueea 315 19 15 1 15 15 20 15 15 20 196 
BM oan cGecncnseavucens 3 15 5 15 20 13 15 19 14 14 18 188 
Rohrer Aimeetn ade ckemmenas 15 13 213 19 15 1419 14 14 18 183 
WON Desencwnchalnscaunde 13 15 19 15 13 19 13 13 18 13 15.19 185 
MI ces cater sent aebur anya 15141913 8 13 1418 13 13.17 176 
Geo Maxwell ...ccccccccce 15 15 17 15 13 16 13 15 20 12 15 19 186 
Jones 13 14 18 13 13 17 15 13 17 14 1418 179 
M. ackey 15 13 18 13 14 19 14 15 18 13 1417 183 
Gilbert . 14 14 29 15 15 20 13 15 18 13 15 19 191 
Cunningham - 15 14 18 14 14 19 13 14 20 13 11 16 181 
Gottlieb saterk se Gaps . 12 14 18 14 12 16 15 14 18 14 13 17 176 
SP ME acevennewces - 15 15 18 15 14 18 1213 18 91318 178 
POE vas wiksk sie acaaes - 111518 14131812 916 9 914 158 
Allen Scaienedeinweianse ated 12 14 17 12 15 18 11 13 18 12 1119 169 
Moffett Sea ane Semewemnadea 13 14 20 15 14 18 14 14 18 12 13.17 182 
ENON) wcmecarexcals . 15 14 18 13 13 18 14 14 19 13 13 17 180 
acc wick i - 12 815121213 9 813 101319 144 
Hudleson .......... - 13 12 19 12 138 1512131618 918 165 
Radford oe aiacalie weattie - 12 13 17 15 14 12 11 12 17 1413 18 73 
WOE esaeeccuas - 1418 18 12 13 16 13 14 19 13 15 16 176 
Anderson ...... - 15 15 20 10 14 19 14 13 19 12 14.17 182 
McKenzie whadhs kewescesiae 14111913 121613 9 17 12 15 15 166 
OMI.  vcccicccvcscvcda 15 13 18 15 15 18 14 tz 19 14 1419 186 
MO ainsi’ ctiv sad ba velies 15 13 19 13 12 16 15 14 17 1412 13 73 
PAUEIAY © eiscccesccesatecese 12 14 16 12 13 17 11 12 18 11 1517 168 
Caldwell bkekdakenves ab iade 13 14 16 13 12 18 13 11 16 12 12 16 166 
UE. onaesccectdtenatons 11 914101013 7 61119 910 120 
EN avten tendnadswonacdan OE tae ad ta Sten. ean te ee “es 
Claytc Wieinautdhs cacweree seas 15 13 20 14 15 19 15 15 20 15 12 18 191 
PIO. Secs cicrwcseencans’s 11131515 816101317 1412 14 158 
WE Aeintvcacescedanskes 141519 1513101115 18141113 197 
Dic Cadiceesinnta wicca 14 13 19 14 13 20 14 15 17 14 14 19 186 
Waddington .............. 15 14 16 13 12 17 15 15 18 13 13 20 181 
SN ixuiie cain sinddehicaked 14 14 15 12 13 17 15 12 19 15 1417 177 
i theddevaanterseste ces 15 13 19 11 13 20 15 14 17 15 13 19 184 
MSMR. ciccecscvevsevene 14 13 18 14 13 17 12 13.1717 13.17 72 
cadtetdndiinatbrexetains i4 15 14 12 13:17 12 15 13 15 12:17 169 
CD niin vedunndecdannets 14141313 11141110........ ‘jee 
CRN cewensatactémetnvdece can Dae OO, dsb 6k. do ce se a6 ae 
Devore eeN Od atin wa os, ac BO See 
Hofman Ceecnsegce es ee ce ae ececs 8S Twn ee 
Dorsey ...... guedcncees se ee ce ce cs oe SMa 
W oodruff 1 


SI in xcdidapieeesie rier tedde, o0:¥0'neie . 15 10 18 


At Other Places, 


The Gambier, O., Gun Club held their annual shoot last week 
and at 100 targets made 96, Bottenfield 90, Hall 88, Bobinette 81, 
Dial 72, Perry 72, Webster 64. 

Walter Huff, the DuPont Southern shooter, put in a couple of 
days at the World’s Fair during the latter part of last week. 

The Olney, Ill., Gun Club will hold a shoot Aug. 1. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., Gun Club reports the pleasure of a visit 
from W. H. Vietmeyer and Chas. North. of course the boys 
were out to entertain them. 

Taylor, Tex., reports a good three days’ shoot. At 420 targets 
Hubby scored 388 and won high professional average to Faurote’s 
375. Otto Sens, with 387, made amateur high, Atchinson 372, 
Farsgard 364, Gilstrap 362, Harwell 360, Tucker 360, Rowe 340, 
Welch 324, Connerly 334, Eicholtz 332, Hague 322, Dabney 325, 
Cap 298, Collett 297, Oliver 298, Morrison 290, Hafner 290. 

The Washington, Ind., Gun Club, though young, just organ- 
ized, seems to have only genuine sports, and they will practice 
faithfully. 

Lemars, Ia., Gun Club has a vigorous set of enthusiasts. July 
12 there were nineteen shooters out. 

On July 14 the Panama, Mo., Club was out for a try for the 
monthly prize. 

Des Moines, Ia., is fast waking up as a shooting town. Hop- 
kins Bros., are doing their share in special prizes. There will be 
a series of shoots, consisting of 400 targets. Some will start July 
23, then July 29, Aug. 13, Aug. 19, Sept. 3, Sept. 9, Sept. 24 and 
Sept. 30. There will be six good merchandise prizes. 

At Kalamazoo, Mich., Saturday last, Fred Keefe won the first of 
the — for the Hunter Arms Co. medal. Weekly shoots will 
be held. , 

The summer, home of the Corner Rod and Gun Club, of Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., was opened last Sunday. Over 1,000 people were 
present. During the day Lieut.-Gov. Gilbert and others made 
addresses. ‘The grounds are situated on the St. Joe River, and 
consist of nine acres, which are well fitted up for the club’s use. 

The annual shoot of the Birmingham Gun Club will take place 
Aug. 9 and 10. The members of the home team are enthusiastic 
over the win of Mr. John Fletcher at the Memphis shoot. 

The local shoot held by gunners at Guthrie, Okla., Saturday 
last was a good one, as the weather was fine. 

The Jefferson, Wis., Gun Club held its first 1904 shoot Monday 
last. The interest shown on this occasion will cause the club’s 
officers to put in a complete system of traps, and team shoots 
with neighboring towns will be the order of the season. 

A handsome trophy has been presented to the Sandusky, O., 
Gun Club; the contests to be open to all shooters of northern 
Ohio. 

The Witt Gun Club, through I. W. Tetters, president, Paisley, 
Ill., is out with a challenge to shoot any eight men residing in 
Montgomery county, 50 targets each, for a small consideration. 

When the Quincy, Ill, Gun Club met last Saturday, Griffin 
won the medal on 20 straight; then in the trophy shcot he tied 
with: Walker, Geise and Grimmer. 

When Jack Farning was last heard from he was “fanning” 


















84 ; 
tail tiediiecadciistabpliinat il cnissses eepemeheeaigntahummadiemaeen ania mmemontioet ee cos. 


himself in Little Rock, Ark., and incidentally smashing a few tar- 
gets with the gum club.” " . 
A oe ot oe Scpanteed last yt # pivia, Tee. and L. B. 
S chosen president, wit o Ge wards secretary. 

The last shoot held by the Billingham, Wash., Gun Club was 
well attended. There were over twenty-five members present. In 
a team shoot, the home team won over Vancouver, B. C., by just 
one target. 

The Mallory family were in it at the last Ohio Valley shoot. 
= = the handicap on a straight 25, while J. F. won high gen- 

erage. 

A Wisconsin enthusiast, calling attention to the various traveling 
men who will be in attendance at their tournament, says all the 
men mentioned can shoot for hours without missing a shot. 

An up-to-date gun club was started last week at Shelbyville, 
Tenn. The officers elected were: R. Sandusky, President; L. 
Pressgrove, Vice-President; je. C. Tine, Secretary. The min- 
isters of the town were all elected honorary members. 

Dr. — one of the best trapshots of Milwaukee, Wis., is 
laid up with a broken ankle, nent by a fall, 

The McLean County Rod and Gun Club, Bloomington, [Il., held 
their weekly shoot last Tuesday. Many new members have been 
added and shooting will be on the increase in the vicinity of 
Bloomington. 

At the regular shoot at Owensboro, Ky., T. R. Morton won the 
medal for the second time. Rain spoiled the attendance. At 50 
targets, Morton, with a handicap, was straight. Brown 48, Lewis 
44, Renton 43. 

Last Friday afternoon, when the Adrian, Mich., boys were out 
T. Metakas shot at 50 targets, scored 4. He says that next time 
they will be all broken, as he will use a six-barrel shotgun. 

There will be something doing in the shooting world at Salt 
Lake. Drs. M. R. Stewart and J. M. Dart have started to or- 
ganize and push a gun club. All the first class appointments 
will be placed on the shooting grounds. 

During a shoot held last week at Great Bend, Kans., Mr. 
Paxton won the cup permanently, yet he very generously donated 
it to the club. These generous sportsmen are the ones who keep 
the game going. 

Jim Skelly stopped in Kansas City on his way to Denver, and 
he and Dr. Planck tied up in a 100-target race with 94. Other 
scores were: Stone 93, Leavel 90, Forest 88, D. Elliott 86, Erhart 
84, Vaugh 82. 

Paducah, Ky., Gun Club boys are getting busy on their fall 
shoot. There will be two shoots combined, that of the Kentucky 
State and the gun club. They will, however, be held on differ- 
ent days. There will be a new money plan adopted. 

When Elmer E. Shaner lands at Grand Forks, N. D., for the 
Interstate tournament he will find Hale, Cooper, Ferguson, Dreis, 
Wells, Parker, Seymour, all true blue sports. They are noted for 
cordial and gencrous entertainment of all who are guests of their 
gun club. ; 

Des Moines, Ia., has hopes of regaining its former prestige as a 
shooting center. It is just the place for the State tournament. 
Watch ’em next year. ; 

Way out in Aberdeen, S. D., the trapshots are not idle. A 
match between said city 2nd Bath showed Aberdeen two to the 
good. Several sweeps were shot un Saturday, with varying results. 

Tom Lang, Findlay, O.. crack shot, was a participant at the 
Cincinnati tournament held this week. Possibly he did not shoot 
a borrowed gun. 

When the Crawfordsville, Ind., Club held their holiday shoot, 
the honor for high score went to A. Thomas, of Linden. ; 

Another old-time gun club has been resurrected. This time it 
is Huntsville, Mo. A merchandise shoot with some fifty prizes 
was held last week and proved a success. 

Warrenton, Mo., Gun Club shot a match last week with the 
St. Charles Club and won by the small margin of two targets. 
A return match will be held at Warrenton in the near future. _ 

In the Southern States the Fourth of July is not celebrated with 
the same spirit that is shown by the Northern people; hence 
there is no interference on the general celebration line with the 
holding of tournaments. Hence it becomes a pleasant privilege to 
write up the successful shoot held at Memphis, Tenn., July 4. 
The attractions offered, such as $500 in cash and trophies galore, 
calls forth the Mississippi Valley shooters as well as a mingling 
with them of many of the traveling men. The sun shines warm 
in this part of the country, so that when Billy Crosby found that 
there was an umbrella offered for high average, he tried to win 
same, and in so doing put up the score of his life. Shooting 
three days, 200 each day, score 19%, 197 and 199. Then Chas. 
Spencer and Jack Fanning had a_ merry race for second, Jack 
landing by just one “little saucer.” This was not: accomplished 
with good weather conditions, as an unpleasant rainy day was ex- 
perienced on the first day. Yet shooting did not stop for same. 
The two following days were fair ones, and the shooting was 
accordingly gocd. The feature of the first day was the team 
shoot between Memphis and Shreveport, or a picked five men 
from that locality. Shooting at 100 targets each, Memphis won 


easily with 19 to the good, thus. For Memphis: Frank 9%, 
Poston 97, Brady 92, Joiner 83, Canale 85; total 452. -Shreveport: 


Bosley 95, Skannal 92, Mercer 91, Bryan 84, Brazeale 71; total 433. 
On the second day the Scimitor cup race and the last 500 of the 
team race furnished excitement in plenty. Fletcher won a most 
sensational race after tying with Mercer, the Shreveport crack, on 
98 out of the 100. They both made 24 out of 25 in the first shoot- 
off, but on the second Mercer fell to 22, and the Birmingham 
great amateur carried away the cup amid much_ excitement. 
Hlundreds of the townspeople came out to witness the results of 
the team race, and the unexpected happened, as with a starter 
of 19 to the good, the home team was badly beaten. All the 
Memphis team fell down, while the Louisianians held up regu- 
larly. Scores:  Shreveport—Bosley 92, Skannal 90, Mercer 89, 

Srvan &2, Brazeale 87; total 440. Memphis—Frank 89, Poston 89, 
Brady 79, Canale 77. Joiner 74; total 40& With lovely warm 
weather, the last day was ushered in, and the Hog wes 
good. High amateur average fell to the steady shot, P. C. Ward, 
with a total of 560 to Fletcher’s 567, Mercer 553, Frank 549; for 
each of which there was a prize. @ 

Ox cy ¢wenty-five shooters faced the trap at the National Gun Club 
tournament when Lilly said, “Ail ready; let her go,” and half of 
these were traveling men. The attendance should be a lesson to 
all who manage shoots, inasmuch as the selection of dates follow- 
ing immediately after another shoot, is the greatest mistake that 
can be made. In this case there had been two weeks’ previous 
shooting, all the surrounding States had held State shoots, and 
the shooters had spent two weeks from their homes and business 
and the attraction: of even Mr. Lilly’s and Tom Taggert’s $500 
did not draw the ; sogters There are many shooters who do not 
cere to pay 3 mr day for hotel, nor do they wish to carry 
Tuxedo coats with them and go on dress parade each evening. To 
these let me suggest that there are boarding houses and hotels 
that make $81, $1.50 and & rates. You can shoot, 
water, breathe the pure air. climb the mountains, just 
thous! u put up at the French Lick hostlery. No 


plenty 
enjoy the 
the sam is 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


doubt many do not understand this, and this is written with a 
view of putting all the amateurs on to the hotel accommodations 
and surroundings so that there may be no hesitancy on part of 
all who may desire to attend the Indian shoot, as the chances for 
cheap living are just the same at West Baden. 


Watson Park Gun Cliob. 


Watson’s Park, Chicago, July 9—Shogrén and Barto made 
high score in the first event with 24 each. Young made high 
score in the second event with 15. Shogren made high score in 
the third event with 23 at the 19yd. mark. 

The 25s in the first event won a point in the handicap. The 
first column contains the scores actually made; the second the 
targets missed, and a like number to be shot at as a handicap; 
the third, the number broke of handicap, and one to be added 
for every 3 missed. 

Event 2 was at 15 targets, high guns. 

Event 3 was a distance handicap at 25 targets: 

Events: 1 2 3 
- Score. Hdcep. Broke. Total. Score. Yards. Score. 
Eee 24 1 1 25 i 19 23 
DD: plepébuinsent 1 1 25 ll 22 18 





Hanagan a il 25 14 22 19 
Young 10 10 25 15 18 19 
S_ Mitten 6 4 24 8 18 14 
Gillispie 13 9 24 10 17 13 

WEB cncceccvccrens s 7 25 13 18 16 
TEND > okb sth votes cd 9 16 22 7 16 10 
Schroeder ot be so 13 16 19 
Steenberg 13 7 22 & 20 15 
DUE Soodeveveseces . . “ ~ 16 20 


Mr. Schroeder was a visitor. 


Garfield Gun Ciub, 


CuHIcaco, ily 16.—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the fifth trophy shoot of the 
second series. Thomas won Class A -trophy on 24; Keck won 
Class B on 20. No Class C shooters present. In the cup shoot, 
which followed, Thomas, Dr. Shaw and Hathaway tied for Class. 
A trophy on 22, and in the shoot-off at 5 pairs, Hathaway won 
by going straight. 

The day was hot and windy, and the shooting was difficult and 
very few good scores were made. The attendance was just about 
our regular average of thirty shooters. Two applications for 
membership were received, bringing our waiting list up to ten. 

Cup shoot: 











RID Sadenvancsenchessekpponcee 000110011111111 10 1011 11 11-18 
SERROUR « ons <faveveroospassvevessta 010111111101010 S00 01 01 11 11—16 
PMRE ccocrtvnnvssctesvcensss pean 111111011111010 = 11:11:01 1 10—19 
BOERS cocccvovcccuncnscosssouns 111111011111011 11 11 10 11 11—22 
REED « wncdévnescndssvedevesseel 100010111111111 11 00 00 10 00—14 
EEE. cniwsesndpevccentenenscinen 011111011111011 11 11 11 00 11—20 
GOED cotncoscnchivscetecsnsvsend 110000110101111 1010 10 16 00—13 
PRE - scvevensiesantaoccse scones 111111110111111 te Sb Ob oe 

Eaton ..... ----101010011110010 =: 10 11:00 10 10—138 
McDonald .. ---111111110111011_—s( 00 00 00 10 10—16. 
CAEN: Gyapevnseiesennentepencenkbal 011011010010100 =: 00 01 00 11 00— & 
MOMOTEE . occcsecccsveves - + --101000001110011 00 00 11 10 11—11 
SOND vg absdspscoentyias -111111031111110 = 11:11: 11:10 11—22 
Rr 110000011000000 =: 01:00 11 00 10—- & 
SNE. sn nd5acesdebavedee --»111121113111110 = 01: 10 11:11: 10—22, 
ee re .»- -101111111110011 10 11 11 10 10—19 
ES SS rere - -011101111010011 O1 11 11:10 10—18 
OF TREES <cncncsestecsnnenss .--110111111011101_=—s« 00: 11:11:11 0O—18 
OS San ee . + --101010010101011 00 00 00 00 01—15 
ERIE cexshss cots sincestennde 111000011011111 +=10 11 11 1 01—10 
RE ae er 001010100010001 = 01:00 11 00 11—11 


Trophy shoot: Richards 21, Johnson 11, Young 20, Thomas 24, 
Hibbard 16, Dr. Meek 15, Snyder 11, Keck 20, Porter 12, Eaton 16, 
McDonald 18, Cook 15, Kennicott 5, Dr. Shaw 19, Lanigan 14, 
Hathaway 21, McKinnon 19, Birkland, Jr., 12, C. Ejinfeldt 17, 
Morris 18, T. S. Smedes 23, A. Smedes 8. 

Dr. J. W. Meek. 


W. P. T. S. L. at Kane. 


Kane, Pa., July 9.—The Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ 
League shoot at Kane, Pa., con 6 and 7 was quite a success, 
barring the fact that the attendance was not up to expectation, as 
only thirty-one shooters faced the trape on the first day and thirty- 
two on the second day. 

Shooters were present from Pittsburg, Du Bois, Sheffield, Mt. 
Alton, St. Mary’s, and Blairsville, Pa.; also Olean, N. Y. 

High average for the first day went to L. J. Squier, breaking 171 
out of 175; second, Mr. Chas. Irwin, of ee Pa., with 165; 
third, Mr. E. D. Fulford, with 168, and fourth, Mr. A. Sizer, of 
<ene, with 161, 

High average for the second day was a tie between Mr. L. J. 
Squier and Mr. E. D. Fulford, each getting 167 out of 175; second, 
Mr. B. D. Nobles, of Olean, N. Y., with 160; third, a tie on 159 
between Mr. Irwin, of Pittsburg, Pa.; Mr. Sizer, of Kane, Pa.; 
Mr. Garland, of Blairsville, Pa.; Mr. Hart, of Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Mr. Millen, of Du Bois, Pa.; and fourth, Mr. Brown, of Kane, 
Pa., with 158. 

General average for the shoot resulted as follows: Mr. L. J. 
Squier first, with 338 out of 350; second, Mr. E. D. Fulford, with 
330; third, Mr. Chas. Irwin, with 323, and fourth, Mr. A. Sizer, 
with 320. 

A continuous run was made of 118 by Mr. L. J. Squier; Mr. 
L. B. Fleming a run of 71, and Mr. Sizer a run of 56. 

The trade was represented by L. J. Squier, E. D. Fulford, H. 
Cc. Watson and H. B. Fessenden. 

The race for the Kane Sporting Goods Co. cup was decided on 
the second day. This event calls for 25 targets a-man, four men 
to a team, and was won by the Kane, Pa., team with a score of 
$2 out of 100. Du Bois, Pa., team was second with 90, and Shef- 
field, Pa., team third with 85. 


July 6, First Day. 





Events: 12346678 910 

Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 2015 20 Broke. 
BET oc cccseccccccccocsevsecece 15 19 14 19 15 20 14 20 15 20 171 
ty: <1 coninknnacndgalsloosbiit 14 17 14 20151813 201419 164 
PEL, .occcccebieses din }evatess 14 20 13 19 15 19 15 17 13 18 163 
TD aweeenetdedshesseths een 6ee 131815 18131615181519 160 
TT cscqsbéncene ons kqe pdekeesin 1418131911 2015 201318 161 






.--» 1017 13 2 15 2 13 18 1219 157 
, 2 18 10 18 14 17 15 1 

Oe... dscns cannes 96soein 1217121415181 

Garland . 18 1 














TET: cvscedien 1914191418 155 
Farnum ... 1414191417 150 
Williams 18141712216 146 
Wilson 1711171313 144 
Sheldon 15 12 17 12 18 139 
19 10 17 11 19 140 
13 10 15 10 17 123 
16 613 811 106 
10 914 914 94 
So agai, Bale Eee 45 
-. 13:19 32 
——e 30 
Stata 6 Reno esc erenceeenete ee tea. 66 2008 00 69 00 12 18 30 
10... 26 
96 oabS RNS pSUNEES DEE EESS Se WiAS6, 66 os <o se oe 12 13 25 
ee gl ES ae ree 10 16 26 
ee A ee ES EEUES ch 'Gh ae the aa. se 00. xe 914 23 
UE, scccnsclabtbeushGibVENas boleéime bs c0 a0. 00. ce 5 9 14 
ORGS voccpuctesaealls occee Se <> 8 8 
July 7, Second Day. 
vents: 12346678 910 
Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 Broke. 
Squier 15 20 15 19 13 18 15 20 14 18 167 
PE Novexcteivwetbtontnashan 15 20 14 19 12 19 15 19 15 19 167 - 
Nobles 14 19 13 17 12 19 14 20 160 
Irwin 13 19 12 18 16 18 1418 159 
SBOP «20 14 16 14 18 13 18 15 18 159 
Garland 14 19 11 19 15 20 13 16 159 
Hart 14 15 14 20 15 18 13 18 159 
Millen 7 13 20 15 19 12 16 15 19 159 
Brown 7 15 17 14 19 13 18 13 18 158 
Hull 7 15 18 14 19 15 18 13 16 157 


Guingburg ...ccsccrcccovcccesece 13 17 13. 17141712191419 = 155 





Fleming 91713 2015161417 158 
Pontefract $1118141813171517 158 
Sheldon 14.19 12 20 10 18 1418 148 
Farnum ¢ 5 14 15 11 16 15 17 12 19 147 
NRRIONT: 6006300 cubesvasagveaiese 14 16 13 16 14131218 142 
GderMeeve  . os. céisie capnsaena<s 11 16 101812 1712171415 = 142 
SCG os sctinansee coe eeeteees 15 19 15 141318151911 .. 139 
WENA ssc cd roan cosy otecaaer nes 12 1512 13131811171017 = 138 
Dailey 5 9111010 9 8 710 100 
Sheck 121216 6..101312.. 81 
Gilson 7151214 81318.. 2 
Curtin 51012....7°9.. 912 67 
Ellis b 14181316 ..1812.. 107 
Jones 5141911 181712.... 107 
Lynn 11171315 ..1514.. 103 
Cae oss 8171347 91812.. 94 
SE -.5ssidSedneuuabhicsnbaedtes, ce iin es 111117121118 .. 80 


Shoot for cup, 25 targets: . 
Kane team—Nobles 24, Brown 23, Sizer 23, Sheldon 22; total 92. 
Du Bois team—Guinzburg 24, Sullivan 23, Wolfe 22, Millen 21; 
total 90. 
Sheffield team—-Gildersleve 21, Ellis 22, Jones 22, Lynn a tonal 
mM. 2. ©. 





Grand Crescent Gun Club, 


Wartson’s Park, Chicago, July 10.--The first events, 25 targets, 
had a handicap of targ<ts equal to the number missed, these to 
be shot at, and one more added for every three missed. In this 
event column 1 is the actual score; colum 2, handicap; 3, added; 
4, total. 

Event 2 was at 25 targets, high guns. 

Event 3 was at 25 targets, distance handicap: 





Events: 1 2 3 
Wiensberg § ....0000050080 3 1 3 25 22 16 19 
| ee ee 22 g« } 3 25 24 17 23 

Tas shacticanenaksy 22 3 2. 3-3 21 16 024 
MED: MRedcedstedsouceas 3 2 a 2 B&B a 
i datboesisececsett® 2 4 1 a 21 16 8 20 
Willard sseenneeoee 3 1 3 3 as Mw 
MENGE . cc apceseuseyessas 20 5 1 4 yi) 16 16 21 
MD nishdsccnitbssrae 22 3 1 SS = Sm 
Perry .. 18 7 2 4 24 15 43 ie 
Johnson .. 25 oe oa s xe 20 17 BD 
Engstrom ............+-2 4 l 3 25 21 16 2 
a acenaee eo ai oe - 20 16 15 
MET “a ccondscceseteas 10 = - on es 8 Sa e 
SE ae circGktkenteeteneek eh - i $b + 1 2 


The 25s won point on handicap. 

Johnson was high gun in first event with 25 straight. Geo. Eck 
was high gun in secend event with 26 straight. Johnson was high 
gun in third event, with 25 straight. 

It was a perfectly still day, just suitable for big scores, and 
there were plenty of them. Johnson made two straight scores of 


25, and Geo. Eck made one 25. Suoreun. 


SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE 


—— 

At the W. P. T. 5. League tournament at Kane, Pa., July 6-7, 
Mr. Chas. Irwin, of Pittsburg, Pa., won the amateur average for 
the two days, using a Winchester gun and shells. 








New Advertisements. 


The new automatic trap, for throwing artific'al targets in num 
bers, just brought out by the Tribune Trap and Target Co., of 
Erie, = has an active interest for every trapshooter in the land. 
The Tribune Trap throws targets at any and all angles; throws 
targets fast, slow and at any elevation, and never clogs. From the 
cuts and descriptions that we have seen of it, it appears to be a 
marvel of mechanical skill. The booklet published by the com- 
peny is ready for distribution, and will be sent on at request. 


Pond’s Extract has long been a household word, and is perhaps 
the most universally employed of any remedy in the United States. 
It is useful for all bruises and exterior hurts, and nothing takes 
out the soreness from over-exerted muscles quicker than a good 
webbing with Pond’s Extract. This is an especially usetul thing 
to know by men who, starting out in the shooting season with 
their muscles soft from disuse, work hard for several days, held 
up by the excitement of the sport, and then give out from over 
exertion 








and are SAFE. 





almost Ask 
Fine Trap and Medium Field Grades. 


BAKER GUNS SHOOT HARD 






Inqwere of your dealer or send for tull descriptions 
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The Perfected Bulk 
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SMOKELESS. 


1904 Grand Prix du Casino, Monte Carlo, and Champion- 


ship of Germany. 


Geld Medal, Paris Exposition 1900. Highest 
award for Smokeless Sporting Powder 


SCHOVERLING & WELLES, 
2 Murray Street, - <+- -~ 


NEW YORK. 


— i. & ageee 


Send fer leet of secoeé-bené and ce guns 





east: 


Ton BL walatte 





